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PREFACE 


THE foreword shall be brief. 

First of all, this book is frankly written to amuse. 
It may not be without its value as a bit of 
War work, if it brings the sunshine of a hearty 
laugh at such a time of stress and gloom. 

It would have been possible to produce a work 
of fiction on similar lines, but the author has 
preferred to record only such incidents as he can 
vouch for. 

None of these stories has appeared in print before, 
though, naturally, some of them have been told 
in conversation on more than one occasion. The 
_ writer has a vivid recollection of a venerable Canon, 

who once took him aside and related, as a parti- 
cularly good joke, the story of The Bookmarker 
(p. 43); having completely forgotten that the 
very man to whom he was recounting it had first 
told it him as a personal experience a few years 
before. 

The author’s original intention was to launch this 
book anonymously, bearing the title of ‘‘ Those 
Choir-boys, by the Precentor,”’ which accounts for 
the form in which it is cast, but he has been 
prevailed upon to let it sail under another flag. 
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CHAPTER I 
THOSE DREADFUL CHOIR-BOYS 


“THOosE dreadful choir-boys!’ Who hasn’t 
heard that moan? But surely not many use the 
expression with any lasting bitterness in their 
hearts! A sort of half-apology generally lurks 
behind the words, and as a rule they are followed 
by: ‘‘ Well, I suppose boys will be boys!” 

There is no justification for the opinion that 
choir-boys are always the worst boys in the parish. 
The truth is that they are like all other boys, neither 
better nor worse; only they have, perhaps, more 
chances of getting into mischief, and they can the 
oftener combine together in their spare time. 

If the choristers are a real trouble in any place, 
it is usually the fault of the one who has charge of 
them. Wherever children are gathered together, 
in a school, a class, a society, a guild, a choir, or 
what not, the responsibility for their discipline and 
good behaviour rests with those who have their 
control, and the youngsters are more often than 
not blamed for the delinquencies of those who are 
set over them, but who are no good at their job. 

Then, think of the effect of the odd people who 


in so many places surround the choir-boys of a 
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church—quaint clergy, organists, church officers, 
and ladies; to say nothing of the ordinary glum 
and depressing members of the congregation ! 

It is nearly forty years since I first became a 
chorister myself, but how well I remember, as a 
timid little chap, one cold and frosty Sunday 
afternoon, being engaged in nothing more terrible 
than racing another nipper through the close, to 
keep myself warm, on the way to Evensong ; when 
from the steps of the porch of the great church, 
as we passed, came a stern voice calling on us to 
stop; while a tall stranger removed the coils of a 
huge comforter from his hard old mouth and said, 
with the utmost solemnity and severity : 


“You should neither work nor play, 
Because it is the Sabbath Day.” 


O! we walked the rest of the way to the vestry, 
quiet and penitent enough, being terrified lest that 
dreadful old man should report us for a serious 
misdemeanour—and he looked as if it would have 
completed the happiness of his wretched Sunday 
to do so. 

Miserable old man! I’ve come across many of 
his sort since then. A pretty set of boys he’d have 
produced if he had had the looking after of a 
choir !' 

Who will venture to throw stones at the lads in 
the choir-stalls, when so often the example set them 
by individuals in the pews is not above reproach ? 
What do you think of this, for instance ? 

An old friend—a much revered churchwarden— 
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told me the incident only the other day. He and 
the dear lady concerned would have been quite 
ready to pounce upon any unfortunate choir-boy 
who might inadvertently have committed a like 
offence, but because it was the respected warden 
himself who made the slip, nothing further was 
said about the matter, of course. 

That Sunday morning my friend’s wife had been 
unable to accompany him owing to a bad cold; 
so, when a lady of obvious importance entered the 
church and asked for a seat, the leading layman 
present bowed her into his own pew. 

During the singing of a favourite hymn, which 
the churchwarden himself was joining in heartily, 
his hand fell naturally into the side pocket of his 
coat, where he felt the accustomed soft-covered 
hymn-book his spouse usually dropped into that 
receptacle on her way to church. Mechanically 
he took this out, and, without looking up from 
his own book, passed it to his wife—or, rather, 
to the stranger who occupied her seat next to him 
that morning. 

Picture his consternation when he heard a quiet 
voice by his side asking: ‘“‘ What would you like 
me to do with this?” And, glancing towards 
the speaker, he found that he had unconsciously 
handed the amused visitor a packet of “ Country 
Life ’’ tobacco ! 

How would you estimate, again, the effect of such 
an incident as the following upon the morals of a 
chorister ? 

I was a lad in my early teens, in daily dread 
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of the inevitable ‘‘ breaking’ of my voice, 
which would mean the end of a happy choir-boy’s 
career. 

On a perfect Sunday in June the congregation 
were walking slowly away from the church after 
a beautiful morning Service. Just ahead of me 
was a gentleman with his sweet little girl of between 
two and three years old. I knew them both by 
sight, for they attended the Services regularly, 
though the child came more often with her mother 
than her father. About once a fortnight seemed 
to be the most he could endure of church; and I 
think I had never before noticed him there with 
the child alone. 

Evidently the little girl was tired, for she looked 
up at her father and asked if he would carry her. 
Down he bent at once to take her up in his arms, 
and in doing so he let fall his Prayer Book. As he 
walked on, I ran forward to pick up the book. It 
lay on the ground open, and in stooping to reach 
it I was struck with the strange appearance of 
the pages. No part of the Prayer Book, so far as 
I knew, looked quite like that, so my inquisitive- 
ness led me to turn over the leaves, only to find 
that they were all similar. 

How curious! What could this book be that 
had been brought to church obviously by mistake ? 
I referred to the title-page, where I saw that the 
volume was some kind of betting guide, containing 
the pedigrees of all the famous race-horses of the 
day. Then I closed the book, simply to find, to 
my amazement, that it was, after all, bound in a 
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Prayer Book cover of expensive morocco, with an 
elaborate cross stamped in gold upon it ! 

I hurried after the gentleman (!) and handed him 
his book, which he took with rather curt thanks. 
Years after, | found that his one great passion was 
horse-racing ; so that even in God’s House during 
the prayers he was busy working out the chances 
of the horses that were running that week. 

A champion hypocrite! yet that man was very 
likely one of those who on occasion complained 
most bitterly of ‘‘ those dreadful choir-boys.” 

What of the effect on the choristers, too, of the 
antics of the queer, cracky people you sometimes 
get about achurch? They may be harmless, so far 
as any fear of bodily danger from them is con- 
cerned ; but choir-boys—likefall other children— 
are gifted by nature with a wonderful sense of 
humour and a faculty of imitation. How can you 
blame them, then, if occasionally they are upset 
by, and even try to copy, the weird behaviour of 
the oddities around them ? 

Evensong was about to begin one week-day : the 
organist had started the voluntary, and the 
choristers stood ready to proceed into church, 
when the vestry door opened, and there stepped 
briskly into the midst of us about the quaintest 
figure that had ever been seen there. It was a 
gentleman arrayed in a costly garb, which breathed 
of the racecourse from head to foot—a loud check 
suit, patent-leather boots, white spats, and a light 
bowler hat. He held a saucy little cane jauntily 
in his right hand with his hat, while his left hand 
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rested upon a case of handsome field-glasses hang- 
ing at his side. 

We all stood in dumb bewilderment, while our 
unannounced visitor greeted us generally with: 
“Good evening, all of you! I’ve heard a great 
deal of your singing in this famous and beautiful 
church, and to-day I am attending Evensong in 
person. But I am anxious not to cause you any 
kind of embarrassment by being present ; that’s 
why I’ve come to warn you. I shall not sit ina 
conspicuous seat. Indeed, I shall place myself 
as far back as possible, in the great west tower. 
All the same, I shall be following every movement 
of yours through these very excellent glasses. So 
beware! Nothing will escape me. May I have 
your permission to enter the church this way ? 
Thank you!” 

And before even the priest in charge could get 
his breath, the lunatic was gone through the inner 
door—out of which we had to follow him the next 
minute. 

What kind of concentration of thought or de- 
votion could you expect after such an apparition ? 
How could any of us keep from looking furtively 
down into that distant tower, where, like two cat’s 
eyes in the dark, we caught glimpses of the lenses 
of those field-glasses fixed on us whenever they 
reflected the lights in the church? Or how could 
you possibly blame any boy for whispering during 
the Lessons and prayers that evening ? 

Then there was an old lady, cracky enough to 
need a maid always in attendance upon her, but 
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who yet was allowed to disturb the faithful in 
church, especially at the daily Services, and 
particularly at the Litany, which we sang on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. She would plant herself 
as near the choir as she could, and just howl the 
responses for all she was worth, not to the right 
music, but to a screechy tune all her own, soaring 
right away up to the heavens, and each time 
lingering and quivering on after everyone else had 
finished. 

It was cruelty to any set of choir-boys to expect 
them to remain serious under such provocation, 
and eventually the Precentor went and expostu- 
lated ; so the old dear was kept from attending 
the Services any more. But I’ve no doubt that 
parson has been considered autocratic and un- 
christian ever since. 

Another lady, who was the bane of my life for 
months when I had advanced from chorister to 
precentor, also disturbed the choir-boys to such 
an extent that some ghastly mistake in the music 
was bound to occur, simply because attention was 
fixed on this quaint person, who proved much more 
interesting for the time being. 

When the lady put in an appearance at the 
Sung Eucharist she would come up through the 
choir last of those who were communicating. Her 
peculiar head-gear was enough in itself to attract 
everyone’s attention; and, as I approached her 
at the altar rails the first time she came, I noticed 
that she appeared very agitated. Before I could 
utter a word she had thrust her hand into her dress, 
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as she knelt there, and produced a soft white packet, 
which she presented to me, begging in a most plead- 
ing tone: “ Take this; take this, I beseech you !”’ 

Probably no one but myself heard these words, 
but certainly all the choir who were in sight of the 
lady could see that she was doing something 
decidedly out of the ordinary in talking at that 
moment, and making some kind of offering. To 
the organist and the congregation, of course, there 
seemed no explanation why the singing was going 
all wrong at the most important part of the 
Service ; yet who could blame the fascinated choir- 
boys ? 

Having both my hands engaged just then, it 
was difficult to take the offered packet, but I 
managed it with some disengaged fingers, and I 
placed the thing on the nearest seat in the Sedilia 
close by. To my astonishment the dear soul 
immediately reached over the brass altar rail, 
pushed me aside, seized the packet, returned it 
to her jacket, and departed. 

Seeing the lady was a complete stranger, there 
was afterwards a discussion amongst the clergy as 
to what was in that packet, and why she had 
brought it there. The rector was of opinion she 
was some devout person, who probably wished to 
make a special gift to the church—‘ perhaps a 
cheque for £1,000,” as he put it—and who, for 
sentimental reasons, selected the most sacred 
moment to make her presentation. So she had 
taken back her valuable offering when she found 
it merely laid aside with apparent indifference, 
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It was therefore resolved that if she came again 
under similar circumstances, whoever was minister- 
ing to her should retain her packet. 

About three weeks later, I was singing that 
Service again, and the mysterious lady once more 
appeared, going through exactly the same per- 
formance ; but with rather more disastrous effect 
upon the choir-boys, who were eagerly awaiting 
developments, instead of attending to their singing. 
This time I took the small parcel and placed it up 
my sleeve. 

The Service proceeded. No doubt the choir-boys 
were a bit disappointed that nothing more exciting 
happened. As they settled down quietly to their 
singing, I fear my own thoughts were sadly dis- 
turbed and wandering. What was it I had in my 
sleeve—a thousand pounds, or—what ? 

At last the Service was over, and I lost little 
time in opening that precious packet. It con- 
tained . . . just a note! And a queer note at 
that. It was a startling communication, addressed 
to me personally, telling how a dastardly plot had 
been hatched against my life, and warning me that 
on the very first occasion I ventured to preach 
in that church again, so surely as I entered the 
pulpit, a shot would be fired at me, and I should 
be killed on the spot. Why, it didn’t appear ; 
though there was an evident sincerity and anxiety 
about the letter. It couldn’t be meant as a hoax, 
coming from such an elderly and apparently devout 
soul; so the only other explanation was that it 
was the hallucination of a poor diseased brain. 
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This it turned out to be, because I got many 
other letters containing the same warning; and 
the Sacristan of the church also received bribes of 
gold watches and valuable jewels, to plead with 
me, and to endeavour to buy off my supposed 
assassin. In the end, the poor lady had to be put 
away, but her stay amongst us was distinctly 
distracting, especially to the choristers. 

This experience brings to mind another, connected 
with an eccentric gentleman—not by any means 
“cracky’’; only very deaf, and forgetful of the 
effect of his endeavour to hear better. He always 
sat as near the pulpit as possible, and therefore in 
full view of the choir-boys. All was serene, so long 
as he made use of his ordinary ear-trumpet, but 
there came a day when he invested in some brand 
new electric apparatus, which had a part he banded 
round his head, clamping a receiver on to one ear, 
and another sort of telephone attachment, which 
at times he held to his second ear; while in his 
breast pocket resided apparently a_ triple-ex- 
pansion battery, which seemed to need constant 
changing to higher or lower gears—at least that is 
what the choristers imagined, from a diligent 
survey of its repeated use. 

It was when the whole machinery was set running 
at top speed that we got the full benefit of this 
invention. It cracked, and bubbled, and whistled, 
and kicked, and popped, and purred. There must 
have been mysterious stops, which the good man 
pressed for all the changes in the list of musical 
terms of expression; for we got pp, mf, forte, 
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GF, dim., cres., fz, sf, vit., and a whole host of 
others. 

No doubt the dear gentleman was sublimely 
unconscious of the row his instrument was making, 
or the disturbance he was causing. Yet the choir- 
boys were expected to appear as oblivious of the 
whole affair as he was himself, and to go on with 
their singing and irreproachable behaviour, as 
though no sound but that of their own sweet voices 
smote the air. ‘“‘ Those dreadful choir-boys!” 
Precisely ! But what of those dreadful eccentrics 
also ? 

Yes ! and there were those sweet old ladies—not 
cracky, nor even eccentric, but just anxious to show 
their sympathy, and to take their part in a good 
work during the delivery of the National Mission 
Message at the end of 1916. 

A special feature of that endeavour in one of the 
parishes to which I was then sent was a Procession 
of Witness, which started from the parish church 
at the wealthy and fashionable end of the district, 
and continued its way down to the slummy parts, 
where stations were made, and prayers offered. 

The whole congregation was invited to take part 
in this Procession—at least, all who were free to do 
so; for it had to be in the afternoon, because of 
the restriction of lights at night during that awful 
time of War. 

The response to this particular appeal was 
encouraging: everyone took up the suggestion 
with fervour—so much so, that one devout member 
of the congregation was greatly distressed because 
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her age and infirmity made it impossible for her 
to join in such an outdoor Service. “‘ But could 
she—would it be possible for her to—might she 
be pardoned for venturing to make the suggestion 
that she should—come in a cab?’ Who could 
resist such pleading? In a thoughtless moment 
the benign vicar said, ‘“‘ Yes! ’’ and dismissed the 
matter from his mind. 

Therefore, on the fateful day the Procession, of 
goodly proportions, was duly marshalled, and we 
all set out, headed by the Cross; and brought up 
in the rear by—Heaven defend us !—by five cabs, 
ancient alike in construction, in horse-power, in 
Jehus, and in contents. 

That sweet old lady had whispered of her privilege 
to other kindred souls, who, in the innocence of 
their guileless hearts, came also in like manner ! 
It was too late then to refuse them, so we went 
forward and hoped for the best. 

All passed off well, till we reached our first 
halting-place—a poor street which formed a cul 
de sac. There the Procession turned upon itself 
so as to group round the Cross; and as it began 
to do this the rearguard of cabs appeared, turning 
the corner. Like lightning one of the smaller boys 
passed the word audibly: “‘Look! Here come 
the TANKS!” 

I can only answer for my own inward feelings 
during the rest of that Procession: they were 
surging to and fro like a troubled sea. In fact 
I think the boys themselves had more right than I 
to a commendation for bravery under provocation. 
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And who was to blame for that unfortunate contre- 
temps ? Most decidely not that ‘‘ dreadful choir- 
boy ’’ who made the only brilliant remark of the 
afternoon. 

That recalls another outdoor Procession, which, 
with the best intentions in the world, ended precious 
near a fiasco, because of a little want of judgment. 
And again the poor choir-boys came in for all the 
blame. 

This time it was far from the region of slums and 
cabs, and long before the War or the National 
Mission. At a delightful little country village in 
glorious Devon I had been asked to preach at a 
Harvest Festival; and great preparations had 
been made for the keeping of this Feast of “‘ St 
Mangold and All Wurzels.”’ 

The rector told me afterwards that he had lived 
in the place for less than a year, having been 
appointed to that country parish after a breakdown 
through overwork in a great city. He was but 
gradually becoming accustomed to country life. 

Shortly after his arrival, at the beginning of the 
previous winter, the new parson received a depu- 
tation soliciting his subscription and _ interest 
in the matter of starting a village band! The 
prospect was grim, but the thing itself might tend 
to promote fellowship amongst the men, and to 
provide a common interest for the winter evenings ; 
so he headed the list, lent the school-room for 
practices, and settled down to endure those early 
and noisy steps which lie along the road to musical 


skill. 
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The progress made by the stolid, patient, and 
persistent bandsmen was excellent, and by the 
summer a very creditable performance of simple 
waltzes, polkas, and what not was forthcoming 
upon the village green. 

Then occurred the unexpected and the terrifying. 
That same deputation waited once more upon the 
rector, with a request that made his blood run cold 
and hot in turn. ‘“‘ Could the band be permitted, 
on account of its acknowledged achievements, to 
accompany the singing in church at the Harvest 
Festival ? ”’ 

“Gee whiz!’ as our American friends say, 
had it come to that ? But there seemed to be no 
escape ; so the rector compromised by suggesting 
that the band, as a first endeavour, should 
accompany three of the hymns, which offer 
was accepted with alacrity ; and the padre then 
and there chose the three simplest hymns he 
could think of. 

Weeks before the event itself the villagers learnt, 
by the sounds issuing from the school on the nights 
of rehearsal, what part of their Thanksgiving was 
to consist of ! 

At last the day came, and I arrived with it: so 
did many of the clergy from the surrounding 
parishes ; for it was a custom on those occasions 
to pay a brotherly call, and take part in the rejoic- 
ing—all exactly as it should be. 

But in the little church of that particular village 
the vestry was so tiny—having been built in the 
days when only the parson himself had to be 
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provided for : such things as surpliced choirs never 
having been dreamt of—that the addition of half 
a dozen bulky clergy made it necessary to find some 
other place for robing. 

A happy thought suggested the dining-room 
of the rectory, which was commodious, though a 
quarter of a mile from the church. The only risk 
was that of a wet evening, but it turned out to be 
a glorious autumn day; so all went well, till we 
came out of the rectory to walk quietly to the 
church. Then it was that a huge surprise was 
sprung upon us: the village band was waiting 
at the rectory gate—with steam well up! At the 
head of the procession it marched, and it played 
the War March of the Priests—a choice which 
won lasting fame for the bandmaster. 

So far, so good; nothing was amiss; everyone 
was in the best of spirits, and some not a little 
proud. But this War March is not an endless 
affair, though there is no law against repeating it, 
if it doesn’t happen to last long enough at any time. 
Still, that alternative never occurred to the con- 
ductor there; so, when, a few hundred yards 
from the church, the Priests’ March gave out, 
a hurried consultation amongst the performers 
resulted in their striking up the only other march 
they knew, which, as luck would have it, was 
Tommy Atkins! This was fairly under way as 
the band lined up in the porch; and the white- 
robed choir and clergy passed into the church to 
these immortal strains ! 

Now, do you think it was fair to jacket those 
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unfortunate, simple country choir-boys for their 
disgraceful behaviour in entering church, all 
with faces as red as beetroots, and many con- 
vulsed with laughter? Poor lads! I wonder 
if this record will meet the eye of any of them, 
now grown to man’s estate! I expect the 
story will be imperishable in that delightful 
village. 

And GOD—to whom all Services are offered— 
how must it have appeared to Him? May we dare 
to ask such a question ? 

I only venture to do so here, because it recalls 
one of the most charmingly childlike things my 
own daughter ever said, when she was a little 
mite. ‘‘ Daddy,” she asked, as she sat on my knee 
saying good-night, “do you think God can under- 
stand a joke?” 

“What do you mean, my darling ? ”’ I questioned 
in amazement. 

“Only that, daddy dear,’ she replied. ‘‘ Do 
you think He really can understand a joke ? ”’ 

“ But why do you ask such a funny question ? ”’ 
I persisted, being utterly mystified as to what 
she could possibly have at the back of her 
mind. 

“Why, because I told Him an awfully good one 
in my. prayers this morning, daddy: and I do 
hope He understood it.” 

Dear heart of an innocent child, who could 
tell even her jokes to God! I expect He did 
understand; as no doubt He does anything 
that is innocent and harmless; though we 
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ourselves often look glum and severe enough 
over it, eh ? 

To be a choir-boy was the first ambition I 
have any recollection of, back in the old days, 
when I was taken to church by my parents 
as a little chap of five or six. And the reason 
for this keen desire was not the glamour of 
wearing a white surplice, and being the beheld 
of all beholders ; because in that severe old church 
the parson preached in a black gown, and the 
choristers, with the organ, were perched up in an 
ugly gallery behind us. 

Apart from the really excellent singing of the 
choir, which even then sent a thrill through me— 
particularly when they sang a special Service, or 
an anthem—it was, I think, the air of mystery 
about that gallery and organ that so fascinated 
me. My little head was constantly turning round 
to see who were up there, and what they were 
doing. 

How I ached to go on a voyage of discovery 
up those mysterious steps that curled round into 
the darkness, just inside the door as we entered 
and left the church! It was up those stone stairs 
I had seen the choir-boys disappearing. 

But the thing which completely mesmerised 
me was the looking-glass fixed just above the 
head of the organist, at an angle which allowed 
him, by a mere upward glance, to see what the 
parson was doing right away at the other end of 
the church. 

In answer to multitudes of questions I discovered 
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that the organist himself merely pressed the notes, 
and stops, and things ; but that, before any sound 
came out of the big pipes I could see, a mighty 
pair of bellows had to be blown by a strong man 
somewhere inside the organ. 

That was mystery for a small boy if you like. 
What sort of man was this blowing man? Were. 
his bellows anything like those in the blacksmith’s 
shop? How did he know when they wanted him 
to blow? How did he get into the organ—had he 
to crawl through a hole, like a dog getting into his 
kennel, or did he go up a ladder, or in at some little 
door? What part of the organ was he in when he 
got there—top, bottom, middle, right or left ? 
Had he a light inside there in the dark, and could 
he see out at all, through the pipes, or through 
any chinks ? 

So I puzzled on, after I had first seen and heard 
that wonderful organ ; but the mystery about the 
blower was apparently explained when, after a 
while, I caught sight of the looking-glass. I 
hadn’t the faintest idea that it was a looking- 
glass, else it wouldn’t have possessed such an 
entrancing interest for me. I imagined it was 
just a hole in the organ, through which that 
blowing-man inside might look out, to get his 
directions from the organist, and to see us all 
in the church. 

This was obvious to me, because it seemed as 
if I so constantly caught the man peeping out of 
his hole. What I really saw was the organist’s 
face, when he happened to glance up at his mirror, 
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of course. From our pew, near the front of the 
church, it appeared exactly as if someone inside 
the organ were looking out. 

And whenever my blower-man peeped down, 
he was staring straight at me. There were times 
when I longed to give him a nod of recognition, 
but I judged it wiser not to start that; for, 
even as it was, my people were for ever nudging 
and whispering to me to turn my head round 
the right way, and pay attention to what the 
parson was saying; though he wasn’t in the 
very least interesting, compared with my blowing 
friend upstairs, looking out of his hole in the 
organ. 

How I longed to be one of the choir-boys! up 
there quite close to the organ, and the organist, 
and the bellows-man—up those dark, mysterious 
stairs; and able, not only to take part in the 
special bits of singing, which sounded so much more 
interesting than the ordinary things that every- 
body else in the church joined in—and which so 
many round me sang all wrong, and out of tune ; 
but also to look down and see the people from 
behind, and spot what they were all up to, when 
they were supposed to be quite still and doing 
nothing (the only idea of ‘“‘ worship” in other 
minds than children’s, by the by); for I confess 
that it was the thought of those watching eyes 
up in the gallery at the back, more than 
anything else, that kept my own active little 
body comparatively still during the long, tedious 
Services. 
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Yes ! [longed to be achoir-boy. And there came 
a day when that longing burst all bounds, so that 
I made open confession of it at home, with no little 
fear and trembling at my own audacity. I shall 
never forget that day, because, though it shocked 
me greatly at first, to think that anything so 
dreadful as I had seen could take place in 
that awesome church; yet there was a delicious 
spice of wickedness about it, which appealed to 
me with such overwhelming force at the time, 
that I longed all the more intensely to be 
nearer my bold, bad blowing-man. This is what 
happened : 

It fell on a day that the gentleman who acted 
as “‘ Leader of the Choir ’’—an officer I have never 
come across in any other place—was married, 
and my father wished to be present at the 
wedding of one of the most esteemed of our church 
workers. 

When I discovered that there was to be an 
elaborate Service, I gave no one any peace. till 
the word had gone forth that I also might attend 
the function. 

It was my first appearance at a wedding, so 
there was much to fascinate me, especially as 
there were more elaborate decorations and fancy 
dresses than I ever saw in the church, even on its 
greatest Festival days. 

The choir were there in full force, with mon- 
strous buttonholes, and beaming faces. So was 
my blowing-man, with a countenance that wore 
a radiant smile I had not seen there on Sundays. 
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I don’t wonder at that, because at ordinary Services 
there was certainly nothing that ever tempted even 
me to smile—though it took very little as a rule 
to do that. But this wedding-day that face kept 
bobbing up at the hole almost every second, all 
wreathed in smiles; so that I could only with 
difficulty keep my eyes off it; and, though I 
wasn’t by any means the most important person 
there that day, it seemed to me more than ever that 
the blow-man was trying every time to catch my 
eye. 

After a very elaborate performance, and a lot 
of mysterious mumbling, the bride and bridegroom 
disappeared, with the parson and a number of 
the best-dressed people, into the vestry; and, 
while they were gone, the choir sang a ripping 
anthem thing, which kept my eyes glued up at 
the back all the time. Then there was a com- 
motion in the church, and all the people came out 
of the vestry arm in arm, just as the organist began 
a livelier march tune than I’d heard him play 
before. 

Round went my head, to see whether the player 
had to pull out lots of stops for that sort of thing, 
and. !! CouldI believe myeyes? At that very 
moment the blowing-man looked out of his hole, 
just bursting with laughter ; and he was certainly 
_ looking at me—there could be no doubt about it 
this time. Only no, it couldw’t be true! Yet, 
by all that was funny, it was true! He deliberately 
put his right thumb to his nose, and opened his 
hand at me ! 
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Heavens! And they’d made me sit up horribly 
at home for daring to do that very thing to my own 
sister! But he did it to me—I’ll swear he did! 
And 1? Why I just stood up on the seat and 
waved my book frantically at him; till I was 
ignominiously hauled down by a strong parental 
hand, and threatened with instant extermination 
if I so much as breathed again before we got out 
of church. 

It was not till long after that I discovered 
the truth of it all—and that it was the organist 
himself, who looked up into his glass, and gave 
this unconventional token of his affectionate 
good wishes to his friend, who for a moment 
glanced at his companions of the choir, as he 
proudly armed his bride through the crowded 
church. 

That organist is still alive, and he is well known. 
But we are both grey-haired now. I wonder if 
he’ll read these lines, and find his conscience prick- 
ing him, as he realizes that someone else besides 
the bridegroom saw what he did in church that 
day ! 

Are you surprised at my overwhelming desire 
to get up near that organ, and to become one of 
“those dreadful choir-boys’”’ ? They wouldn’t hear 
of it at home, when I begged and prayed of them 
to allow it ; so I had to possess my soul in patience, 
till I reached the advanced age of eight, when mis- 
fortune came to me in the form of a serious illness, 
which resulted in my being sent to a grandmother, 
for a long holiday, to pick up health and strength 
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again, in the most charming of small country 
rectories. 

Here there was a delightful little church, beau- 
tifully appointed, and lovingly cared for in every 
detail. Picture my astonishment and delight, 
when the first Sunday morning I found, what I 
had never before seen—choir-boys and men in 
cassocks and surplices ! 

And there was a further charm added even to 
this ; for in that particular church the choir-boys 
were limited to six, who sat on one side; while 
in the opposite row of stalls sat six girls, in Red 
Riding Hood dresses. These girls assembled in 
a seat at the back and they walked in a line up 
the church, and took their places, just before the 
rest of the choir came out from the vestry. 

You have already guessed the sequel. That 
grandmother of mine wasn’t anything like so hard 
to explain things to as some other people of my 
acquaintance, and after a little special pleading 
I managed to get my way; no doubt because the 
squire’s daughter, who acted as organist, and 
trained the little choir, helped considerably, by 
starting the notion that I hada bit of a voice, and 
so might be rather more than ornamental. And 
I became a choir-boy. 

I little knew what a big thing I was embarking 
upon, when, in that simple country church, I stood 
alone in front of the altar, and was solemnly 
admitted to the Office of a Chorister in the 


Church. 
Long years have passed since then, with their 
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sunshine and shadow, but never from that day 
has there been a time in my life when I have 
not had a seat in the choir; and never a single 
regret that in early childhood my life was thus 
directed. 


CHAPTER II 
THOSE STRANGE CLERGY 


IT is all very well for us to talk so often of ‘‘ those 
dreadful choir-boys,” but what, on the other hand, 
is the choir-boys’ opinion of us likely to be? What, 
for instance, do you imagine they sometimes think 
of “those strange clergy,” with whom they are 
brought so much into contact ? We must appear 
rather odd at times; but, if I am to tell of others 
who have distinguished themselves in this direction, 
it is only fair that I should begin with some things 
against myself. 

It was a winter day, and the snow had been 
falling steadily the whole afternoon. The children 
leaving school were in the seventh heaven with their 
snowballing, and there flashed into my mind the 
recollection of the last snowy time we had ex- 
perienced, when a stray shot of some unlucky 
chorister had gone clean through a stained-glass 
window in the Lady Chapel; and the church- 
wardens had been as perturbed and excited as 
if some devastating shell had been deliberately 
aimed by ferocious Huns to demolish the whole 
building. 

So, after Evensong that winter day, I summoned 
to my aid all the severity of authority I possessed 

. 33 
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to impress upon the choir-boys, ere they departed, 
the necessity for trampling down any natural 
desire for snow-fights, until the sacred precincts 
of the churchyard had been safely passed. 

I believe the warning had its due effect, but alas 
for the weakness of poor human nature ! 

The very next morning it happened that the 
rector and three of his staff of clergy found them- 
selves entering that churchyard together from 
the farther end, on their way to an early Service : 


When the snow lay round about, 
Deep, and crisp, and even. 


The years dropped off the shoulders of those 
highly decorous gentlemen like magic, and, before 
any of them knew exactly what had happened, it 
was Rector and Precentor versus the other two. 
The latter, I fear, got decidedly the best of it, for 
they had youth on their side. 

But whether that pair gained the victory or not 
was neither here nor there: the thing that really 
concerned me personally was that as I passed 
towards the church, hurriedly removing the stains 
of battle, who should I discover looking on with 
diabolical glee but three of “‘ those dreadful choir- 
boys,’ who chanced to be going through the 
churchyard on their way to school, long before 
they had any need to be there at all! 

How had the mighty fallen ! 

I have often wondered how I must have appeared 
to the choir-boys present at a Funeral Service I 
once conducted, just after being appointed to a 
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new parish. It was a fall of another kind I had 
that day. 

The church was beautifully set on a hill, and 
about half-way up the steep rise of the churchyard 
the grave had been prepared. The soil was pure 
sand, which the grave-digger had thrown down the 
slope ; so that the top of the grave was made level, 
to support the usual planks for the bearers to stand 
firmly upon as they lowered the coffin. 

Everything proceeded with the utmost reverence 
till the very end of the Service. I was at the head 
of the grave, and the rather portly sacristan at the 
foot, with the choir-boys arranged in a convenient 
place at the side. After the hymn, which closed 
the Service, the sacristan stepped back, when, to 
everyone’s consternation, I suddenly took a header 
backwards down that great heap of sand! There 
was nothing underneath the boards where I had 
been standing; so, when the sacristan got off his 
end of the planks, the whole thing acted like a see- 
saw, with the most disastrous results, so far as I 
was concerned. 

For one wild moment I suspected those giggling 
choir-boys of a practical joke, but afterwards I 
discovered it was a pure accident. Still, it must 
have given the boys a quaint idea of their new 
parson. 

At another church, I remember appearing before 
the choir hardly at my best. 

I had had some trouble with my throat, which 
the doctor had put right with a slight operation, 
though he had advised me for some months to keep 
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a glass of water handy whenever I was preaching, 
in case I felt there was any likelihood of a fit of 
coughing. 

That water was easy to arrange for in my own 
pulpit, but it was when visiting other churches 
that I found the difficulty. 

On the evening in question I asked the verger 
if he would put a glass in the church for me; 
but who on earth would have imagined that he 
would place it on my seat, instead of in the pulpit ? 
However, that is what he did, with the inevitable 
result that, not knowing it was there, I sat on it 
and overturned it ! 

Sopping wet I was, and miserably cold all 
through the Service. That, of course, I could 
bear in silence, but it was when I passed through 
the choir on my way to the pulpit that the choir- 
boys spotted my dripping surplice! Neither they 
nor I could be so very much blamed—do you 
think ?—for paying scanty attention to the sermon 
that night. 

It was during those same dreadful months, when 
that glass of water was becoming a nightmare 
to me, that in another church—this time a fashion- 
able one, with costly appointments of every 
description, which added point to the situation— 
where I had gone as a special preacher, my only 
chance of asking the sacristan if he could smuggle 
a little water into the pulpit for me, was when he 
passed through the vestry as the choir were all 
standing ready for the Service. His reply sent us 
into peals of laughter, though the poor old man 
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nearly shed tears of penitence afterwards ; because 
he simply answered in the innocence of his heart : 
“Well, Sir, I’m awfully sorry that only last night 
I broke the glass; but I’ve a nice clean jam-pot, 
Sir, and the water’s quite pure.” 

There, sure enough, in the pulpit I found a jam- 
jar, which I knew I daren’t attempt to use, however 
badly I might want to; and all the time I was 
preaching I was conscious that every eye in the 
choir was fastened on me, to see the strange ex- 
hibition of a special preacher drinking in such a 
place from a Dundee marmalade jar. 

Years after, when I visited the church again, 
Charlie—the old sacristan—told me he still 
treasured that jam-pot. 

Still a further story of the season of adventure 
with the water. 

During the following Lent I exchanged pulpits 
on Sunday evenings with the vicar of a neighbour- 
ing church. The first Sunday I forgot all about 
my precious glass of water, though I should have 
been glad of it ; for I had had a heavy day, and my 
throat was troublesome. 

The next Sunday, too, I thought of the water 
‘only just in time: the choir were already waiting 
for the vestry prayer, when I whispered to the 
verger —who was an important person there, 
arrayed in a gorgeous gown with velvet facings— 
that I would like some water in the pulpit, if he 
could manage it with as little fuss as possible. 

“ Certainly, Sir! ’’ said he ; and he disappeared. 
In a few moments he was back. I said the prayer, 
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and then the choir walked in procession, singing 
a hymn, from the vestry, in the tower at the 
west end of the church, to their places in the 
chancel. 

We had done the same thing the Sunday before, 
but the people on either side of the gangway hadn’t 
turned round and stared at me in the marked way 
they were doing this night. I felt strangely con- 
fused, because I was sure they had found something 
to stare at in that fashion. I wondered was my 
hair sticking up behind more than usual, or had I 
a smut all down my nose, that they glared at me 
so? 

At last we arrived at our stalls, and then—Great 
Cesar !—then I saw what everyone had been, 
gazing at. That imbecile verger had proceeded 
slowly and solemnly up the church, all through 
the singing of the hymn, immediately behind 
me, with his arms raised above his head, carrying 
a glass of water, which in the end he mounted the 
pulpit steps with, and deposited in full view of 
the congregation ! 

There, during the Service, it stood, while the 
choir-boys were glancing, first at the glass and 
then at me. Doubtless they were puzzling whether 
there was to follow an ordinary sermon, or a much 
more unusual and exciting performance with the 
water. 

As for me, I tried to appear unconscious of the 
whole affair, and to remove the offending glass with 
what grace I could (How I should have loved to 
throw it at the verger’s head !) to the back of the 
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pulpit, determined rather to die of coughing than 
to taste of that water. 

It was in a country parish, in the golden autumn, 
that I must have cut a sorry figure before the simple 
choir-boys of the place, and have been reckoned 
one more of those eccentric clergy who sometimes 
came their way. 

They were celebrating the ‘‘ Feast of Pumpkins ” 
in an out-of-the-way corner of ‘‘ Darset dear,” 
where they had revived or instituted much merri- 
ment in the keeping of their Harvest Home. 

On the village green, hard by the tiny church, 
was a monster marquee, erected for the housing 
of a Flower Show and refreshments; and some 
wandering gipsies had provided swings, and 
cocoa-nut shies, with other delights. The whole 
afternoon and evening were to be spent in such 
complete enjoyment as only this one day in all the 
year afforded; so that from far and near came 
troops of country folk in their Sunday best. 

The Thanksgiving Service was fixed at the twi- 

light hour, and it was then that I had the honour 
of appearing as the special preacher. The choir 
had prepared an anthem (!) and they were attending 
in full force. 
* Not more than a hundred people could possibly 
be crowded into the little church ; so the majority 
of those gathered together were obliged to continue 
their gaiety outside, even while the Service was 
proceeding within. 

But on the morning of this particular festival 
day the vicar was the subject of a brain wave ; for 
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he conceived the idea of having the Flower Show 
removed, and the tent rigged up for the special 
Service. Every available chair and form was 
commandeered from church and school, and a 
giant harmonium did duty as an organ. Two 
flaring naphtha lamps were borrowed from the 
gipsies, the other lights consisting of hastily- 
procured Chinese lanterns. 

All sports were closed down, the church bell was 
rung, and the whole gathering was collected in the 
marquee, where the choir were arranged at one 
end. Seldom have I heard the old Harvest hymns 
sung with such heartiness and evident pleasure. 
Nothing could have gone better; till it came 
to the special part of the Service for which I was 
responsible. Then, to my horror, I found they had 
planned for me to use a table as my pulpit ; for 
it was necessary that I should be well above such 
a big congregation. 

An ordinary, solid, four-legged kitchen table 
no one could have objected to, but what they had 
provided was not that; it was merely a trestle 
table, and that standing on uneven ground. I 
stepped on to it by first mounting a chair; 
and then, seeing the exceeding difficulty I had in 
keeping any balance at all, four of the hale and 
hearty choir-men hurried forward to the four 
corners, to keep the whole erection up. But it 
swayed, and lurched, and tipped, and tossed; till 
at last my thoughts got so sadly mixed that, in 
order to avoid a much more precipitate and un- 
dignified ending to my discourse, I brought the 
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sermon to a somewhat abrupt conclusion, before 
the allotted time. 

I shall ever remember the vision of those four 
unoffending choir-men, whose faces were dripping 
with perspiration, as I descended from the 
heights ; and the look of genuine disappointment 
the choir-boys wore, because such an interesting 
and uncertain performance had come so tamely 
to an end. 

There are times when the particular little demon 
who arranges parsons’ nightmares causes me still 
to dream that once again I am attempting to 
expound the Catholic Faith from anything but a 
sure foundation. 

There was a day when, doubtless, I appeared— 
not, indeed, before the whole choir, but in the 
eyes of one of the lads—as a quaint parson; 
though fortunately there was a chance of giving 
him an explanation of the matter at the 
time. 

One of my colleagues had gone out as vicar of 
a parish in New Zealand ; and when we said good- 
bye I suggested jokingly that, seeing he was bound 
for the neighbourhood of Canterbury, where the 
lambs come from, he might send me a decent 
specimen of a frozen beast as a little present from 
the Mission Field. Never for a moment, of course, 
did I imagine he would take me seriously, but the 
next summer—as luck would have it, the very week 
before we were starting for our holiday—to my 
amazement I received a letter from Smithfield 
Market, to the effect that a carcase of Canterbury 
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Lamb had been delivered there addressed to me, 
and asking for instructions as to where it should 
be sent. 

It was an awkward time to be receiving such 
a consignment ; so I suggested that, as one lamb 
was as good as another, the Market people might 
be pleased to send us one after we returned from 
our vacation. My proposal, however, did not 
meet with their approval; for they informed me 
that this particular beast was mine, and that they 
would be obliged to charge for cold storage if they 
kept it. 

On the whole, therefore, it seemed better to 
get the thing ; taking with us what we might have 
immediate need of, and giving away the rest. But 
it was necessary to make certain that the animal 
arrived before we started off; so a telegram was 
the only thing. 

I referred to the Market letter, to be certain of 
the proper technical term to use in my wire, with 
the result that I prepared at the post office a tele- 
gram as follows: ‘‘ Send carcase at once addressed 
to the Rev. - 

This scrap of paper I handed in to my choir-boy 
friend—now grown into a tall lad, and in the choir 
promoted to a seat with the men—who stood 
waiting behind the counter. His look of pained 
wonder as he read the message was a sight to behold. 
I inquired whether the directions were not clear, 
and his astonishing reply explained his bewildered 
expression. 

“Well, Sir, I’ve heard a Christian body called 
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by different names, but this is the first time I’ve 
ever seen one referred to as a carcase—and by a 
clergyman, too ! ”’ 

Poor fellow! He was under the impression that 
I was making final arrangements for some Funeral 
Service at the church! — 

It happened that in the parish then adjoining 
my own, the priest in charge of an important 
district church was presented to a living, and his 
successor could not take up his duties for about 
a month; therefore, during the interregnum a 
locum tenens was conducting the Sunday Services. 

Late one Saturday night the rector of this parish 
came in a great state of distress to ask if I could 
possibly help him. He had only that evening 
received a telegram from the locum tenens to say 
that it would not be convenient for him to come 
again. So there was the distracted rector begging 
my aid. He had been able to fix up everything 
for the next day except Morning Prayer: could 
I manage by hook or by crook to take that for — 
him ? 

It wasn’t by any means an easy thing to 
arrange, but in the end I was able to go and help 
my needy brother. Eleven o’clock saw me at his 
district church, more or less out of breath. 

When I came to open my bag, I found that in 
the hurry I had forgotten to put in anything be- 
sides a cassock and a surplice. However, I could 
borrow a stole there, no doubt, and the absence of 
a hood wouldn’t matter for once. 

The choir were waiting for the vestry prayer 
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before proceeding into the church, and I asked one 
of the elder boys standing near me if he would be 
so kind as to get me a stole. 

“T’m very sorry, Sir,’ he answered, ‘ but we 
haven’t any.” 

‘OQ! I feel sure you'll find one of some sort, if 
you only know where to look for it,” I ventured ; 
“and I don’t mind what colour it is—black, green, 
red, white, or any other shade; but I think 
I’d better wear something.” 

‘No, Sir,” persisted the lad, “‘ there isn’t a single 
one, I’m certain.”’ 

“But, surely,” I argued, “‘ whenever I’ve 
preached here before, and needed a stole, I’ve been 
able to borrow one ?”’ 

“Yes, Sir, that may be,’ he replied, ‘‘ but they 
all belonged to the priest in charge, and when he 
left, the other week, he took them with him.” 

“Then, I suppose the clergyman who was taking 
duty here last Sunday brought his own stole with 
him ? ’”’ I questioned. 

“No, Sir,’’ returned my self-possessed choir- 
boy, “he had the same difficulty, because he had 
come without it, too; but he wore the bookmarker 
out of the Bible, Sir.’ 

It was at a church, not a hundred miles from 
the one just mentioned, that the choir-boys had 
a similar opportunity of meditating upon the 
vagaries of the clergy. 

Here, one Maundy Thursday the rector suddenly 
collapsed, after a strenuous Lent and Holy Week, 
and the unfortunate Senior Priest was faced with 
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the heavy work of Good Friday; for the chief 
part of which the rector himself had been re- 
sponsible. The only help he could obtain, in 
response to telegrams and telephone calls, was 
from some London agency who promised to send 
the one parson they could secure. 

Good Friday morning produced the most ex- 
traordinary person in clerical attire that anyone 
there had ever set eyes on. He was so unlike the 
genuine article, that the priest in charge decided 
at first sight the man must be a fraud; and so 
determined to give him no work of any importance 
to do. His suspicions seemed to be confirmed 
when the strange individual asked if he might 
borrow some “‘ robes,” as he called them. 

“You may select anything you require from 
that cupboard,’ said the man in command, 
pointing to the most sacred spot in the vestry— 
the rector’s wardrobe, into which it was almost a 
sin for anyone else even to glance. 

The choir were watching with awe the 
invasion of this sanctum; but they looked with 
even greater wonder as the visiting cleric proceeded 
to “robe.” He managed to get safely into a 
cassock and surplice, and then, noticing that the 
other clergy were wearing black scarves, he took 
down, not the rector’s scarf, but his extra-long 
black cincture. This he put on, stole fashion ! 
But the thing, being meant to go several times 
round a fairly rotund Canon’s waist, and even 
then to have its fringed ends dropping almost to 
his heels, when used in this novel way as a stole, 
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simply hung down with two or three yards on the 
floor on either side. 

The reverend gentleman seemed to ject that 
somehow this was a trifle unusual. He sent an 
appealing glance towards the other clergy, but 
they were both, to all appearance, deeply engrossed 
in important matters ; though in reality they were 
intent on watching this queer fish out of the corners 
of their eyes, to see what he would be up to next. 

His survey of the other men showed that their 
scarves reached only to the bottom of their sur- 
plices; and the stranger hauled on at one side of 
his cincture-scarf till the other end of it came to 
his knees. The result was, of course, to place on 
the opposite side more yards of cincture, which 
he had no idea how to dispose of. At last, in 
despair, he wound this round and round his neck, 
to use up the spare stuff. 

Arrayed in this unique fashion the innocent 
was allowed to go into the church, though he was 
told that there would be nothing for him to do at 
that Service. When he came out, he was mopping 
his streaming face; for that scarf arrangement 
which he dared not unwind before the whole 
congregation, was a bit suffocating on such a 
beautiful, warm Good Friday. 

The boys of another choir of my acquaintance 
spent a memorable Sunday morning, because of 
their parson’s stole. 

It was an interesting parish, in the midst of a 
great horse-breeding district, and a friend, who 
was then the vicar, had asked me to take his 
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vicarage and clerical duty for a month one 
summer. 

This proved to be a new and pleasant ex- 
perience. For instance, I found the whole choir 
was composed of stable-boys and jockeys, from 
the nearest racing stables ; and one of the church- 
wardens was the biggest horse-trainer in the 
neighbourhood. Then, I had the very novel sight 
on Sundays of a church with more men than 
women in the congregation ; for the stable hands 
turned up well, and we had hearty and altogether 
delightful Services. 

The church was an old one, but it had been sadly 
defaced with high-backed pews, hideous galleries, 
and a three-decker pulpit ; all of which had been 
allowed to stay on there, when they were cleared out 
of most other churches years before. An old, old 
parson still clung to the ways of his boyhood, and 
looked upon even the simplest alteration in the 
appearance or Services of the church as rank _ 
popery, and the invention of the Evil One. 

There came a day, however, when the old gentle- 
man passed from this dowdy, gloomy type of 
worship to something brighter and _ worthier ; 
and his successor was anxious, very gradually— 
so aS not to wound even the most conservative 
of slow-moving country folk—to tidy up and 
improve the church and its Services. 

With this end in view, the new vicar decided 
to introduce a little colour into the dull building, 
and, as a beginning, to institute the wearing of 
stoles, which would change their hue with the 
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different seasons of the Church; in place of the 
one and only black silk scarf of former days. 

But innocent and harmless as this might be, the 
vicar felt that even such a mild innovation should 
be brought about gently; so he planned to 
start with the colour least removed from black ; 
and on the first Sunday of the next Lent he appeared 
in a stole of so dark a shade of violet that only 
the lynx-eyed would be likely to notice the change : 
he hoped it might even escape unobserved. 

Vain hope! The moment the good man 
appeared, the whole congregation was consumed 
with excitement: there was staring, nudging, 
pointing, whispering, and a curious atmosphere, 
not (as the vicar had been inclined to anticipate) 
of annoyance and disapproval, but almost of reck- 
lessness about the whole Service. The choir in 
their gallery at the back of the church gave a more 
spirited rendering of the music than had been their 
wont since he had come to the parish, and all the 
people joined in with vigour. 

It was an anxious hour for the perplexed padre, 
and he was not sorry to be once more in the 
seclusion of the vestry. Here he braced himself 
for the preliminary encounter with the irate church- 
wardens; but to his astonishment they entered 
with ‘beaming faces, and greeted him with marked 
cordiality. 

“Good morning, Sir,” said the one who was 
carrying the almsdish. “‘ By the weight of this I 
should think we had a bumper collection this 
morning ; and if 1 might be allowed to make a 
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prophecy, Sir, I should imagine you would be 
about the most popular vicar we have ever 
had.” 

“Popular ?”’ exclaimed the mystified parson. 
“Popular? What do you mean?” 

“Didn’t you notice the commotion in church 
when you appeared this morning?” queried the 
churchwarden, as he deposited his burden upon 
the vestry table. 

“ Certainly I did,” answered the vicar. ‘“‘ But 
I feared that might have been caused by this 
violet stole I was wearing for the first time; and 
when I saw the stir it seemed to create, I looked 
forward, not exactly to popularity, but to angry 
protest.” 

“Then you didn’t catch what every man and 
_ boy was anxious to whisper to his neighbour, the 
moment you came out of the vestry wearing that 
coloured scarf, Sir? ’’ questioned the warden 
once more. 

“No, my friend, I heard nothing they were 
saying : what was it ? ’’ replied the vicar. 

“‘ Well, Sir, it was on everybody’s lips at once, 
and the words sounded as if but one voice had 
spoken them—Bendigo’s colour !”’ 

Now Bendigo was the most famous racehorse 
that had ever gone out from those stables, or, 
indeed, from anywhere in that district. 

These incidents connected with the dress of the 
clergy in church tempt me—and you see how 
easily I am falling into the temptation—to 
record one more; for the pure joy of telling 
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so delicious a story, even though no choir-boy 
enters into it. 

It was at a church in a well-known city, where 
I spent happy years as Precentor of one of the 
finest choirs it has been my privilege to be connected 
with ; and the incumbent himself is my authority 
for what I relate. 

One delightful summer afternoon at tea-time 
there turned up at the vicarage a venerable parson, 
whom the vicar had not seen for many a long day ; 
in fact he had never been to that city before. But 
he was passing through the place at the beginning 
of a holiday, and so decided to break his journey, 
in order to pay a surprise visit to his old friend, 
if by good luck he should find him at home. 

The meeting was such a pleasure to these college 
chums of years long past, that it was quickly 
arranged for the traveller to stay the night. 

Over dinner that evening, stories of old days 
and almost forgotten acquaintances followed one 
another in quick succession ; till at last the vicar 
mentioned a man whom they had both known 
fairly intimately at the ’varsity. The visitor asked 
how he fared, as he lived in that same town, being 
rector of another parish. He learnt to his regret 
that this old friend of under-graduate days had 
only that week passed to his rest, and was actually 
to be buried on the morrow. 

“IT am conducting the funeral myself,’ added 
the vicar. ‘‘In fact I should like to have taken 
the early Celebration at his church in the morning, 
but I had to refuse; because I happen to be the 
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only one left on the staff at the present moment— 
the other men are holiday-keeping—and I have 
my own Service to take at 7.30.” 

“ But,” urged his visitor, ‘ now that I am here, 
couldn’t I be responsible for your early Service, 
and so free you ? ” 

With some diffidence the vicar suggested that 
his friend would hardly care to take that Service 
in a church of such an advanced type, where the 
Eucharistic Vestments were in daily use. 

‘“‘ My dear fellow,” insisted his reverend brother, 
“T should not dream of letting such a thing make 
any difference on an occasion like this. True, I 
have never cared for Vestments, nor have I ever 
even seen them worn ; but rather than you should 
miss this chance of showing a last token of respect 
and affection for poor I will gladly Celebrate 
for you, wearing whatever is the custom of your 
church.” 

There was no denying the good man, so a message 
was sent that the vicar would after all be able to 
be at the other church the next morning; and he 
explained to his old chum that a Server would 
be present in good time at his own church to help 
the Celebrant in his vesting, while the Vestments 
themselves would be found neatly prepared and 
arranged for use in the order in which they were 
to be put on. 

When both the Services were over, the two clergy 
met at breakfast, and the vicar’s first inquiry was 
as to how his companion had got on with his 
first use of Vestments. 
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“O!1 think I managed pretty well, thank you,” 
was the reply; ‘‘ though as a matter of fact no 
Server turned up. But I discovered, as you said, 
that the garments were all carefully placed so that 
I could don them easily.” 

“Then you had no difficulty in getting them 
on?” asked the vicar, with a sigh of relief. 

“No! I found no difficulty in putting on the 
Vestments,’ he answered, “though I must 
confess that I-had the utmost difficulty in getting 
on my surplice over them”? ! 

It is the sayings and doings of queer clergy 
before the choir-boys that 1 am in this chapter 
writing about. Such experiences as the following, 
for instance, choristers are expected to stand 
without turning a hair. 

Many quaint words and phrases are now current 
which were first coined by sailors or soldiers during 
the Great War, amongst them the drawn-out 
salutation of farewell: Good-by-ee. Everywhere 
this became familiar, till it even earned the dis- 
tinction of being selected as the title of a Revue 
on the Variety Stage. 

What punishment do you consider adequate for 
the absent-minded parson who, when the use of the 
expression I have mentioned was at its height, 
came to help one Sunday at my own church, and 
began his part of the Service in a drony, monotonous 
voice: Let us pray-ee? And ought the choir-boys 
to have been blamed for exploding ? 

The last thing in the world I should attempt 
would be to condemn humour in the pulpit: we 
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get far too little of it to be censorious about what 
does occasionally burst forth. But it is a thing 
which needs very careful, not to say reverent 
handling : it depends so much upon the individual. 
What one man might say with telling effect and 
the utmost decorum, another would only exhibit 
as the essence of bad judgment, or even worse. 

Few men, for instance, possess the extraordinary 
gift which dear Father Stanton, of St Alban’s, 
Holborn, had of introducing humour—whole- 
hearted, sparkling humour—into the pulpit; so 
that it sounded perfectly natural, and offended no 
one. 

How well I remember his coming to my own 
church one Sunday evening, and preaching a 
striking sermon on the Good Shepherd. It would 
have done you good to see the wrapt attention 
‘of the choir-boys. 

The time slipped away so smoothly that we were 
all astonished to hear the preacher stop suddenly, 
and then say, in his own inimitable way : 

“My dear friends! Have you noticed how the 
time’s been running on? Why, I’ve been preach- 
ing for over half an hour already, and I’ve lots 
more I want to say. It reminds me of an old 
friend of mine, who once said to me: ‘Stanton, 
whenever I sit down to listen to a sermon, I take 
half a crown out of my pocket and put it on the 
ledge in front of me, and say to myself: “ That’s 
for the collection, if the preacher goes on for twenty 
minutes; but for every five minutes over that I 
take off sixpence!”’”’ 
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“So I want you all to put out your half-crowns 
again, because I’m going on for another quarter 
of an hour !”’ 

The choir-boys’ faces were wreathed in smiles, 
and we all chuckled, but the next moment we 
were deadly serious again, while we were brought 
right into the presence of the Good Shepherd ; 
and somehow it seemed not at all out of place that 
we had stopped to smile upon the way. 

So I am not criticizing in this matter: I am 
merely suggesting that such things as I am about 
to describe are not conducive to the quiet behaviour 
expected of choir-boys—that’s all. I heard both 
these notices myself. 

The rector was not without his fads and fancies, 
one at least of which was distinctly good: he was 
ultra-particular that the church should be kept 
spotlessly clean. It was his boast that, though 
the building was in the centre of a large and some- 
what grimy town, it was possible for a lady in a 
light summer dress to come in and kneel down 
anywhere with impunity. 

It was this passion of his for scrupulous cleanli- 
ness that caused him one Sunday to give out, 
with the usual announcements, this rather dis- 
concerting notice :— 

“No doubt all of you saw, as you came into 
church this morning, that the churchwardens had 
provided you with new doormats. I hope you saw 
also, and acted upon, the injunction of the printed 
request they have put up in big letters—PLEASE 
WirE YouR FEET. Personally I shall be quite 
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satisfied if you will simply wipe your shoes 
as you enter; but, whichever you decide upon, 
don’t forget to do either the one or the other!” 4 

That same rector, one Sunday evening, without 
any warning, fired off the following at us :— 

“As I announced just now, the collections to- 
day are for Parochial Expenses. May I venture 
to say that the parish at this present time is not 
in need of buttons ? Still, if there is a real anxiety 
on the part of any of you to give buttons, permit 
me to suggest that you supply them by the dozen 
on a card—odd mackintosh buttons, I assure you, 
are of no earthly use to us.” 

Yes ! second thoughts only confirm my first, that 
it requires a nicety of judgment, and a sense of 
the gravity of overshooting the mark, before you 
venture upon the humorous in the pulpit. That is, 
for the average man. There are parsons, of course, 
whose whole conversation and bearing breathe 
of dry humour: it radiates from them naturally, 
like light from a candle, and everything they say 
is lit up with it. 

I had one such colleague years ago, and with 
him at hand work of all kinds went easier, both in 
and out of church. He was a Scotsman, and the 
quaintest humour bubbled up and ran over at the 
least provocation. But, though stories of him 
might be entertaining, they would not concern 
choir-boys, who are the special subject of this 
book. One incident, however, I may relate, be- 
cause it occurred in the clergy vestry, and it was 
only by dint of closing, in the nick of time, the 
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door leading to the vestry of the choir, that I 
prevented the boys—who were there with their 
ears attentive—from hearing what certainly would 
have returned to their minds whenever they after- 
wards saw the priests referred to. 

There was a festival going forward, which meant 
the attendance of all the clergy from the different 
churches of the parish, and my Scotch colleague 
had turned up with a man who had just joined the 
staff of the district church he himself was then in 
charge of. As the rest of us were already there, 
he had a good opportunity of introducing the new- 
comer to us individually, which he did after his own 
unique fashion :— 





“ This is ——-, the Precentor, whose voice moves 
you to tears; this is , who can’t sing a note, 
but who fortunately knows it; this is ——, who 


can’t sing either, but unfortunately doesn’t know 
it ; this is , our bald cockatoo: an empty barn 
needs no thatch; this is , our undertaker, 
whose face is specially adapted for taking funerals ; 
this is , the junior member of our staff, generally 
known as ‘the old ’un,’ and this (coming to the 
jolliest man of the lot, who stood six-feet-four in 
his socks, and was broad withal: a mountainous 
person, and, like all big men, a general favourite), 
this is ——, our converted elephant!” 

You see now something of the reason for 
slamming that door when this recitation began. 
Such little pleasantries would hardly have been 
lost upon a few precocious youngsters I could have 
put my hand on in the next room, 
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“Those strange clergy!” What good reason 
choir-boys have for thinking that! It suddenly 
occurs to me how I thought it as a chorister one 
Sunday in church, when my Lord Bishop himself 
was at the helm. 

That was back in the old days, when the choir 
went out after the Prayer for the Church Militant 
in the Eucharist. I was obliged to disappear with 
the others, but on that particular Sunday I was 
going to lunch with one of the priests; so, as he 
was staying to assist, I went back into the body of 
the church for the rest of the Service. 

The bishop himself was the Celebrant; the 
rector and the senior priest acted as Gospeller 
and Epistoller ; while the man I was lunching with 
remained in the stalls, ready to help later. 

As the moment for assisting drew near, my 
parson came out of his seat, and went silently 
up to the Sanctuary; where, kneeling down 
immediately behind the bishop, he bent very low 
in his devotions. Just then the bishop stepped 
back from the top step at the altar, in order to kneel 
down, and all the confusion that followed set me 
wondering whether things were always done in 
that way when a bishop took the Service. 

My friend, as I said, was kneeling immediately 
behind the Celebrant, and (as he explained to me 
afterwards) he was certainly not expecting his 
lordship to be doing any walking about at that 
moment ; so it transpired that the reverend father 
stepped back right on top of his reverend son, to 
the unutterable bewilderment of them both. 
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The bishop bounded into the air, believing (as 
he also explained afterwards) that he had suddenly 
been seized by a dog; while the confused curate 
crawled out backwards from under the episcopal 
robes, with his hair all brushed the wrong way, 
and a look of distressing alarm upon his face. 

Now, if we boys had ever attempted anything 
approaching such a performance in that same 
church, we should have been summarily dismissed, 
without the option of a fine. But then, of course, 
bishops and other clergy are much greater people 
than mere choir-boys, and the king can do no wrong. 
Besides, what’s the use of being a Church dignitary 
if there are no plums attached to the office? At 
least that’s about the reasoning of an average kid 
in the choir, when he beholds an exhibition like 
this. 

Of course the little unrehearsed episode just 
related was not in any way the fault of the dear 
bishop; but these reverend prelates are by no 
means free from blame in the matter of corrupting 
the morals of a choir during Service-time. 

One cold, wet Sunday evening, as a small choir- 
boy, I remember wondering what on earth was 
happening when, before the last notes of the General 
Confession had faded from our lips (we sang it in 
harmonized form in those unregenerate days), a 
disturbance occurred in the body of the church, 
as a stray bishop arose in his rustling mackintosh, 
and, in a stentorian voice, pronounced the Absol- 
ution from his pew ! 


Why were we boys soundly rated for carrying 
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on an animated conversation throughout the 
rest of Evensong? How did we know that this 
interfering person was a bishop, and that he had 
only misunderstood the meaning of a rubric in 
the Prayer Book? We naturally thought some 
brawler or demented individual had come into the 
church, and we were all on the look-out for further 
and perhaps more startling developments. Yet, 
from the fuss that was made about our behaviour 
afterwards, anyone would have imagined that we 
boys were entirely to blame for that bishop’s lack 
of common sense. 

Perhaps the strangest of all strange happenings, 
and one which led to more hilarity amongst both 
choir and congregation than I have ever witnessed 
before or since, occurred in a usually peaceful little 
church in Devonshire, where, on the occasion of 
the Harvest Thanksgiving that autumn I had 
been asked to preach. 

According to the custom of such times in country 
places, the clergy of the neighbourhood attended 
in full force, and amongst them that evening was 
a brother who could only be described as ponderous : 
he must have been not far short of twenty stone 
in weight, and he was the rector of the next parish, 
some three miles off. 

There was room to accommodate the other visiting 
clergy in the choir-stalls, but the hefty one and 
myself were conducted to the Sanctuary ; and my 
reverend brother was asked if he would be so kind 
as to read the Second Lesson. The voice with 
which he assented to this proposition in the vestry 
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was as ponderous as his person: I felt that for 
once the reader would be both seen and heard well. 

The little church had been tastefully decorated 
with all kinds of flowers, fruit, vegetables, and corn. 
One farmer had sent an enormous pumpkin, in 
shape like the big-tyred wheel of a modern motor- 
car. The placing of this offering in the general 
scheme of decoration had been a problem. Patient 
ladies had wheeled it about to different positions, 
finally deciding that it looked least in the way 
standing against the lectern—an eagle carved in 
oak, 

The choir that night were singing “ lustily and 
with a good courage,” and as they wiped their 
brows after the special Festal Magnificat, the 
heavy-weight padre from the Sanctuary passed 
pompously to the lectern, adjusting his spectacles 
on the way. It was this preoccupation on his 
part which was the prelude to the coming disaster ; 
for he noticed no pumpkin—not he, but walked 
deliberately into it, and over it ! . 

Before anyone knew what had happened there 
was a terrific crash: down came parson, and 
lectern, and all! But that was not the worst; 
for, while the choir and congregation gasped in 
frightened awe, there issued from the midst of the 
wreckage, in a deep resounding tone, one single 
word: “ D——!” 

Then rushed the wardens and the sidesmen to 
assist, and as the tension of the strain loosened, 
the uncontrolled merriment of one and all burst 
forth in peals of laughter. The ruffled tumbler 
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appeared to be the only one who couldn’t see 
the humour of the situation, and it was the fury 
on his face that did most to subdue the people ; 
for he stood manfully to his guns, and when the 
wardens had set up again the eagle, he read that 
“Second Lesson in a voice like thunder. 

Needless to say, the sermon was the shortest I 
ever preached ; and for once the erring choir-boys 
received no reprimand for their hilarious and 
unseemly behaviour during the Service. 


CHAPTER III 
THOSE TRYING ORGANISTS 


OrGANIST—Choir-master—Precentor. In some 
favoured cathedrals and churches there is a separate 
person for each of these offices, while more generally 
one man combines at least two of them. This is 
not the place for discussing their relative positions 
or duties: I merely mention their names in order 
to note that when I happen to speak of organist 
or choir-master it will usually be with the sup- 
position that these are interchangeable terms. 

It is a fairly common opinion that anyone who 
is able to play a few chants and hymns with pedal 
accompaniment is fit to take charge of a choir and 
organ. This idea is not by any means confined 
to the laity: on the very day I am writing these 
words I see in my Church Times an advertisement 
from a vicar asking for a chauffeur who can also 
play the organ. 

Of course no one expects that in every country 
parish there can be a doctor of music available, 
but we've miles to travel yet before we get the 
average parson or layman to see how much is 
involved in the ordering of the music of the Church, 
or how difficult and important a work is entrusted 
to the organist and choir-master. 
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In my own humble opinion the choice of an 
organist in an ordinary town parish is of even 
greater importance than the selection of one of the 
assistant clergy ; and we shall not do much towards 
raising the general tone of Church music till we 
offer more adequate stipends to those who under- 
take this special and responsible work; so that 
we may insist upon their being fully trained and 
altogether competent. 

At the same time, we owe a debt of the deepest 
gratitude to the multitude of patient, plodding, 
willing helpers in this work, who, in spite of untold 
disadvantages in the lack of training in themselves 
and of appreciation in others, have stuck to their 
task right nobly. 

Forgive me if I raise a smile at your expense, 
my friends! We all do quaint things in our work 
sometimes, and you've already been smiling at 
some of the mistakes which I have made. We may 
become the better friends, and also learn to mend 
our ways, if we can enjoy a hearty laugh together 
over the sorry figures we have cut from time to 
time. , 

In an experience of many years now, it has been 
my pleasure to work with a number of organists, 
from well-known doctors in cathedrals, to their 
humbler brethren in little village and mission 
churches; and a better set of men and women I 
never could have wished to know. Doubtless we 
have often rubbed one another up the wrong way, 
with our likes and dislikes, or our incompetence 
and mistakes—musicians are notoriously touchy, 
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and jealous, and difficult to get on with—but 
nothing approaching a row has ever darkened my 
association with a host of such friends. So you 
will understand in what spirit I continue this 
chapter. 

“Those trying organists!’’ Indeed they are ; 
and the amateur ones most of all. 

Why, the first thing I was asked to do as a parson 
was to go into the church and “lend a hand” at 
the choir-practice. I should find the organist 
taking the boys alone, before the men appeared a 
little later. I did! But perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that they were taking him ; for 
they were certainly in command. 

I entered the church silently at the west end, 
and—O! the vision! The organist was up in 
the organ loft, playing away merrily at the Psalms 
(far too loudly to hear if any mistakes in the 
singing were made), while the boys were left to 
their own sweet will behind and below him. I 
hadn’t taken half a dozen steps up the nave before 
the biggest boy on the side opposite the organ 
let fly a kneeler at the organist’s head. It was a 
near thing, but it just missed what it was aimed 
at; though it neatly caught the open psalter on 
the music rest, and sent it flying. 

Immediately there was pandemonium : yells of 
laughter from the boys, and a hurricane of wrath, 
abuse, and threats from up above. The player 
would come down and make mincemeat of the lot 
—so he said ; but while he was descending I deemed 
it wiser to beat a silent retreat; so that I might 
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put in my first appearance in the choir under 
less ruffled conditions. How could you expect 
that man, skilled as he undoubtedly was in 
organ-playing, though lacking in the elementary 
principles of choir-training, to keep any boys 
in order ? 

That was a new church, built about five years 
before my advent; and I discovered later that 
the choir-boys had been a “ problem’”’ from the 
very first. 

It appears that, while the church was being built, 
they were anxious to start the training of a choir ; 
that both singers and building might be ready 
together. The squire’s niece—a gentle, willing soul, 
and a favourite with everyone—undertook the 
teaching of the boys, who went to the big house for 
their instruction. She began with the raw material, 
—not one boy amongst them had had the least 
experience in any part of the work—and my heart 
sinks out of sympathy with her. 

The inevitable occurred. After the first evening 
or two, the novelty began to wear off, and the real, 
laborious task to stare them in the face. At this 
point a practised hand is needed, to make re- 
petition appear interesting instead of monotonous, 
and hard, grinding work partake of the nature 
of recreation. In this dear lady’s case, what she 
lacked in technical skill she tried to make up with 
cajolings, entreaties, threatenings, warnings, and 
the like ; till, when all else had failed, she descended 
to the last device of the hopeless, and burnt her 
boats by, offering bribes. 

E 
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“ Tf you are all good boys to-night, do your best, 
sing well, and cause no trouble, I’m going to give 
you each a threepenny piece!” Result—such 
model behaviour for a whole hour as she had 
never experienced since the first night they came. 
And the sequel—exactly what might have been 
expected :. at the next practice an impertinent 
demand: ‘‘ No threepence—no singing, nor any- 
thing else! ”’ 

That highway robbery, of course, could not be 
submitted to; so the boys were sent off with the 
hope that they would come again the week after, 
feeling penitence over their misbehaviour and sordid 
motives. 

The next week the choir-boys came; but for 
half an hour they would have tried the patience 
of an archangel. The good lady, anyway, had 
come to the end of her tether, and she thus 
addressed the assembled twelve : 

“You are thoroughly bad boys, and I’m 
absolutely ashamed of your behaviour! Some 
of you have been worse than others, and have upset 
those who were willing to try: I mean you—and 
you—and you!” pointing in turn to half a dozen 
young scapegraces. “‘ Now, before you came to- 
night, I looked out some lovely apples, so as to 
give one to each boy who tried his best ; but you 
six really bad boys will go without any; and I’ll 
see if the rest deserve theirs, by the way they 
behave and work for the next half-hour.” 

Then did the six most miserable sinners depart, 
with downcast faces, and hearts full of regret over 
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what they had forfeited; while the remainder 
were sweetness and obedience personified for the 
next thirty minutes. So exemplary, indeed, was 
their conduct, that as the now beaming lady led 
them down to the great hall, where the apples had 
been arranged on a table, she promised them, as 
a special reward, not only one apiece, but the other 
six, which the lads in disgrace had lost. 

Never were spirits higher than in that smug half- 
dozen boys—till they reached the hall; when they 
discovered that the six deep-dyed villains, who had 
left earlier, had gone off with the whole dozen apples ! 

The fatal system of bribing had been practised, 
after a slightly different manner, in a parish, where 
I was appointed Priest-in-charge of a district church 
some years later. This was in the poor part of a 
big town, and my predecessor, to secure some kind 
of order, had endured a weekly purgatory by acting 
as a sort of clerical policeman at the boys’ practices ; 
because the organist had no more idea of discipline 
than a pianola. 

Fortunately for me, that organist left with the 
parson, and I chose a lad from the parish church 
choir to play, who had knowledge enough of the 
work to manage simple things at the beginning, 
and who was eager to learn anything I might be 
able to teach him in the matter of choir-training. 

The first practice it was that so astonished me, 
because when it was over, I found the boys still 
lingering outside; and they walked with me in a 
body along the street. At first I thought this 
might be their pretty way of welcoming me, by 
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seeing me safely home, but a few questions revealed 
the truth. They were expecting me to do what 
had always been the custom of the man in charge 
before me—to conduct them to the nearest Fried 
Fish Saloon and stand “‘ fish and chips” all round. 

That same district church was, a little later, the 
scene of a remarkable exploit on the part of a very 
distinguished musician. _He was organist at the 
parish church, and one of the cleverest choir-trainers 
it has ever been my pleasure to work with. It is 
worth remarking also that his bulk was as great as 
his musical ability. 

It happened that my own youthful organist 
damaged his knee one day in the middle of Lent ; 
so that it was impossible for him to get about for 
a time; and there was I, responsible for a special 
Lenten Service that very evening, when I certainly 
did not wish to be saddled with the task of playing 
the organ as well as conducting the Service. I 
knew my friend would help me if he could, and I 
found him quite ready to come to my aid. 

Never before had our music in that Mission church 
gone as it went that night; nor had we till then 
any idea of the wonders hidden away in our quaint 
little organ, which seemed to need only the touch 
of a master hand to bring them forth. 

During the sermon my portly friend did me 
the honour of leaving his organ seat, and sitting 
in the front row of chairs near by to listen. If 
he had been satisfied with listening, all would have 
been well ; but, I suppose by force of a bad habit, 
after a few minutes he tilted back his chair on its 
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hind legs ; and I caught sight of him swaying gently 
backwards and forwards. 

Now you can see what I in an instant knew 
instinctively would happen—that swaying could 
end in only one way; and it did! Just at what 
I meant to be the most impressive part of my 
address, over went the renowned musician back- 
wards with a crash! After a momentary effort 
on our part to be quiet and dignified, we found it 
useless ; so we all exploded with one accord. 

Don’t be shocked at, and criticize us! If you 
had seen those legs waving wildly in the air, you 
would have laughed louder than anyone there, 
even though it was in church at a Service. 

Any more sermon that night was out of the 
question, and the very-much-upset organist was 
not the least relieved amongst us when I gave out 
the closing hymn. But supposing it had been one 
of his own choir-boys who had behaved exactly 
as he had done that evening ; think what trouble 
he would have brought upon his unlucky little 
head from that very same gentleman ! 

Another adventure in a small daughter church 
is worth recording here; this time the affair of 
an organist of somewhat less experience and skill. 

I was studying for Orders at the time; and 
the Priest-in-charge of the district church had 
commandeered me to read the Lessons for him 
at a week-day Evensong, which once a week was 
choral with an address. 

This dear fellow was one of the best, and 
at the present day he is a famous preacher. 
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Preaching was always his one delight; so much 
so that his mind was ever running on sermons ; 
and when he preached in those days, everything 
else in the Service seemed to be a sort of blank 
to him—all his thoughts were taken up with the 
address he had to deliver. This resulted in his 
doing and saying many strange things during 
the Service, which afterwards he had no recol- 
lection of; in fact, he would often stoutly deny 
that he had ever done any such thing as he was 
accused of. 

I had never read a Lesson in my life; so that 
on the evening in question I went down to the 
church in fear and trembling; but when I saw 
there was not an over-crowded congregation my 
spirits somewhat revived. 

The choir-boys were there in full force—a fairly 
lively little party, chosen, I imagined as soon 
as the Service began, for the amount of steam 
power each could bring to bear upon his singing : 
the sheer noise they made was terrifying. 

Yet even that was not so appalling as the thunder 
the good lady produced at the organ. Never 
have I heard anything approaching it. Her 
only idea of pedalling seemed to be to find the 
lowest keynote, and to stand on it throughout 
the hymn or psalm ! 

That combination of organ and choir unnerved 
me for reading those Lessons, but I did my best ; 
though my own voice sounded to me rather like 
a twittering sparrow’s, after the blast of the terrible 
ones. 
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With the beginning of the Nunc Dimittis I 
knew that my personal ordeal was over, and I 
found freedom even to take note of the humorous. 
But I was hardly prepared for what followed, 
in which I disgraced myself equally with the 
choir-boys; for we all burst with laughter 
together—it came upon us so suddenly and 
unexpectedly. 

My preacher friend had evidently not been 
unmindful of the overwhelming pedal accom- 
paniment, though his mind was still mainly 
occupied with the points of his coming sermon, 
as the very strangeness of the unconscious aside 
in his announcement of the first hymn clearly 
showed. In giving this out, these were his words, 
all spoken in the same clear voice, without any 
break between them, except that in the middle 
he turned from the congregation to the thunder- 
struck organist : 

“ Hymn number 274: number 274—‘‘ Through 
the night of doubt and sorrow’”’; and if you 
can’t manage those pedals properly, Miss, for 
heaven’s sake leave them out altogether!” 

It was that direction, followed by the immediate 
collapse of the good lady, who, in her agitation 
at being addressed in such a fashion, promptly 
knocked down her heavy hymn-book on to the 
organ keys, which resulted in putting the choir- 
boys and myself out of action for the rest of the 
Service. 

Organists can indeed be trying at times, even 
when their musical ability is beyond question. 
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There was a particularly sweet old gentleman 
I once knew well—an accomplished performer, 
and a first-class choir-trainer, with “his soul 
wrapped up in his music; so that he soared 
above the common things of everyday life,” as 
one of his warmest admirers used to say. That 
was just it: he had a soul for music far beyond 
the average, but so often when that soul was 
soaring to the lofty regions of the highest art 
he forgot that he had a body here below, sur- 
rounded by an ordinary herd of singers; and 
at the very moment we needed him on the spot, 
to conduct us safely over some pitfall, he wasn’t 
there, so to speak, but was goodness knows where 
up in the clouds, while we floundered about on 
the earth beneath. 

If only this revered old gentleman had been 
possessed of a little extra common sense to mix 
with his high art, how many more storms he and 
his choir would have weathered! In this kind 
of way, I mean : 

His was a delightful old parish church in the 
West of England; and on state occasions the 
choir entered by the great west door, singing in 
procession to their stalls in the chancel. 

Anyone of experience knows the difficulty 
there is for the organist and the choir to hear one 
another when they are at the opposite ends of 
a big crowded church, where everyone is singing 
heartily. Perhaps the best way to secure that 
organ and choir keep together then is for both 
to observe strict time, and to pay no attention 
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to delicate marks of expression ; while the organist 
plays so that he can be heard by everyone, and 
with distinct emphasis on each chord. 

Yet that was just one of the special occasions 
on which our old friend would choose to soar to 
the heights aforesaid. He would play divinely, 
introducing diminuendos, pianissimos, rallen- 
tandos, “and rippling, soft arpeggios, like harps 
borne on the air’’; with the result that by the 
time the choir got far enough up the church to 
reach the sound of his heavenly music they were 
best part of a verse behind or ahead of the organ. 

To avoid this calamity in future, the venerable 
organist decided that the Processional hymn 
should be sung unaccompanied; till the choir 
drew near the chancel, when the organ could 
join in, to make a grand and harmonious finish. 
That was all very sound, and I have heard it 
done with effect in an enormous church at a 
festival of choirs; but—the organist has to be 
pretty smart in picking it up exactly in the right 
key, when the voices of the choir come within 
earshot of him. 

That very difficulty of the natural dropping 
of the voices in a crowded building presented 
itself to the good man at the church I am speak- 
ing of, but he sought to remedy it in a novel 
fashion ; making the experiment (which was never 
repeated !) on the particular evening I had been 
pressed into service there. 

It happened that on the clerical staff of that 
church there was no parson who could sing, and 
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when any special festival of theirs fell on a week- 
day, they were kind enough to invite me to take 
the Service. This time it was the Harvest 
Festival. 

Behold us, then—choir and clergy—assembled 
under the tower, ready to start the Processional 
hymn,. ‘“‘Come, ye thankful people, come!” 
The organist arranged to walk first—where the 
’ Processional Cross generally goes, only they 
hadn’t such a thing there—and when the hymn 
had been announced, he turned towards us, and 
suddenly blew the keynote A on a pitchpipe. 
From that, the altos, tenors, and basses found 
and hummed their respective notes, and on the 
beat we began in excellent style. 

All would have gone perfectly, if we had been 
allowed to continue in that way; but not a bit 
of it! To my horror, at the end of the first verse, 
we all stood stock still, and that dreadful man 
turned round on us, and blew with his ramshorn 
—I mean his pipe—once more ! 

We had dropped nearly a whole tone, but the 
old keynote pulled us up. Ugh! Before we 
could start away on the second verse, we had 
to find and hum the correct chord again! This 
happened at the end of each verse; till the 
organist slipped on to his stool to accompany us, 
when—in spite of all his pains with the pipe to keep 
us in the right key—we were still a semitone below 
where he was when he joined in on the organ ! 

I have no idea what anyone else in the choir 
or congregation felt during the singing of that 
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hymn, but I am glad my inmost thoughts found 
no place in the fulsome report of the proceedings 
which afterwards appeared in the local press. 

A Priest-organist caused me many searchings 
of heart, only a short time ago. You see, he was 
trying to do two things at once, on the particular 
evening 1 have in mind—play the organ, and 
also pay particular attention, from the parson’s 
point of view, to every part of the, to him, new 
type of Service. There is bound to be a muddle 
under such conditions. 

In another chapter I have something to say 
about Lantern Services. Very great care as to 
every little detail is necessary, if these are to go 
smoothly and reverently; and one essential is 
that you should be able to depend upon your 
organist to be on the spot, with the music ready 
at the moment you need it. 

This I carefully explained to my Priest-organist 
friend, when in his big London church, with a 
- large congregation, I was responsible for a Service 
of this character; and apparently he clearly 
understood. His work was light, for he had 
merely four simple hymns to accompany; but 
I looked for him to do it the more perfectly on 
that account. 

When, after my introductory words, I announced 
the first hymn, I expected the organist to be at 
his instrument, waiting to start at once; but, 
not so! The first verse was displayed upon the 
screen, and the people were prepared to begin, 
yet no sound issued from the organ. 
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Instead, there appeared in the nave gangway, 
from out the darkness down the church, the 
mysterious figure of the organist, bent almost 
double, so as to avoid putting his head in the 
rays of light which came from the lantern, and 
flashing an electric torch as he walked. He was 
closely followed by the biggest choir-boy, who 
was also doubled up, and crept on tiptoe. 

Those two looked for all the world like a couple 
of burglars, who had just broken into a house, 
and were doing their best to avoid detection. 
We had to wait while they walked the length of 
the church in that fashion, and finally found 
their way to the organ, where one played and the 
other blew. 

Even that might have been forgiven, but I 
could hardly believe my eyes when, as soon as 
the hymn was over, and I was proceeding with 
the Service, the two creeping figures repeated 
their burgling performance, and returned to the 
back of the church. So they did before and 
after each of the other three hymns; because 
the priest wanted to lose nothing of the Service 
from the front. I fear he found my appreciation 
of his enthusiasm somewhat chilly. 

You will not forget—will you?—the trying 
nature of the work of the organist, who has to 
deal with boys of every stamp gathered into the 
choir. 

Think of the homes that some choir-boys in 
rough places come from! What backing have 
you got there, where most you need it when you 
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are attempting to form the character of a child ? 
What is there in such boys to appeal to? How 
long do you imagine you would be raising any kind 
of esprit de corps amongst the lads of your choir ? 

Yet patience and persistence will work wonders 
in the most unlikely quarters, and in the years 
they are with you it is astonishing what can be 
accomplished even with “those dreadful choir- 
boys.” 

I suppose the experience of most choir-masters 
is that the spirit of wickedness seems to breathe 
over the choir in gusts. Sometimes for a year 
or two there will be little or no trouble, and the 
holy grumblers of the parish will become nearly 
bankrupt by the dwindling of their stock of 
complaints. Then, one or two new boys will 
introduce a rougher, looser element, and the 
whole choir will go “down again to the deep, 
and stagger like a drunken man.”’ 

That’s the time when the man in the street 
might with advantage take a peep behind the 
scenes, and see if the choir-master has quite the 
soft job he is by the uninitiated so constantly 
credited with. 

The successful organist must keep his eye on 
the individual character of every boy in his choir ; 
and he has a variety of types to deal with. The 
bulk of the boys are, as a rule, just ordinary, and 
amenable to discipline; though easily led by the 
few more ardent spirits, who need special 
attention, because, they become the ringleaders 
in any mischief that is abroad. 
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For instance, there is the “ cherub,’ who looks 
like a little angel, but whose angelic qualities are 
almost invariably but skin deep. 

Then there is the “pickle,” bubbling over 
with energy and fun, and possessing a brain most 
fertile in the hatching of plots and plans for 
escapades and practical jokes. 

The “‘ prig”’ is always detestable: he is gener- 
ally a boy, who, because of his looks, or his voice, or 
his family, or his piety (!) gives himself abominable 
airs. More often than not he is a sneak, and 
is perpetually in trouble with the rest of ~ the 
choir. 

The “softy” is the most difficult of all to 
deal with ; for as a rule there is some deficiency 
in his moral sense, and he is ready to be sly and 
underhanded, while he has few, if any, higher 
qualities which can be appealed to. 

And at rare intervals there creeps into a choir 
the ‘bad lot,” who will sometimes succeed in 
upsetting all the boys before he can be discovered 
and expelled. 

So the choir-master’s ie is by no means an 
easy one. Here are a couple of choice situations 
that have come my way. Both of them needed 
rather delicate handling, with no time to think 
out any special course of action beforehand. You 
may find fault with the way in which these pro- 
blems were tackled ; but how would you yourself 
have proceeded in the same circumstances ? 

It was during the time I was reading for Orders 
that I sought to be of use to, while I tried to gain 
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more experience from, a clerical friend who was 
in charge of the choir of a large church. 

The first evening I accompanied this com- 
panion to the boys’ rehearsal was destined to 
be an exciting one. As we neared the church, 
we could distinguish unmistakable sounds of 
revelry. My friend echoed my own thoughts 
when he suggested that something untoward 
was proceeding, and that we might approach 
warily, and round the corner take a look before 
we leapt. 

Where the road turned, there was an enormous 
tree at the edge of the path, behind which we 
sheltered ourselves as we surveyed the scene. 

What a picture! On the roof of the vestry 
squatted the members of the junior choir, while 
beneath upon the pathway stood a red-faced 
and exasperated policeman. He had lost his 
temper, and a moment after we reached that tree 
he lost his helmet also; for those young limbs 
had filled their pockets with enormous horse- 
chestnuts, and their aim was good ! 

We watched the battle as long as we dared; 
till the tears were rolling down our cheeks, and 
we were forced to retire to the shelter of the 
houses and compose our faces before we ad- 
vanced with a stern exterior that belied our 
inmost feelings. 

The pelting ceased, partly because of our appear- 
ance, but chiefly, I believe, because the ammunition 
was spent. 

My friend left the boys on their elevated perch, 
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while he opened negotiations with Robert: not 
at all an easy task. There was much parleying, 
and the dark cloud only gradually disappeared 
from the officer’s face. What argument had the 
greatest influence with him I never inquired, but 
personally I think the half-crown which crossed 
his palm was the most potent, though this act of 
bribery and corruption was carefully screened 
from the choir-boys’ view. 

The constable disappeared with dignity, re- 
marking aloud as he went his way: ‘‘ Well, gentle- 
men, I’ll do what I can with the Inspector, and 
if 1 am able to save a prosecution, I will.” 

It was a case in which we felt justified in catch- 
ing those boys with guile, and the plot worked ; 
for they descended one by one in frightened silence, 
and went into the vestry. Personally I thought 
it wiser to busy myself at the other end of the 
room, with my back to the rest, while my friend 
delivered an oration on the enormity of the 
offence, which brought tears to all eyes; only I 
fear the tears which welled from my own pro- 
ceeded from the same cause as my aching sides. 

The second of the experiences I have referred 
to occurred at that same church. 

Once more my friend and I had gone together 
to the choir-boys’ practice, at which that evening 
there was a certain indefinable something—an 
unusual tension, which made you feel that, although 
the behaviour of the boys was above reproach, 
all was not well. We had not long to wait before 
we found ,out what was amiss, 
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A sharp rat-a-tat-tat sounded on the vestry 
door, causing in an instant a painful silence to 
fall upon the lads, as they eyed one another with 
uneasy glances. 

“Come in!” called the choir-master solemnly 
—and then the storm burst! Open flew the 
door, and in stalked a gallant Major, livid with 
rage, and brandishing his walking-stick. His 
actual language, during the moments here and 
there that he was articulate, I dare not repeat : 
but it was terribly effective; for the faces of 
those boys grew ashen as they listened. 

“T would have you know, Sir,” spluttered the 
man of war, as he addressed himself to the choir- 
master, ‘‘ that these boys of yours have literally 
stripped my garden of every apple I possessed ! 
Deliberate robbery, Sir, in the broad daylight ; 
and by these little ’s, Sir, whom you are 
wasting your time teaching to sing on Sundays 
as brazen hypocrites, and whited sepulchres 
(‘Some ’ talk, eh? But you could hardly expect 
the irate gentleman to be over-careful with his 
use of metaphor under such moving circum- 
stances) ; when you ought to be instructing them 
to observe the Ten Commandments, and to keep 
their little hands from picking and stealing ! 

“Don’t answer me!” (No one had attempted 
to speak: we were all of us far too terrified or 
electrified.) 

“T’ll have the Law upon the lot of you, Sir: 
I'll prosecute the whole —— boiling of you ! 

“Do you realize—you scoundrels, that two of 
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those small trees had the choicest of apples on 
them, in the pink of condition; ready to be 
exhibited next week; and certain of a Prize ? 

“ You shall pay for this, Sir: you and your —— 
choir-boys: that I promise you ! 

“And what have you to say for yourself? 
Why don’t you make some answer, or give some 
explanation? Here am I telling you of a dastardly 
outrage, and you haven’t even a word of apology 
to offer! I believe you’re aiding and abetting 
the boys in their wickedness ! ”’ 

With these words (and many more like unto 
them, which I have left out as unprintable) the 
aggrieved officer wound up his tirade and sub- 
sided, out of sheer exhaustion. 

I remember at the time (inexperienced as I 
then was in tackling sudden problems of much 
perplexity, which I have since learnt are of fairly 
frequent occurrence in the life of a parson) marvel- 
ling at the cool and collected way that choir-master 
gave the soft answer which turned away wrath. 
He first addressed the trembling boys; his words 
being punctuated with pointed observations and 
exclamations from the Major. 

“Is this true, boys? Have you been stealing 
this gentleman’s fruit? I see the guilty look on 
all your faces. Empty your pockets!” 

This caused another boiling over of the owner, 
as he saw his prize apples being piled in a con- 
siderable heap upon the vestry table; but on 
the boys’ part there was a gloomy silence. 

“So this is the work of the choristers of S. ——’s, 
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who are looked up to and trusted by the clergy 
and people of the church! I am utterly ashamed 
of you, and heart-broken to think that anything 
so dreadful should ever have happened amongst 
boys whom I thought had more respect and 
affection for their choir-master than to bring this 
disgrace upon him as well as upon themselves.”’ 

The genuine tears which this little home thrust 
brought to the eyes of the now overwrought boys 
I believe had most effect in mollifying the Major. 
Perhaps he knew less than some how soft and 
affectionate a lad’s heart really is. 

“Now you clearly understand,” continued my 
friend, ‘‘ that the punishment for stealing is prison, 
from which there is certainly no escape for those 
who are caught red-handed as you have been. 
And if you don’t, all of you, find yourselves in jail 
to-night, it will only be because of the magnanimous 
clemency (these long words were meant specially 
for the Major’s ears: I doubt if any of the boys 
had the least idea of their meaning) of this gentle- 
man, whose valuable property you have stolen.”’ 

‘“‘T want to plead with you, Sir,’”’ turning to the 
much-softened soldier, ‘‘ for the sake of the good 
name this church and choir have hitherto borne, 
to overlook for once such a serious offence; on 
condition that each of these boys offers you his 
humble apology, and that together they pay you 
the full value of all they have stolen, at the same 
time giving you their word of honour that never 
again will they enter upon such an evil course.” 

The wind was evidently taken out of the good 
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man’s sails; for he simply made some almost 
inaudible remark about not wishing to resort to 
the extremest measures; and when each boy in 
turn said with obvious penitence: ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, Sir, and hope you will forgive me,” the 
old gentleman was prepared to go without more 
ado. The senior boy put the remainder of the 
stolen apples into the waste-paper basket, and 
carried them after the Major as he departed. 

There was no more practice that night, but 
those little reprobates got the soundest wigging 
I ever heard delivered to a choir, and they all 
left in abject misery, most of them shedding bitter 
tears. When the last had gone, my friend sank 
into a chair and mopped his face, as he said: 
“Well, old chap, that’s about the toughest job 
I’ve had to engineer for many a long day; but 
I think it’s taught everybody a lesson.”’ 

How little were we either of us prepared for the 
undreamt-of sequel ! 

At that moment a second knock came at the 
vestry door, much more timid than the one which 
began the excitement of the evening; and in 
answer to the summons: ‘“‘Come in!” there 
entered the smallest boy in the choir, with the 
sweetest little cherub face you ever set eyes 
Ona 

“ What is it now, Cyril ?” asked my companion, 
in none too soft a tone. 

“If you please, Sir,” replied the nipper, with 
a seraphic smile, ‘I kept just this one; because 
1 thought you’d like it.” And he put on the table 
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before us about the rosiest and most delicious- 
looking of the stolen apples ! 

For a moment we were speechless. Then with 
marvellous self-control that choir-master took 
the child upon his knee, and talked to him till 
he was convulsed with sobs at the thought of the 
enormity of his added crime. 

At length, my friend and I were alone with that 
miserable but inviting apple. What could we 
possibly do with it—the wretched thing? It 
would have been ridiculous to take it back to its 
rightful owner, and wicked to throw it away; so 
to save further trouble we just broke it in half 
and ate it between us ! 

The organist, then, if occasionally he. tries 
others, has in turn his own burdens to bear. 

Now I look at that last sentence, I see it is only 
another way of saying that we all have trials to 
endure, from the greatest of us to the least. And 
that brings to mind yet a third way of saying 
the same thing, associated with my own days 
as a choir-boy. 

If ever we had to suffer from a particularly 
dull sermon—not by any means a rare occurrence, 
judged at least from the choristers’ point of view 
—one of our favourite ways of passing the time was 
to send some quaint sentence or verse right up 
and down our side of the choir, to see what strange 
alterations it would gather on the way, and whether 
it could be said without laughing. 

The first boy whispered the words to the second 
boy, and so on all down the row, and then back 
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again. It was the oddest thing to see how mixed 
up the sentence often got before it arrived once 
more at its source; the object being, of course, 
to select just such a verse as might most easily 
get twisted on its travels. 

Now for the classical quotation that suddenly 
came to my mind as I wrote that sentence about 
each of us having his trials. It ran something 
like this :— 


Big fleas have little fleas 
Upon their backs to bite ’em ; 
While little fleas have lesser fleas, 
And so ad infinitum. 


If only the good preacher had guessed what was 
passing from one to another of the white-robed 
band behind him! Yet such stuff as that was 
decidedly more interesting to us than the learned 
discourse of our reverend father, which was far 
above out of our sight and understanding. And, 
after all, whose fault was it that we found some- 
thing else less dull than listening to him—ours 
or his ? 

So, as I began to remark, the organist has his 
own trials to bear. 

Think, for instance, of the joy the boys feel if 
they can manage to score off, or trip up, or catch 
napping either the choir-master or one of the 
clergy ! 

I have already mentioned the organist at the 
church where I started my clerical career: how 
that my first vision of him was when he was under 
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fire from his boys below in the stalls. You would 
expect such a man to be fair game for a lively 
gang of youngsters. He was for ever giving you 
an example of how not to do it. 

One Sunday evening in the summer, my duty 
was to conduct a Service at a daughter church 
in a little hamlet belonging to the parish, just 
over two miles away—a pleasant walk at such 
a time of the year. 

It happened that evening that the boys of the 
parish church choir assembled rather earlier than 
usual, and they were evidently a bit noisy as they 
waited on the vestry steps, much to the annoyance 
of the gentleman of hassock fame. 

Well, there is more than one way of tackling 
a band of chattering choir-boys, but you might 
have been certain beforehand that if there was 
a wrong way our friend would select it. He 
did on this occasion. Opening the vestry door 
suddenly, he roared at the boys: ‘ Will you 
clear out—all of you! Go right away! I can’t 
put up with your noise any longer!” With what 
result, do you think ? 

Picture my own consternation, when I found 
all those young urchins calmly waiting for me 
outside the little district church as soon as our 
simple Service was over that evening ! 

“My dear boys,’ I remarked, with the utmost 
surprise, ‘“‘ what is the meaning of this ? ”’ 

‘“We’ve come to walk home with you, Sir,” 
was the calm reply of the biggest lad. 

‘“Come to walk home with me?” I echoed, 
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with growing concern. “ But how is it you're 
out here at all at this hour, when you ought to 
be just finishing the Service in the parish church ? ” 

“O, please Sir, Mr said he didn’t want us, 
and sent us away,” was the only answer I could 
get at the moment; and all the way back I was 
trying to realize what agonies my beloved vicar 
had been enduririg at the unheard-of enormity 
of the whole of the choir-boys being absent from 
a Sunday Evensong ! 

It was idiotic of the boys to do such a thing, 
no doubt, but that never occurred to them: they 
saw an opportunity of scoring off the man who 
had so often been down on them; so they simply 
took him at his word, in the most perverse way 
imaginable, and—scored. 

Back in my own early days I recall the delight 
with which we used to catch the organist napping, 
whenever a certain old priest took the Sung 
Eucharist. 

Since that time it has suggested itself to me 
that the reason we boys first came to make the 
slip was because we got such a drilling in the old 
Church Catechism. If you remember anything 
of that wonderful compendium of Church doctrine, 
you will recollect that “My duty towards God ” 
ends with the words: ‘“‘ And to serve Him truly 
all the days of my life.” What a satisfaction it 
was to reach that sentence when you were called 
upon to repeat the “Duty”! You knew you 
had got safely to the end of your task. 

Well, there comes, about the middle of the long 
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Prayer for the Church Militant, a sentence very 
like that, which runs: “ Truly serving Thee in 
holiness and righteousness all the days of their 
life.” That dear old priest I have spoken of 
invariably slowed down when he got to these 
words, and made a distinct pause after them. 

The result was that one Sunday, when that 
rallentando and pause occurred, some of the 
boys, with the unconscious memory of the ‘‘ Duty ” 
coming to a welcome end with these words, sang 
quite naturally: Amen, the rest of the choir 
picking it up in harmony at once. That, of course, 
drew down upon us the wrath of the choir-master, 
for not taking more care and paying more atten- 
tion to what we were doing. 

We were all duly humbled; but imagine our 
glee when, on the next occasion that same old 
gentleman took the Service, at those very words 
the choir-master himself came in with the Amen 
on the organ! He had been caught napping with 
a vengeance, and we knew that never again could 
he rate us for making the same mistake. 

From that day we just took the matter into our 
own hands, and whenever we chose to make the 
little arrangement between ourselves, Amen was 
sung in that particular place in the prayer. The 
organist knew that we were playing up to him; 
but he also knew that his tongue was tied—that 
he dared not say a word about it; because we 
could always hold up before him his own slip at 
the same trap. Nice lads, eh ? 

On the staff of a church where I once found 
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a happy place—happy very largely because there 
was a delightful organist, a splendid choir, and 
exceptionally well-rendered daily choral Services 
—there came for a time a parson with certain little 
oddities of manner, which you knew at once would 
be frozen on to by the choir-boys. They would 
be able to score every time with sucha man. And 
they did, without any doubt; though the parson 
himself always seemed to be blissfully ignorant 
of the fact that he was being made game of. 

I'll give but one instance of how easy it was 
for the boys to play up to this meek person. He 
was the most solemn of men, and besides being 
over-punctual at every Service, he seemed to be 
in mortal terror lest one single hair of his head 
should be out of place when he entered the church. 
He would get to the vestry always a quarter of 
an hour before he need be there, and his first task 
would be to brush his hair; then when he had 
put on his cassock and surplice he would brush 
it again—a hair might have gone astray as his 
head went through the neck of his gown. There 
was another brushing when he had finally got 
his hood over his precious locks, and after all was 
finished, and he was fit for a glass case in an ex- 
hibition, he would seat himself in a large arm- 
chair in the priests’ vestry, and wait for us ordinary 
mortals to appear. 

The choir vestry was above the other, which 
meant that the boys had to go upstairs to vest; 
and our rule was that they were to be down five 
minutes before each Service, standing in order 
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in the clergy vestry, where strict silence was 
observed. 

The boys were quick to notice that when they 
came into the lower vestry and said ‘‘ Good 
evening, Sir!” to the new parson, as he sat in 
state to receive them, he invariably put the tips 
of his fingers together very slowly, bowed nearly 
double, and, in the same deliberate ‘‘ holy voice ”’ 
as he said: “ The Lord be with you”’ in church, 
replied: ‘‘ Good evening, my boy!” 

That was quite enough to set lively, inventive 
brains to work, but unfortunately I was not at 
Evensong on the night their plot was put through. 
The organist told me of it with great glee after- 
wards. Unknown to the boys, he happened that 
evening to be in the corner of the lower vestry, 
out of their sight till they were standing in their 
places. He wondered at first why so little noise 
proceeded from upstairs, but concluded from 
this very fact that something was going forward ; 
so he was~all the more anxious to get scent of it 
as soon as possible. 

Down came one boy alone—instead of about 
half-a-dozen together, as at ordinary times—and 
as he entered he said quite quietly and slowly: 
“Good evening, Sir!’ to which he got the hands 
together, low bow, and sepulchral ‘‘ Good evening, 
my boy!” Then came a second lad, also alone ; 
and he said exactly the same, to receive precisely 
the same elaborate response. 

So, with perfect politeness, came down all the 
eighteen boys, one after another; while every 
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single time that simpleton went through his 
complete performance over again, without seeing 
that the whole choir was enjoying the joke hugely. 
Each boy, as he took his place after saying : “‘ Good 
evening, Sir!’’ was nonplussed to see the choir- 
master standing looking quietly on; though he, 
poor man, had the greatest possible difficulty in 
watching the little comedy right through without 
an explosion. 

Now, didn’t such a man deserve everything he 
got, when in that kind of way he simply asked 
for trouble? How devoutly thankful we were, 
for the sake of the discipline of the choir, when he 
sought a fresh sphere of labour ! 

Boys, then, at times, love scoring off the powers 
that be—and so do other people in more exalted 
positions. May I whisper a profound secret, of 
how a certain Precentor and Organist conspired 
together to do that very thing, with the aid of 
their innocent choir-boys ? 

That I was the Precentor in question goes 
without saying, and I daresay these words will 
meet the eye of the organist ; though very likely 
he’ll not mention the fact to anyone, unless he 
writes and complains to me. 2 

We two were working happily together, and the 
boys were keen, and absolutely devoted to their 
skilful organist. But we all suffered many things 
from a particularly unmusical and commanding 
vicar, who was possessed of a terrific voice, and 
whose one idea of successful choir singing was that 
it should be fortissimo from beginning to end. 
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The dear man had a perfect field day in the 
psalms and canticles, because we sang them to 
Gregorians, all well within the compass of his chest 
voice. When he chose to turn on full steam, he 
could easily drown the whole choir, which was 
what he seemed to love doing in any part where 
it was most effective to sing in subdued tones. 
He would roar out the words, and at the same 
moment beat time loudly with his book on the 
desk in front ; believing all the while that by these 
gigantic efforts he was saving the choir from a 
bad break-down, instead of—as he was really 
doing—spoiling the artistic effect of the whole 
thing, and upsetting hours of hard work in training, 
each time he succeeded in getting the boys to yell 
with him. 

Thus it was that we two came to hatch a plot 
for tripping up his reverence. 

Between us we managed to get the boys to 
understand, with surprisingly little difficulty, what 
we. had in mind. We explained with elaborate 
care what a wonderful voice the vicar had— 
a voice which in itself was equal in volume 
to the combined efforts of any ordinary choir ; 
so that, when he was pleased to join in the singing, 
it would naturally give us an opportunity for 
slackening off a bit, and reserving ourselves for 
the time when the vicar himself felt that he needed 
a rest, 

So—our eagerly devoured instruction went on 
(wonderful how those youngsters caught our 
meaning !)——it would produce a much more 
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balanced effect if, the instant the good vicar joined 
in, at any part of the singing, the rest of the choir, 
with the organ, immediately dropped to the 
softest pp, bursting forth again into a good round 
mf the moment the chief’s voice died away. 

The plan was a marked success—the boys took 
to it at the weekday Services, like ducks to water ; 
and, without any need for special instruction, 
the gentlemen of the choir tumbled to it as one 
man the first Sunday. The surprising thing was 
that ‘‘ the dear vicar’’ never smelt a rat, and in 
a month or so we had cured him of an abominably 
bad habit of years; because he gradually became 
frightened to sing at all, seeing that the moment 
he made the attempt the whole of the music seemed 
to collapse. Rest his dear, faithful soul! He’s 
gone now; and I hope our little trick may be 
forgiven. 

A great source of trial to the choir-master is 
the difficulty he so often experiences in securing 
due order, and a time of quiet, just before pro- 
ceeding into the church. That five minutes’ 
silence is invaluable as the best possible preparation 
for the reverence of the Service which is to follow. 

I feel sure that long ere this my reader has been 
generous enough to take it for granted that the 
utmost reality and reverence in all that is done in 
God’s House has ever been the chief object of 
those with whom I have been associated for so 
many years ; and that the incidents I am recording 
are but accidents, oft-times most distressing and 
regretted, yet perchance sparkling all the more 
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with humour because of the solemnity of their 
setting. 

If any few moments are more liable than others 
to be disturbed by accidents, certainly those 
last five minutes in the vestry are in the greatest 
danger: the very smallest thing may utterly 
wreck their object. 

We were standing thus one Sunday evening, 
and the only sound or movement, beyond the hum 
of the organ, which was playing softly at our side, 
was that caused by the organ blower—a character 
in his way, as, strangely enough, the gentlemen 
who follow that particular calling generally are— 
as he raised and lowered his bellows handle with 
quiet care. 

The boys stood in two regular rows, so that it 
was easy to see one lad was missing; and it 
happened by chance that he was the son of the 
blower. This gave me an opportunity of asking 
on the spot why the boy was absent; though no 
one was prepared for the sudden and conclusive 
answer. 

“’E couldn’t come, Sir; his ’ead’s all swelled 
up; he’s bin bit by a mos-guite-o!”’ 

We went in to the Service without the usual 
prayer that night: I couldn’t trust myself to 
say it. 

Sometimes there is one particular person— 
either priest, church official, chorister, or server 
—to whom many such accidents as I have 
mentioned can be traced; not because he has 
the least intention of being either irreverent or 
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annoying, but simply because he is built that 
way and can’t help himself. 

There was in a well-known church, where it was 
my good fortune to be Precentor, a gentleman 
of the choir, possessed of just such a fund of dry 
humour as my Scotch colleague referred to in the 
preceding chapter. It simply oozed out of him: 
he was irrepressible—the life and soul of any 
social function, such as a choir outing or dinner. 
Nor did the stream of his wit cease to flow even in 
the vestry or the church itself: often it was only 
with the utmost difficulty that you could keep a 
straight face if you caught his eye at a most 
solemn moment. 

Quiet and serious talks with this gentleman 
had effect but for a few days or weeks: the natural 
fun in the man came up to the surface again and 
ran over, however hard he might struggle to keep 
it down. I doubt not he made endless resolutions 
to restrain himself, and to mask his feelings. But 
out they crept again, and he would say something, 
apparently unconsciously, which would disturb 
the equanimity of half the choir, and, as often as 
not, of the clergy too. 

Sometimes you would catch a comment onthe 
preacher’s words, spoken doubtless to himself, 
but audible enough to reach all the ears within 
a reasonable distance. ; 

One evening the Canon was in the pulpit, and 
about the middle of his discourse, which gave 
promise of being of considerable length, he re- 
marked: “But there is no need for me to 
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occupy your time, my brethren, in labouring this 
point.”’ 

“Well, don’t then!” came sotto voce from my 
left : at which I, for one, doubled up in confusion ; 
because it had hit off the situation to a T. We 
all knew what would follow: an elaborate ex- 
planation of the very thing the preacher had just 
said there was no need to explain. 

Another evening, at a Lent Mission Service, 
the Hymn No. 631 in Ancient and Modern (‘“ Oh, 
the bitter shame and sorrow’’) had just been 
announced, and we were finding our places ; when 
the ridiculous name given by the compilers of the 
book to that hymn, and printed in clear type above 
it, evidently caught the eye of my lively friend ; 
for I heard him, even from where I stood, whisper 
to himself: “‘ A tasty tune, this!’’ Immediately 
I saw a vision of what had rushed into his mind 
(though just then neither he nor I ought to have 
been thinking of anything of the sort) of an in- 
viting country inn on a summer day, in the middle 
of the morning, after a lovely walk; with new 
bread and cheese set out on a spotless cloth, and 
a foaming tankard of ale by its side ; for the name 
of that tune was: ‘‘ OH, THE BITTER.” 

This same good man one day met near the 
church a lad from the choir who was heavy and 
dull, and who always seemed to be inviting you 
to shake him soundly and wake him up. Evidently 
that idea occurred to the gentleman; for in an 
instant he beckoned the boy, and when he came 
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lazily across the road he was received with: 
“Here, Charlie, you’re the very lad I wanted ! 
Run over the way to the greengrocer’s for me, 
as quickly as you can (handing the boy a penny), 
will you? Ask for a pennyworth of mixed nuts, 
mostly cocoanuts, and you shall — half of them 
yourself !”’ 

The lad went, bless you ! though he never heard 
the last of it, as long as he was in that choir. 

But it was a propos of the difficulty of securing 
order and silence in the vestry immediately before 
Service that I was led to mention my friend of the 
ready wit. How next to impossible it was some- 
times to go into church with serious faces, when 
some remark of his had just troubled the calm, 
unruffled sea! He seemed.to have a curious 
faculty of being able to speak in an airy, light- 
hearted fashion to the most austere and un- 
approachable people, with whom no one else would 
ever venture on a joke. The Canon, who was 
then vicar of the church, was rather of that type ; 
and the very thought of a humorous remark in 
the vestry when he was present conjured up at 
once visions of penal servitude at the very least, 
as the only fitting punishment for such an outrage. 

So, when one Sunday morning dead silence 
reigned, as the Canon entered from his own sanctum 
to say the vestry prayer, you may imagine the 
effect of the following conversation : 

The Canon. “Good morning, gentlemen ! ”’ 

The Choir, “‘ Good morning, Sir!” 
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The irrepressible—after the others. ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing, Canon! I’m sorry to hear from your voice 
that you are evidently suffering from a severe 
cold. Now how did you manage to get that, 
may I ask? Have you been dvinking out of a 
damp glass, or something of that sort ? ”’ 

Tableau ! 


CHAPTER IV 
ON DUTY 


THINGS that occur to disturb you when you are 
“on duty ” are always doubly hard to bear; and 
if your duty happens to be in church, where 
everything is naturally meant to proceed with 
solemnity, dignity, and quiet order, then any 
interruption irritates beyond measure, either your 
temper or your sense of humour. 

If there is one part of a Church Service more 
than another which seems to be charged with 
high explosives in this respect it is the sermon. 
This must surely be the happy hunting ground of 
the demon of mischief, who, seeing that every- 
one is expected to be listening with undivided 
attention, tries his best to create a diversion, 
either by making the preacher horribly dull, or 
by setting up some more interesting or amusing 
counter-attraction. 

Think, for instance, how very annoyed a choir- 
master must find himself getting when he sees 
that his boys are starting to fidget, or to talk or 
play, only a few minutes after the sermon begins ! 
Yet, though sometimes, no doubt, they are 
wholly to blame, in nine cases out of ten the 
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fault lies with the preacher, as we have said 
before. 

Why, not long ago an American visitor re- 
marked to a companion, after coming away 
from a Service in one of the old London city 
churches, which was full of interest as a building, 
but practically empty so far as the congregation 
was concerned: “I guess the preacher ought to 
be subsidized by the police to assist in moving on 
the traffic.” 

I know by experience that the preacher is 
nearly always responsible for any wrong behaviour 
amongst the choir-boys; because I’ve been both 
choir-boy and preacher. 

I know also, how, occasionally, you may be 
taught the lesson not to judge the choir-boys 
too harshly for their seeming bad conduct during 
the sermon. Here is an instance of what I 
mean : 

In a certain little country church, hidden away 
in the hills of Somerset, I found myself taking 
Evensong one summer Sunday afternoon. Their 
custom was to have that Service alternately, one 
Sunday in the afternoon and the next in the 
evening. It was to enable the vicar to get a 
short holiday that I was there then: another 
neighbour had been responsible for the morning. 

There was but a small choir of five boys and three 
men, who all sat on one side of the tiny chancel, 
the other being taken up with the pulpit and big 
American organ. 
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It was a hearty Service, with a good congre- 
gation, and what the choir lacked in refinement 
of singing they made up for in exemplary behaviour 
—till I got under way with the sermon, when I 
happened to glance across and see a smile on 
every choir-boy’s face. As they were apparently 
doing nothing to make one another laugh, and 
were all looking across in my direction, I began 
to feel that probably I was the cause of their 
levity : perhaps my hair was standing up behind, 
or I had just unconsciously made some ridiculous 
remark. 

I put my hand to my hair, and took instant 
pains to keep miles from anything light or 
humorous in what I was saying; but that 
seemed only to increase the merriment of those 
boys; for now they were nudging one another 
and whispering together. Even the staid old 
choristers who sat behind them were affected by 
their behaviour: I saw a smile break over their 
countenances. 

My temper was beginning to rise, and I snes 
that in a few moments I should be tempted 
to stop my discourse and speak to the choir; 
but I was anxious not to resort to that, so I 
contented myself with glaring at them, and 
turning again towards the people in the church. 
Imagine my concern when I saw that they also 
had caught the infection! It was unmistakable : 
there was a broad grin on the face of the whole 
congregation ! 
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That finished me. I brought my sermon to an 
abrupt conclusion, and ended the Service with a 
very bad grace. 

In the vestry, as you may imagine, I rounded 
on those boys, and gave them a bit of my mind. 
All the choir stood in awed silence till I had finished, 
when the biggest boy said quietly and respect- 
fully : ‘‘ We weren’t alaughing at you, Sir. Didn’t 
you see they pigs? ” 

Then the full explanation came out. The 
church was set lengthwise on the side of a hill, 
the churchyard running up a steep incline above 
it, which meant that the graves could be seen 
quite clearly from inside the church, through the 
little diamond panes of the windows at that side 
of the building. 

The choir were facing those windows, while the 
people in the nave could look out of them quite 
comfortably from where they sat; but up in the 
pulpit I had my back to them. 

It was the ancient story of the preacher’s 
seeing the old woman pulling up a big cabbage 
stump outside; only it was reversed, because 
this time it was the congregation who saw, 
and the parson who missed it all. And they 
saw? Well! they saw two young pigs, who by 
some means had got into the churchyard, and 
were chevying one another round the gravestones, 
sometimes running into each other and tumbling 
over together ! 

Poor, simple country folk! They tried so hard 
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to refrain from smiling in church, under the very 
eye of the parson, and he a stranger. But the 
antics of those porkers proved too much for 
them. 

I apologized to the choir for the unmerited lecture 
I had delivered them. 

That story had a curious sequel, when the 
choir-boys must have been as astonished at the 
preacher as he had been at them on the former 
occasion. 

The next time I found myself in that church was 
one Sunday evening during the winter, when I 
exchanged pulpits with the vicar. 

In the vestry I think we all remembered the 
circumstances of my last visit, though none of 
us ventured to refer to them. Perhaps in the 
church itself both priest and congregation felt 
not a little relieved that it was inky black outside, 
with nothing at all disconcerting to be seen in the 
churchyard. 

The Service followed its usual course, with the 
utmost solemnity, though I can never hope to 
explain the insane desire I felt, as’soon as I found 
myself in the pulpit, to turn my head and look 
out through the window, which was there by my 
side—I could have touched it without stretching 
out my hand more than a few inches. 

I knew quite well I could see nothing if I looked 
round; and I felt, moreover, that if I yielded to 
the temptation to turn my head, I should by that 
very action cause everyone present to guess what 
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was in my mind; and to think of what had 
happened on that Sunday afternoon we were all 
anxious just then to forget. With a big effort, 
therefore, I resisted the impulse, and got on with 
the sermon. 

Yet the harder I tried to fight down the 
ridiculous desire, the stronger it became; till I 
found myself thinking more of that than of what 
I was trying to say. 

At last I felt I could hold out no longer; so I 
determined to take a quick look round, as if 
some noise attracted my attention. I did so— 
to receive one of the greatest shocks I have 
ever in my life experienced! I started so 
violently that I literally leapt off my feet; for 
there, pressed up close against the glass, im- 
_mediately opposite my eyes as I turned them, 
was a man’s face—with a hand each side— 
peering in through the window ! 

Some country yokel, who had arrived too late 
to venture into the church, had wandered round 
to the high ground at the back, where he straddled 
across the trench left at the side of the building 
for draining, to take a peep through the window 
at what was going on inside, just at the very 
moment that I turned my head to look out. I 
wonder who was the more surprised—he or I? 
I only know I felt the effect of that little 
shake-up for days after; and what the choir 
and congregation thought of my strange behaviour 
I never inquired. 
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Another incident that occurred away down in 
the West of England, while I was “on duty ”’ in 
the pulpit, caused considerable diversion amongst 
—not the choir-boys in this case, but the choir- 
ladies, and the congregation as well. 

This was in a small Devonshire church, on the 
borders of Exmoor. The rector was preaching in 
my own parish for the whole of a Festival Sunday, 
which meant that I, being the curate, was told 
off to go and look after his place for the week-end. 
This I found to be pleasant enough, in such an old- 
world spot, where the curfew bell was still rung ; 
the church was so historial and the rectory so 
picturesque and comfortable. 

A feature of special interest to me has naturally 
always been the music in any church, and here I 
found the most delightful country choir I have 
ever heard. 

The rector—himself a very musical man—had 
introduced ladies instead of boys; because he 
found the latter so unsatisfactory, not on the 
score of incompetence or bad behaviour, but 
simply on account of their being needed on the 
farms—at work which so often took them off 
when they were wanted in church—just as their 
voices were beginning to be useful after some 
years’ of patient training. The experiment was 
entirely successful, and beautiful Services were 
the result. 

The day before, 1 had noticed that there was a 
tall old stone pulpit in the church, but then I 
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had looked only on the outside of it. When I 
found myself on Sunday morning mounted in that 
treasure of bygone days, I felt much less inclined 
to admire it; for it was narrow, and very tall, 
so that it seemed to me I could get little more 
than my head and shoulders above the top of 
it. I felt horribly uncomfortable up there, and 
I didn’t forget to say so when I appeared at 
lunch. 

My hostess was full of apologies. She ex- 
plained that the rector was a man of unusual 
height, who because of that had arranged things 
so that he could step down instead of up from the 
top of the stone stairs leading to the pulpit, thus 
making the floor more than a foot lower than it 
had been before. 

Matters were by that means adjusted for the 
rector, but whenever a preacher of average height 
came, the old floor had to be replaced. This they 
had forgotten to do before I arrived, though I 
was now assured that everything would be put 
in its place at once. 

The old sexton received instructions to do what 
was necessary, but I discovered afterwards that 
he could not find where the proper floor had been 
stored; so he put in the pulpit a box for me to 
stand on, with a top so small that it wasn’t at all 
easy to get both my feet comfortably upon it. 
Still, I was glad to be perched up a little higher : 
I could move my arms more freely. 

All went well till I began to warm up to my 
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subject, when, completely forgetting where I was 
standing, I stepped back! Out shot my arms, 
in an involuntary effort to save myself; and away 
flew the two pulpit candles, down amongst the 
people; while crack went my head against the 
pillar behind ! 

Both choir and congregation were splendid in 
the way they restrained their emotions: at least 
by the time I had picked myself up and mounted 
that ghastly box again there was perfect composure 
everywhere. 

That, I am sure, would have continued, if I 
had been allowed to proceed in peace. But 
it was not to be. No sooner had I collected 
my scattered thoughts, and begun to speak 
again, than there was a unique appearance in 
the gangway just below. Out of the front pew 
came one of the churchwardens crawling back- 
wards! He had dived in there after one of 
those candles, and now, when he got up off his 
knees, he came solemnly forward and handed up 
both the wretched things to me in the pulpit ! 
What in the name of all that is reasonable did 
that stolid old farmer think I could do with 
them just then ? 

The quaintness of the situation dawned upon 
the congregation, as they saw me standing there 
with the two useless candles in my hand, and 
with one accord they broke into a hearty laugh, 
in which it was an immense relief to me to join. 
Then I laid down those extinguished lights on 
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the top of the pulpit, and did my best to finish 
a very-much-interrupted sermon. 

One incident recalls another, and this knocking 
down of the candles stirs up the memory of the 
shock I gave the choir and people—but most of 
all myself—one Sunday morning, when, during 
the very early days of my ministry, with a nervous 
movement of my arm I sent flying the glass of 
water which lived on the pulpit top, but which 
had been placed that morning by the verger at 
the side instead of at the back. 

Crash went the glass on the tiles beneath, to my 
own great confusion and the choir-boys’ greater 
glee ! 

The odd coincidence about this little smash was, 
that only a fortnight before I had been preaching 
in that same pulpit from the text: ‘‘ He that 
dasheth in pieces is come up before thy face” 
(Nahum ii. 1), and I haven’t ceased to be thankful 
it was not that morning the glass came down ; 
else I should never have been able to induce a 
single soul to believe it was a pure accident. 

Not long after Ordination I happened to meet 
unexpectedly an old college chum. We were 
both paying a visit to the same cathedral city, so 
we joined forces, and over lunch we were full of 
our varied experiences in the new work we had 
undertaken. The talk turned upon this very 
subject of startling and disturbing unrehearsed 
effects during the time we were preaching—or 
perhaps I had better say, with reference to that 
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particular period of our ministry—trying to 
preach. 

I shall always remember the experience my 
friend then described so vividly as happening 
during his first sermon. 

He was Ordained on Trinity Sunday, which — 
meant that his first Sunday ‘‘on duty” was in 
the summer-time; and in the Mission church 
in a crowded and poor neighbourhood, where his 
first effort at oratory had to be made, they were 
glad, because of the heat, to sit with all the doors 
and windows open. 

The little building had once been a Noncon- 
formist chapel, and it was too small to allow of 
any sort of chancel: the choir had to be content 
to sit in the front seats, while the preacher stood, 
with no kind of pulpit, on the step by the altar 
rails. But no pulpit was needed, because nothing 
but an extempore sermon would have been of 
any use in such a place. 

The side of the church gave directly on to the 
street: there were simply iron railings between 
it and the pavement ; and as the preacher stood 
before his first congregation that summer evening 
he could see, through the open door on his left, 
the ragged little children playing outside in the 
gutter. 

If you knew my friend you would feel with me 
that even his first sermon must have been worth 
listening to. He is a man of parts, and has never 
been at a loss to tackle a difficult situation. How- 
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ever, on that particular occasion he was certainly 
the victim of one of those “ circumstances over 
which we have no control.’’ As he reached about 
the middle of his address, out of the corner of his 
eye he caught sight of a dirty little urchin, who 
had just rescued a big cabbage stump from some 
rubbish heap, and was strolling leisurely across 
the street towards the church, holding his treasure 
by the thin end, and whirling it round and round. 

For a moment the kiddie stood and gazed in at 
the open door; then without the least warning 
he let go his stump, and it caught the astonished 
preacher full in the chest, leaving a big, black blob 
on his new and spotless surplice ! 

Who could blame the choir-boys or anyone 
else for tittering? But don’t you admire the 
coolness of my friend ? who, as one of the boys 
got up to seize the offending cabbage stalk and 
hurl it out into the street again, said quietly : 
“No, thank you! We'll leave it there for the 
present ; I think I shall know the young man who 
threw it in when I meet him again, and then I 
shall have something to say to him about it.” 

You have often to summon to your aid every 
ounce of self-control you possess in order to keep 
your end up, and go on with your immediate 
business of preaching, when “the stars in their 
courses’ seem to be fighting against you, and 
the tension is at breaking point. 

I always feel ready to give the palm to the 
friend of whom I told you in the previous chapter 
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—he who has now become so famous a preacher, 
and who was then in charge of the district church 
where the lady organist had some difficulty with 
the pedals. I’ll tell you why I think he deserves 
the palm. 

The church in which he first ministered was at 
that time only partly built—the east end was all 
that was standing. This meant that the con- 
gregation sat in what is now the chancel, while 
the choir had their seats in the sanctuary, their 
chairs running back on either side of the altar to 
the east wall. The preacher stood at a simple 
desk, which also served as the lectern, and was 
placed on one side at the bottom of the altar steps. 
From this, as he faced the people, he had im- 
mediately on his left a row of choir-boys, and 
behind them a row of men. 

It was the first Sunday I had attended that 
church, and I had never before heard my friend 
preach ; so I was all attention, as I sat listening, 
somewhere about the middle of the congregation. 

After the Service I went in with the preacher 
to supper, and I felt justified in congratulating 
him heartily on a sermon that had interested every- 
one from start to finish, and that would certainly 
have been a great help to many. 

“It’s very kind of you, old chap, to talk like 
that,’ said he, ‘‘ but did you notice that I rather 
hesitated towards the close of what I was saying ? ”’ 

“No, indeed,” I replied. ‘I noticed nothing 
of the kind. On the contrary, I was struck with 
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the very rapid rate at which you spoke; rather 
as if you were trying to get a half-hour’s sermon 
into less than twenty minutes. I certainly 
detected no sort of hesitation.” 

“Well!” he persisted, ‘I did hesitate; 
though perhaps I managed to cover it up a bit 
by coughing rather more than was strictly necessary 
just then. This is what happened. 

“As soon as everybody had settled down and 
I had got fairly started, I detected some little 
distraction amongst the choir-boys on my left ; 
but when I glared at them they sat still and 
attended. This, however, didn’t continue very 
long; for in a few minutes I saw one boy near 
me nudge another, and in a quick glance I spotted 
the reason. 

“You may have seen on my side of the choir 
a very stout man, sitting about the middle of the 
row. Well! he’s not a bad singer, but he’s 
abominably bad-tempered, and the boys detest 
him. They’ve given him the nickname of 
‘ Blunderbuss,’ and they make him furious by 
calling him this under their breath, sometimes 
at most inconvenient moments. In return, he'll 
box their ears, if ever he can get a chance, or 
complain of them if he happens to catch them 
misbehaving. So there’s no love lost. between 
them, and the boys are always on the look-out to 
get their own back. 

“ An extraordinarily good chance had suddenly 
presented itself when I scowled at the lads a second 
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time this evening; for old ‘ Blunderbuss’ had 
crossed his legs, and allowed one of his feet to 
stretch out between two of the chairs in front. 
I knew there would be trouble, but I didn’t wish 
to interrupt the flow of my sermon to take any 
notice of it. 

“Then I saw that a whisper was going along 
the row of boys to the top, and, presently, that 
something was being passed surreptitiously from 
hand to hand. O! how horribly it distracted 
my thoughts! But it fascinated me at the same 
time. 

“Imagine my feelings, when, though I was still 
proceeding, as you say, rapidly, I tumbled to it 
that what had been travelling down that row was 
a pin! There it was—I knew it, though I couldn’t 
see it—in the hand of the little demon immediately 
at my elbow! He sat looking straight up into 
my face, as if he were drinking in every word I 
was uttering; yet all the time he held that pin, 
business end down, just over the ankle by the side 
of his chair ! 

“Should I stop my sermon, and order this 
boy out of the church? That was what flashed 
through my mind. But no! I couldn’t. All the 
devilry of my own boyhood seemed to return and 
come up to the surface just then; and I felt the 
bitterness of the disappointment, if I had been 
the boy holding that pin and some idiot of a parson 
had at the last moment deprived me of my revenge 
on old ‘ Blunderbuss.’ I felt, too, that if I stopped 
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to dismiss that boy, the interruption would ruin 
my whole sermon ; for I could never hope to get 
back again the same atmosphere of close attention 
and interest if it were once allowed to flag. So 
I just went on, as hard as I could go, and hoped 
there would not be much waiting ! 

“There wasn’t. With another side glance I 
saw the hand descend with a vicious dig, and the 
leg shoot back hee lightning, as I caught a 
smothered ‘ D 

“It was just nee old fellow, that I rather 
-hesitated.”’ 

Sermon-time is what we are specially thinking 
of now. How do choir-boys wile away the half- 
hour of a dull sermon? They have many devices 
to that end, some of which are managed quietly, 
while others call down the wrath of clergy and 
choir-masters, because they are either noisy or 
noticeable. 

I have already mentioned that one of our 
favourite occupations at such times, when I was 
a boy, was to send some verse or sentence in 
a whisper down the row and back, to see how it 
got twisted on the journey, and if it could be 
said without laughing. I gave an example; but 
another occurs to me now—rather a favourite 
one, perhaps, because it raised such a delightful 
vision of our own portly bishop jumping high 
in the air under such pointed treatment. There’s 
nothing new about the verse; but there was a 
spice of adventure in attempting to repeat it in 
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the quiet of a sermon, without a giggle or a 
smile : 


There were three young ladies of Birmingham ; 
I know a sad story concerning ’em : 

They stuck needles and pins 

In the reverend shins 
Of the bishop engaged in Confirming ’em, 


Writing was another dodge; and these things 
were all of them ‘“‘ dodges,’ seeing we had to 
pull them off beneath the keen glances of many 
watching eyes. 

An odd piece of paper was a boon during some 
discourses ; for on it we could play “ Noughts 
and Crosses ’’ in perfect silence, and, if we looked 
slippy, under the very eye of the Precentor him- 
self. I needn’t explain the game, because it is 
thoroughly well-known to anyone who has ever 
been a choir-boy. If you personally are ignorant 
of the charm of its simplicity, you can get full 
information about it from the first chorister you 
meet. 

Another type of writing during dull sermons 
was the composition of Nonsense Verses. One 
boy would suggest the first line, which was 
whispered down the row, and then the rest (chiefly 
the bigger boys, of course) were expected to finish 
the verse in their own words, on any bits of paper 
they could find. 

Even at this distance of time I can hear the 
first line being whispered one Sunday evening—an 
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old beginning, to which we were to attach a new 
ending. I remember my own effort that night : 
here it is: 


There was a young lady of Crewe, 

Whose distress was quite painful to view : 
First she leapt to her feet, 
Then she hopped on the seat— 

It was only a mouse in her pew. 


Perhaps I recollect this masterpiece because 
the same first line was chosen another day, when 
I made a second attack upon it, with this result : 


There was a young lady of Crewe, 
Whose bicycle travelled askew ; 
She demolished the can 
Of a baked-’tater man, 
And his words, although pointed, were few. 


Writing in psalters and other choir-books is 
always a snare, whatever punishment may be 
meted out to the culprits. Pick up almost any 
book in any choir, and you'll rarely find it free 
from scribbling; even if it only has on the title- 
page the owner’s name. 

Why, those last three words recall the most 
favoured of all the legends we delighted to inscribe 
in books we had a particular fancy for—a choir- 
boy loves his own books and no one else’s, The 
inscription (Do you remember it? Didn’t you 
yourself plaster the inside cover of more than one 
volume with it, when you were younger ?) ran: 
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Steal not this book, for fear of shame ; 
For in it is the owner’s name ; 

And if you do, the Lord will say : 

‘“‘ Where is that book you stole away ? ” 
And if you say you cannot tell, 

The Lord will cast you into HELL!!! 

It smacks of the Hun—that drastic punish- 
ment: doesn’t it? But then, all boys—and some 
people would be prepared to say, “ especially 
choir-boys!’’—have a dash of the Hun about 
them. 

I once pounced upon a youngster, because I 
caught him writing during the sermon, and sent 
him back into the church to bring me the book 
he had been scribbling in. This he did in a crest- 
fallen fashion, and, though I was obliged to frown 
and look severe, I couldn’t help being amused, 
when he opened before me the book at the hymn: 
“ Ten thousand times ten thousand.” By the side 
of these words he had been neatly working out 
a multiplication sum: 10,000 X10,000. I expect 
that lad has since turned out to be a precise and 
accurate man of business, 

Sometimes as choir-boys we worked out problems 
during dull sermons. Here is one in the form of 
a Nonsense Verse. Tradition says it emanated 
from the mind of a bishop, but about that I cannot 
speak with authority : 

She frowned on him and called him MR.., 
Because that night for fun he’d KR. ; 
So, just for spite, 


That very night 
The naughty MR. KR. SR. 
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Reading ‘“‘penny dreadfuls’”” you sometimes 
come across in sermon-time, but, in my experience, 
not often; very likely because such things are 
kept in the pocket of the coat which is taken off 
and left in the vestry. 

Occasionally, too, cuttings from papers and 
books will be passed round the choir; while the 
rest of the people are trying their best to keep 
awake. An extract from a local paper of the 
day before, I remember going along our side one 
Palm Sunday morning. Such a startling announce- 
ment we choir-boys took a violent interest in; 
for it was still fresh in our minds how that very 
day the year before, at a neighbouring church, 
there was no end of a fuss ; because the good vicar 
ventured on the enormity of presenting a little 
piece of palm to any of the congregation who 
would accept it; explaining in his sermon the 
simple lessons such a thing had to teach. 

It was about this church that the paragraph 
gave such an alarming notice, which during the 
sermon we read with awe. We wondered whether 
it might not result in a free fight ; and some of us 
were a bit disappointed it was not our own church 
that was referred to. The note was in this 
strain : 

“We understand on good authority that to- 
morrow morning, being Palm Sunday, the clergy 
and choir of St Mary’s will enter the church carry- 
ing palms in their hands, and wearing crowns 
upon their heads.”’ 
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After the Service, we set about inquiring what 
had happened at St Mary’s while our own peaceful 
Mattins had been dragging on. We discovered 
that the church was packed to overflowing, there 
being not even standing room when the Service 
began. The note in the paper had its due effect ; 
but the huge congregation was doomed to bitter 
disappointment ; for the choir came in as they 
ever did, with no added finery of any sort. Not 
even the little palm crosses of the year before 
were distributed. 

We all voted that paper a “rag,” for printing 
news, on such high authority, which turned out 
to.be false. 

Picture our surprise the next Sunday, when 
more than one boy turned up with a cutting from 
the previous day’s paper, which none of us could 
wait till sermon-time to read. It was in words 
like these : 

“We offer sincere apologies to our readers 
for unintentionally misleading them by a note 
in last Saturday’s issue, about the Service in 
St Mary’s church the following morning. We 
also regret that the congregation there should 
have been inconvenienced by the influx of a 
crowd of sightseers, which our unfortunate notice 
caused. It now appears that we were the victims 
of a foolish hoax, contained in the letter of a well- 
known correspondent, whom we never suspected 
of such an action. In answer to our expostu- 
lations, he has simply written as follows: 


¢ 
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“«The information contained in my communi- 
cation about last Sunday’s morning Service at 
St Mary’s church was perfectly correct, for I have 
yet to discover either the clergyman or the chorister 
who has ever entered that or any other church 
without palms in his hands and a crown on his 
head.’ ”’ 

Clay modelling became a fashionable sermon 
pastime once. There was a brick-kiln not many 
miles from the church, where supplies of fresh 
clay were always forthcoming; and a lump of 
this provided quiet and interesting employment 
during many a dreary preachment. 

We had great competitions in these works of 
plastic art; all the boys setting out to make 
the same thing; the models being produced 
afterwards for exhibition and award amongst 
ourselves. 

One favourite subject for reproduction was a 
coffin, with its lid and its occupant complete. 
I suppose there was something about this which 
seemed to be in keeping with the solemnity 
of the place and occasion of the modelling. We 
turned out these gruesome relics literally by the 
dozen ! 

Sometimes even during the sermon of an inter- 
esting preacher we would secretly produce our 
material and set to work. Little did the man in 
the pulpit dream that the subject of his address 
was being translated into clay. St John Baptist’s 
head in a charger; the lost sheep; St Peter’s 
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keys ; the five barley loaves and two small fishes ; 
the widow’s mite; the thirty pieces of silver, 
and many other like things we produced in this 
way. 

Why, all this modern system of Reformed 
Sunday Schools, with its Kindergarten, and the 
use of Plasticine and other materials, you see, we 
anticipated by many years. Only we never 
received any credit for it, and even this bare 
record of our achievements is more than tardy in 
its appearance. 

The biggest sermon-time row I was ever in for 
as a choir-boy had certain elements of novelty 
about it. 

There was another lad who with me had become 
rather chummy with the quaint old bird who 
had charge of the heating apparatus of the large 
church. 

I think it was a little matter of an ounce of Shag, 
judiciously conveyed to this old man one even- 
ing, that gained us admittance to the mysterious 
cavern beneath the church, where he stoked up 
his fires; and having once been down to these 
regions, we were often to be found there. We 
could manage this only when we gave the other 
boys the slip; for we knew that if they once got 
wind: of this privilege of ours the game would 
soon be up, and it would be our preserve no longer. 
Two boys might be all right to make a little 
concession to, but even old Tommy would have 
drawn the line at twenty. 
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One evening, when the furnaces were full, and 
the stoker was ready to depart, we two youngsters 
were all attention as we saw Tommy rake out 
from the hot ashes beneath one of his fires a 
huge potato, which he proceeded to cut open, 
season with pepper and salt, and then devour 
with considerable relish. We found, after 
many questions, that this was his custom all 
through the cold winter. If he put the potato 
there when he began his banking and tidying 
up, it was well cooked by the time he had 
finished. 

That little bit of information was quite sufficient 
for two average choir-boys, especially as those very 
little rascals had been wide-awake enough by that 
time to discover where the old man hid his big 
key of the stoke-hole door. The next night we 
both arrived very early for the choir-practice, and 
down. to the depths below we tumbled, with a 
big potato each, which we deposited in the ashes 
under the second furnace. During the rehearsal 
we had searchings of heart as to whether old 
Tommy would choose that fire for his own potato 
when he came, and so discover that we were up 
to the same game ; but as soon as we could escape, 
we darted down again, to find our hidden treasure 
quite safe. 

But we were faced with a difficulty. It happened 
to be a Saint’s night; when there was a Sung 
Evensong and Sermon at 7.30, for which the bell 
was even then ringing. There was no time to eat 
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our potatoes before the Service, and we knew it 
would be too late to be prowling about below 
when it was over. We therefore pocketed our 
first experiment in cookery, and hurried up again 
to the vestry. Then it was that I took the fatal 
step. What possessed me to do it I can’t imagine, 
but I transferred that hot potato from my coat 
to my cassock pocket, just as the word was given 
to form into line. 

The sermon that evening was preached by the 
junior curate, who was far too nervous to interest 
even himself in his subject; so that the minds 
of mere boys were very quickly switched off 
in a dozen other directions. My own centred 
upon that unlucky potato, and very quietly I 
hauled it out for inspection. Then I wondered 
whether it was really cooked through in the 
time we had left it in the ashes—and so on, and 
so on, till at last I could resist the temptation 
no longer; but with a new knife, which I hap- 
pened to have in another pocket, I cut the thing 
open ! 

Heavens! what was the matter? Up from 
that sickening potato, as the two halves fell apart, 
rose an alarming column of steam, which scared 
not only me, but the other boys near. Like a 
shot the wretched thing was back in my pocket, 
and with a face as white as a sheet I finished that 
Service. 

Had I escaped detection? That was my one 
thought. There wasn’t long to wait for an answer 
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when we returned to the vestry. I heard my 
name called by the Precentor, and I knew I was 
in for a big thing, as I followed him into the 
priests’ sanctum. Then there began a pointed 
catechism : 

“What was that smoke rising from your stall 
during the sermon ? ” 

“There was no smoke, Sir.”’ 

‘““No smoke? Why I saw it with my own 
eyes, boy.” 

“ That wasn’t smoke, Sir.”’ 

“Not smoke? Then what was it, pray?” 

“ Steam, Sir.” 

“Steam? My boy, what in the world are you 
‘talking about? Just explain yourself, and as 
quickly as you can!” 

It all had to come out—the potato, and the 
knife, and the explanation: at least as much 
of the explanation as I felt to be good for the 
Precentor; for I was anxious above all to save 
that little privilege of going down to the furnaces. 
So I just said that I had brought the potato to 
church with me—see ? 

There was the Dickens to pay—I remember 
that ; but I also remember the satisfaction I felt 
in not giving away either the stoke-hole or my 
chum. He was jolly decent over that part of 
the business; for he gave me half his potato, 
when I got out ; because I’d lost my own, and my 
new pocket-knife into the bargain. 

The recollection of this hot potato in my own 
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pocket, makes me think of the extraordinary 
things choir-boys will carry about in their cassocks. 
A tour of investigation in this direction will 
reveal such a nasty, sticky collection of articles 
as you would scarcely credit. 

Perhaps the most startling novelty I ever saw 
a chum produce from his pocket during sermon- 
time was a white rat, which he had taught to do 
any number of tricks! What would the preacher 
have said if he had seen that boy sending his rat 
up one sleeve, and wriggling about till it came 
down the other ? 

‘But in classing that rat as the greatest novelty 
in this direction, I am forgetting one little imp— 
a very fountain of mischief—who, because he had 
been greatly offended by another boy, one Sunday 
night brought with him to church a raw egg, which 
he succeeded in dropping in the other lad’s cassock 
pocket. Then, as we were leaving the vestry in 
procession to the chancel, he gave the youngster 
a punch just where he knew that egg was. 
You may imagine the result the first time the 
handerchief came out ! 

After experiences of this sort, you will not be 
surprised that, for some years, I have made it a 
rule that no choir-boy’s cassock shall possess a 
pocket at all; they simply have a long slit on 
either side, through which the hand may be passed 
to the garment underneath. 

But sermon-time is not the only time that you 
are “‘on duty” in church: in other parts of the 
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Service, too, an accident may occur at any 
moment; when the choir and congregation may 
be hard put to it to remain serious. 

How often it is that just a second’s absent- 
mindedness on someone’s part will upset the 
gravity of everybody in church ! 

Here is a simple instance. Being the Precentor 
it fell to my lot ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
to sing the Service; but once, on that hundreth 
time, a priest on the opposite side of the chancel 
was conducting Evensong. At the end of the 
Creed—when the man who is taking the Office 
turns round from facing East, and looks towards 
the people while he sings the Versicle that immedi- 
ately follows—that priest turned and, with out- 
stretched hands, intoned the words: ‘“ The Lord 
be with you.” But, by force of long habit, and in 
a moment of absent-mindedness (thinking of the 
points of my coming sermon, instead of what I 
was doing), I turned also, at the same instant, 
and delivered the same salutation, on the same 
notes, and with the same gesture ! 

A small matter, indeed, but the effect on the 
choir was electrical; and it was a ‘mercy that the 
next thing we all had to do was to kneel down. 
I myself was covered with confusion, but my 
colleague on the opposite side deserved special 
mention in dispatches for the unruffled way in 
which he proceeded with the Service. 

An absent-minded choir-boy in the same church, 
not long after, caused another ripple to pass over 
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the face of everybody in the chancel, and of all 
in the church who caught sight of him. 

We were singing the psalms one Sunday even- 
ing, when I discovered that the sacristan, by 
mistake, had placed the book containing the 
notices to be given out, on the Canon’s stall 
opposite, instead of on my own. I was obliged, 
therefore, to send a boy to fetch it for me—a 
thing I hate doing; because any unnecessary 
walking about of officials during the Service tends 
to distraction. 

The lad in front of me that night was a new 
boy, rather frightened at being sent on such an 
errand, when so many eyes were upon him. How- 
ever, he reached the other side in safety, stopping 
on his way (as was our custom) to turn and bow 
reverently towards the altar, as he passed in front 
of it. But on his return with the book, he seemed 
to be seized with sudden nervousness; for when 
he got to the middle of the chancel, he stood still, 
absent-mindedly turned round, with his back to 
the altar, and made a profound reverence towards 
the congregation ! 

I am shaking with laughter at the memory of 
that little accident even now, as I write these 
words ; so you may guess the effect it had upon 
everyone who saw it that night. 

An old Canon used to come fairly often to preach 
in the great church I loved so much as a choir- 
boy. We knew him well, and enjoyed his coming ; 
not that we understood anything he had to say— 
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he never deigned to descend to our level of in- 
telligence, but we liked to hear his thunderous 
voice. So loudly did he bellow that he awoke 
all the echoes of the building, and thus ended in 
shouting himself down; though he usually took 
about three quarters of an hour to do so. | 

It was a magnificent feat of endurance, both 
on the Canon’s part, and on that of the long- 
suffering congregation ; and we boys, who weren’t 
pretending for a moment to listen to what he said, 
felt rather like spectators at a football match— 
watching both sides in the contest. 

This doughty warrior generally asked, too, if 
he might read one of the Lessons, so as to “‘ feel 
the acoustic properties of the building ’”’ before 
he entered upon his sermon—as I overheard him 
say to the Precentor once; though I hadn’t the 
remotest idea in those days what he meant. He 
was evidently so taken up with those profound 
mysteries one Sunday, when he came to preach 
for some Diocesan work, that he seemed to lose 
his way about in the Service altogether. Such 
an absent-minded exhibition we boys had never 
before seen. 

We were nearing the end of the last psalm but 
one, when we were tickled to see the old gentleman 
had mistaken it for the last psalm; for he started 
with great pomp from his stall, and came, like a 
ship in full sail, down the long chancel to read 
the Lesson; only to be stopped and turned back 
by the verger with his silver wand. Then, at the 
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right moment, the procession had to begin all 
over again. 

But this wasn’t all. Those “acoustic ’’ things 
were evidently getting on the worthy Canon’s 
nerves. While we were singing the first hymn 
he must have imagined we were well on with the 
second; seeing that he sallied forth with even 
greater dignity, on his way to the pulpit. Once 
more the verger went and stood in the way 
against him, inducing him to return till a more 
convenient season. 

When finally the verger succeeded in towing 
his charge, at the correct time, down through the 
choir-stalls, we boys were very near clapping the 
pair of them; in fact I distinctly heard the lad 
next to me sing out under his breath, as the couple 
passed: ‘‘ Hooray! You’ve got a bull’s-eye this 
time !”’ 

Was it altogether absent-mindedness, I wonder, 
that accounted for this next delicious little ex- 
perience ? I'll leave you to judge for yourself. 

Twenty years ago, it must be, I was in charge 
of a Mission in the poor part of a big parish; and 
was anxious to try the effect of limelight lantern 
pictures in the church on Good Friday night. In 
those days such a thing was looked upon with 
grave: apprehension, as savouring of an entertain- 
ment; but I was convinced that, if properly 
handled, it ought to be of the greatest value (as 
years of experience have since proved to be the 
case), and I was determined to give it a genuine 
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trial; so as to see if it were not possible to 
produce a really sacred Service, with the aid of 
the most beautiful lantern pictures that could be 
procured. 

To this end I decided to hide the lantern alto- 
gether from the view of the congregation, by 
placing it behind the sheet (which was to be hung 
in the chancel arch), back by the altar, stretching 
a curtain all along the low chancel screen beneath 
the sheet. This would mean that before the 
Service, the sheet would have to be made wet to 
allow more light to pass through it; because the 
lantern would be on one side of it, and the con- 
gregation on the other. 

I had an excellent limelight apparatus of my 
own, but I needed a skilful operator on whom I 
might absolutely rely. Whom could I ask to help 
in this matter ? 

One of my churchwardens—an eminent medical 
specialist—was particularly keen on amusing his 
own children with a lantern he had: I had often 
helped him at it, for we were great friends. He 
was a breezy Irishman—generous, good-hearted, 
and always ready to lend a hand in anything 
connected with the Church or the poor. Off I 
went to this stand-by, and got his willing promise 
of assistance. 

“ But, Mac,” said I, “ you mustn’t mind if I’m 
a bit of a martinet overit. I’m so anxious to have 
no suspicion of failure, that I hope you'll be able 
to spare time to go over with me to the church 
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and have a rehearsal beforehead. I want every- 
thing done just my way, even if you think yours 
may be better. Are you game ?”’ 

‘“My dear boy,” came his cheery response, 
“T’ll be just an infant in your hands, and you 
can rely on me, for the credit of old Ireland, to pull 
you through.” 

That was enough for any man. We fixed up 
a time to meet at the church, and I went through 
the whole thing with the good doctor—showed 
him how to manipulate the limelight, how to change 
the slides silently as I desired, and how to damp 
the sheet with a sponge, a few feet] at a time, 
as it was pulled up into position. 

I explained to my friend that I should be obliged 
to leave all these arrangements on Good Friday 
evening in his hands, because just before the Service 
I should be out with the choir, going through the 
streets, urging the people to come on after us into 
church ; and that when I got back I should want 
everything ready to begin on the tick. 

The man of medicine was an apt pupil; for he 
naturally knew far more about the scientific part 
of the business than I did myself; and he left me 
that night with the renewed assurance that, for the 
honour of old Ireland—whatever that may have 
had ‘to do with it—I should not be let down. 

Good Friday came, and I saw that my learned 
assistant was busy in the church, when we set out 
for the street Procession. On our return an hour 
later, I found the place packed with people, and 
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my friend eager with the news that everything 
was in order and ready for an immediate start. 
He said he would just go and give a last look round, 
while I arranged the choir in the front seats of 
the nave. 

When I glanced out of the vestry again, to see 
if the moment had arrived for me to enter and 
begin the Service, such a vision presented itself 
as I could never hope to describe adequately in 
writing. With a face which must have betrayed 
my dismay, I crept round into the chancel and 
whispered : “‘ Mac, my dear fellow, do you know 
what the people are doing on the other side of 
the sheét‘?,”’ 

““ What should they be doing, indeed, if they’re 
not waiting for the Service to begin ? ” he replied. 

“Well!  They’re sitting there with their 
umbrellas up: that’s what they’re doing, Mac!”’ 
I said, as my heart sank at the thought of all my 
carefully-laid plans being wrecked. 

That dear, good chap had conceived a far better 
plan than my own for damping the sheet ; there 
he stood, with a garden syringe in his hand, squirting 
water from a bucket at tt! 

When the operator aimed anywhere near the 
top of the sheet, half the water went over and 
came down on the innocent and bewildered con- 
gregation, whose only defence lay in putting up 
their umbrellas—where they chanced to possess 
them. 

Poor Mac! As it dawned on him what was 
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happening, he kicked over the pail, in doubling 
up quickly to save himself from roaring out loud 
with laughter ; and the rest of the water ran down 
the chancel steps in a stream ! 

Thank heaven we were both effectually hidden 
behind that sheet and curtain ! 

In the end the Service went off quietly and most 
reverently, coming up to all my expectations ; 
but that was the first and last occasion on which 
I used a wet sheet for any Lantern Service or 
Lecture. 

Mac was a brick afterwards; for he stood a 
complete set of new choir books, in place of those 
he had ruined through the water’s splashing back 
on them as they lay on the stalls that evening. 

To this day I believe it never occurred to the 
people in front, or even to those choir-boys, exactly 
what was happening behind that mysterious sheet. 

More disconcerting to the choir than momentary 
lapses into absent-mindedness are some of the 
really alarming interruptions that occasionally 
happen when they are “on duty ” in church. 

The most common thing of this kind is, of course, 
a bad faint or fit somewhere in the congregation. 
Such events even choir-boys grow fairly accustomed 
to, and the disturbance affects them but little. 

A piercing scream from a lady in the church one 
Sunday evening, when there was a big gathering 
of well over a thousand people, was certainly 
startling; but the choir-boys went manfully on 
with the psalms. This I rather wondered at, 
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because they had already been severely tried by 
a wretched little fox terrier, who had slipped in 
at one of the open doors—it was summer-time, 
and we needed all the air we could get. 

After wandering about the church, resisting brave 
endeavours of various officials in the aisles to 
catch him, the dog found his way to the chancel, 
where he strolled along between the stalls, looking 
up at the boys with a frightened and appealing 
expression, while they struggled to stick to their 
singing. 

It was just after the animal had disappeared 
and we breathed freely again, that the shrill 
screech came from down the church. Fortunately 
for all of us in the choir, we could not see what 
had actually happened ; but someone immediately 
behind the lady who shrieked out told me the 
truth of it when the Service was over. 

That terrier, having got into the main gangway 
of the nave, dodged a determined and active sides- 
man, by darting into a seat. As the people were 
standing for the singing of the psalms, this good 
man was able to crush in after the dog, who slipped 
through to the row in front, immediately the man 
bent down to seize him. 

The ladies were then wearing their white summer 
frocks, with hose and shoes to match. That 
caused the trouble; for the perspiring official, 
now on his knees, reached under the seat and 
made an angry grab at what he took to be the 
dog, but at what proved to be a lady’s ankle ! 
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Then down came the lady with a rush; and 
it was her scream—poor, innocent, astonished 
young thing—that, even more than the escapades 
of the dog, enlivened the quiet and solemn 
chanting. 

Quite stirring, too, is the sudden cutting off of 
all the lights, when the church is full. Personally 
I have found, in such an unexpected fix, that the 
choristers are splendidly ‘“‘ on the spot,” so as to 
grasp the situation and carry things through 
without a hitch. 

One evening the choir finished the anthem, and 
another night, with the backing of the congre- 
gation, a hymn, when the gas failed in the 
middle. 

The electric light gave out once, when I 
was reading the Second Lesson, but the subject 
happened to be one of the Parables, which I knew 
by heart, so that I could finish it in the dark. 
Then the choir rose, in the coolest possible fashion, 
and sang the Nunc Dimiitis, going on from that 
to the Creed, without the slightest hesitation. 
I was hoping that my memory would not play me 
false in the prayers that followed, when, to every- 
one’s relief, the light came on again. 

Decidedly more alarming was a unique experi- 
ence’ at a large church in the north of England. 
The chief Service of the Sunday there was the Sung 
Eucharist, with the sermon in its proper place. 
That morning I happened to be the preacher, and 
my subject—the Personality of Satan—was sug- 
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gested by the Epistle for the day, which was the 
Third Sunday after Trinity. 

The weather was fair when we entered the church, 
but during the Service the sky became overcast. 
Evidently a storm was brewing; for so black 
were the clouds that it was necessary to turn up 
the lights for the singing of the Credo. These 
were put out again during the sermon which 
followed, except one chandelier immediately over 
the pulpit. 

We were all conscious of a curious tension— 
both speaker and listeners, because of the uncanny 
darkness at such an hour; while the theme of 
the sermon only added to the bizarre effect. 
The very silence of the people—usually such an 
inspiration and help to a preacher—seemed to 
induce in me that morning only a feeling of appre- 
hension ; so that I never was more pleased to 
reach the last point of my discourse, and to know 
that it was drawing to a close. 

Then, suddenly, without an instant’s warning, 
there was a loud report in the church, as if—so 
several members of the congregation afterwards 
said—someone at the back of the building had 
fired a revolver at the preacher; and the heavy 
chandelier came down with a crash upon the 
stone pulpit, grazing me as it fell, and smashing, 
with an additional report, the half-dozen electric 
bulbs that were on it! 

This was accompanied, in the same breath, by 
a terrific clap of thunder, which seemed to shake 
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the whole place! And we found ourselves with 
no lights at all, except the candles burning on the 
distant altar. 

Several ladies, and some of the choir-boys, rose 
with a scream; and one devout old soul, sitting 
immediately under the pulpit, sprang right on to 
her seat, and waving her arms wildly, cried out : 
“Oh, the devil! the devil! ”’ 

It was a shock and a scene defying description ; 
but the next moment came in deep commanding 
tones from the vicar in the sedilia: ‘‘ Boys, sit 
down at once! There’s nothing to be frightened 
about! Mr Preacher, why don’t you go on?” 

Easier said than done; but that steady voice 
of the vicar just saved the situation, and averted 
what might have been a panic. I fear my “ going 
on” was a lame affair, though it gave a minute or 
two for us all to collect ourselves, and for the 
churchwardens to turn on the other lights again. 

We afterwards discovered that a thunder-cloud, 
in passing over the church, had so overcharged 
the electric wires that one of them fused, where 
the fitting was faulty, in the roof above the pulpit 
corona, which came tumbling down in consequence. 

The next day I had a long letter of abject 
apology from that frail and refined old lady, who 
said she had never made use of such an ex- 
pression in her life before; but at that terrifying 
moment she really thought His Satanic Majesty 
had appeared, to visit us with summary punishment 
for the hard things we had said about him. 
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A distressing and dangerous thing occurred 
some years ago, soon after the morning Service 
had begun. It was cold, wintry weather, and 
the vicar had had the heating apparatus inspected 
only the day before. The fires were lit overnight, 
and the church was comfortably warm that Sunday 
morning ; when suddenly a tremendous explosion 
resounded in every part of the building, and a 
great jet of water and steam blew right up to the 
roof, from the hot-water pipes running along the 
floor. 

It was indeed a grim accident, and the mercy 
was that no one was killed or injured. The people 
scattered in all directions, and some of the terrified 
choir-boys rushed pell-mell into the vestry. 

The vicar, seeing how greatly upset everyone 
was, and that steam was still issuing from the 
burst pipe, wisely announced that the Service would 
close at once. 

It was found that the mechanic who had been 
supposed to overhaul the apparatus knew nothing 
whatever about it, but had actually fastened up 
the only outlet for the water and steam. There 
might have been a fearful catastrophe in the 
church that morning. 

A startling incident occurred one Sunday 
evening, when everyone in the church—including 
the choir-boys—was listening in breathless silence 
to a visitor’s sermon of the most absorbing 
interest ! 

Without any kind of warning, but with most 
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extraordinary agility a man, about the middle 
of the congregation, leapt upon his chair, and, at 
the top of his voice, as he wildly waved his 
arms, shouted over and over again: “‘ Alleluia! 
Alleluia !”’ 

Poor fellow! He turned out to be a harmless 
lunatic, who had never before attempted to in- 
terrupt a Service; but that evening he created 
a dreadful scene, and it took six or more of the 
sidesmen to carry him from the church. 

Distinctly alarming was a little sort of aside, 
just before the sermon one afternoon, in our 
cathedral. Yet, for those of us in the choir who 
saw it happen, there was a decided element of 
humour about it. 

A special preacher was occupying the pulpit 
for the first time that day, and we agreed that 
whoever selected him deserved a vote of thanks 
for choosing someone who knew how to deliver a 
decent sermon. That part of it was all right; 
but it was the little bit that came immediately 
before the address that caused more than one 
person present great concern. 

Evidently wrapped up in the subject of his 
discourse, the preacher entirely overlooked the 
fact that he was in a cathedral, where no one 
moves about to do anything except a verger with 
his verge goes solemnly in front. The result was 
that this parson got a lead, because the attendant 
was not prepared for such an early start—during 
the first, instead of nearly the last verse of the 
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hymn—and the preacher kept his lead right up 
to the pulpit, though the gentleman with the 
wand and gown ran a close second. 

Up the steps (there were a good many to that 
pulpit) trotted the new-comer, whose first concern 
on reaching the top was to shake violently the 
wooden desk with its cushion, obviously to see 
if it was portable. When he found he could move 
it easily, he lifted it up, to place it somewhere 
behind, out of his way. 

It never dawned on the preacher that the verger 
had followed him up the pulpit steps, to close 
the door behind him—doors in such places are 
rarely found except in cathedrals; so, when 
he swung that fairly heavy desk round smartly, 
he managed to catch the astounded man full 
on the side of the head with it, and sent him 
tumbling headlong down the stairs. The desk 
and cushion went after him; and so did the dis- 
tressed parson, who ran down with alarm, to see 
if anything in the nature of first aid were needed 
in consequence of his clumsiness. 

The marvel was that anybody recovered suffi- 
ciently to attend to the sermon at all; but the 
preacher was a sporting parson, and, seeing how 
he pulled himself together and went on with his 
job, made us take the cue from him, and sit still 
and do our bit of listening. 

It is a pretty far cry from that cathedral Service 
to the very ornate High Celebration in which I 
took part, as one of the three officiating priests, 
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many years after, and many miles away: they 
are connected only by the fact that a disturbing 
accident happened at both. 

On those Festival occasions the sanctuary 
was profusely decorated, in the church 1 am now 
speaking of. We had—shades of Percy Dearmer ! 
—besides the six candles in a row at the back 
of the altar, six other tall, thin tapers, in equally 
tall and thin candlesticks, arranged three a side 
on the corners of the steps leading up to the 
altar; and round about them all were wonderful 
erections of plants and vases of flowers. 

It was gorgeous; and the Service itself was 
as elaborate as its setting. That’s why the 
vicar, though he loved those particular Services, 
would never take part in them himself. He 
confessed that once he had attempted to do so, 
but that he and everyone had learnt such a 
lesson then that it would have been criminal 
to repeat the experiment. So, for our third priest 
we had to ask the help of a man who lived 
in the parish, and who was always ready to give 
us any assistance. 

The Festival I am thinking of fell on a day 
when our kind neighbour was away, and I was 
obliged to look for someone else to take his place. 
Just then a venerable old clergyman, with a long 
white beard, was staying near the church, and 
attending it regularly; so I went off in search 
of him. I told him I hesitated to ask for his 
help, because I did not know whether he would 
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feel altogether at home with the type of Service 
we had on Great Festivals. 

“My dear boy,’ came the unexpected reply, 
“TI was used to all this sort of thing long before 
you were born; don’t you worry about me! 
I'll come and help you with the greatest of 
pleasure.”’ 

With that, I ventured to descend to details and 
to suggest that it would be an advantage if he 
could spare half an hour to go into the church and 
run through the ceremonial with me, by way of 
rehearsal; seeing that there might be more than 
one little thing we did rather differently from 
what he had previously been accustomed to. 

But no! The old gentleman was surprisingly 
cocksure of himself, and nothing would induce 
him to see that it would be safer to try over on the 
spot what he would have to do. 

I had searchings of heart as I left the old man 
that afternoon, and many more searchings when 
at last, after much difficulty, I got him properly 
vested on the day itself, and then saw the state 
of nervousness he was working himself up into 
before the Service even began. However, we had 
to make the best of it. 

From the time we entered the sanctuary I 
discovered the ancient one’s peculiar fondness 
for bowing elaborately at anybody, and anything, 
or at any moment of doubt. 

There was nothing for our friend to do on his 
own, so to speak, till we came to where he had 
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to go up and move the Service-book from the 
south to the north end of the altar, before the 
singing of the Gospel. This, with many bowings, 
he managed quite successfully; till he had de- 
posited the desk in the right place. Then he 
stepped back to make the most profound of all 
his bows. But, unfortunately—not knowing his 
way about on those steps, which was the 
reason for my suggesting a rehearsal, of course 
—he quite forgot how little room there was 
behind him just there; so he stepped backwards 
on to nothing, lost his balance, and simply sat 
down in the midst of those three tall candles and 
their surrounding flowers ! 

That was a crash, and no mistake! The 
candles, and pots, and vases, and flowers went 
in every direction! But our greatest concern 
was for the old priest himself, whom clergy and 
servers together rushed to assist. However, 
he came up smiling, and at once began a most 
profuse apology; starting to explain how it all 
happened, in a voice which only the singing of 
the Sequence hymn just then prevented the whole 
choir from hearing. 

In the meantime the servers hurriedly picked 
up and replaced what they could from the wreck, 
and after they had done their best we prepared 
to proceed with the Service. But when we looked 
for him to assist, we found our venerable friend 
on his hands and knees, crawling about on the 
sanctuary carpet. 
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I was seriously concerned; thinking that the 
old gentleman must have been stunned and dazed 
by his fall. I beckoned, therefore, to the chief 
server; and he went and touched him on the 
shoulder, and asked if he were hurt. 

“No, thank you!” came in tones which this 
time were distinctly heard by all the choir— 
“No, I’m not hurt at all, thank you! J was 
merely looking for my spectacles |” 


CHAPTER V 
OFF DUTY 


“Orr duty!’ There’s a delicious sound about 
those words, especially to choir-boys, when they’ve 
had a heavy time “on ”’ at Services, or rehearsals, 
or both. ; 

To be off duty for a chorister does not necessarily 
imply that he gets away from the church or vestry 
immediately ; in fact these sacred precincts are 
the scene of many adventures when work is over. 

Assistant organists and other organ students 
are a source of not a little anxiety or joy, ac- 
cording to whose point of view you regard them 
from—of anxiety to the choir-master, or joy to 
the choir-boys. Like all other assistant masters, 
these understudies of the organist have to win 
their spurs with their pupils, who very quickly 
find out what stuff they are made of, and 
deal with them accordingly. Some command 
obedience, respect, and willing work from the 
first; others acquire the gift of obtaining these 
things from their boys only after hard, grinding 
perseverance in the cultivation of it; while others, 
again, never reach such a blissful state of smooth- 
ness and delight in their labours. 

146 
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You can’t blame the choir-boys for the de- 
ficiencies of their teachers; they will respond 
with alacrity to the guidance of anyone who 
knows how to guide them; but if their master 
cannot lead them, there’s not the slightest doubt 
they'll very quickly lead him; and in thorny 
paths he never dreamed of treading. 

My first choir-master had two assistants, one 
of whom we boys loved, though he worked us 
hard, and always managed to nip our enterprising 
plans for disorder in the bud. But the other— 
well, none of us cared a brass farthing for him, 
and we led him a dog’s life. Yet I am bound 
to confess that he richly deserved all he ever 
got. 

This little man was nervy and fussy, and 
because he walked with a quaint, hurried step, 
which was almost a run, he was always known 
as ‘“‘ Trotter.’”’ He was well aware of this, yet he 
never attempted to alter his peculiarity, so as to 
make things easier for himself. It was the same 
in other things; you could play up to him again 
and again, and he was never prepared for the 
old trick you had brought off a dozen times 
before. 

For instance, this pupil was often glad to avail 
himself of the help of a couple of boys to blow 
the organ for his practising, after our rehearsals, 
when his regular blower could not come; and 
there was a good deal of competition amongst 
us for this little privilege; not so much because 
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of the pocket money we earned by the work, 
as for the rich sport it meant. 

It was the easiest thing in the world to let the 
wind die out of the organ, simply for the pleasure 
of hearing the agonized voice from the other side 
call out: ‘‘ Blow up, boys! blow up, please! 
I'll try not to use so much wind; but you won't 
let it out if you can help it, will you?” Now, 
wasn’t that just asking for it ? 

One evening, while we were engaged in this 
pump-handle business, we discovered a_ loose 
board at the back of the organ; and, when we 
pulled it aside, there stood revealed a whole 
row of trackers leading to some pedal pipes. As 
we looked at these, we saw first one and then 
another fall and rise again. We soon noticed 
that they moved when the pedals were played, 
and it took but a moment to pull down one of 
them, to see what would happen. At once the 
pipe whose trigger we had touched spoke out 
clearly. 

That was enough for us. O! the false pedal 
notes which marred that pupil’s practices for 
weeks, before he smelt a rat! We got quite 
skilful in pulling the right note at the right time 
in certain of his exercises; so that he appeared 
to be making the same mistake over and over 
again. Sometimes we let him do it correctly, 
when we’d hear him say to himself: ‘‘ Ah, that’s 
right! I thought I ought to be able to do a 
simple scale like that properly. Just once more ! _ 
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And that once more became a dozen or twenty 
times more, before we withheld our assistance 
in the rear. 

Of course the evening came when we overdid 
it, and were discovered. Then that student 
read us no end of a lecture, and had the loose 
board screwed up. But. soon after, we thought 
out another plan for attaining the same end— 
to wit, the organizing of his practising for him. 

While one of us kept the wind in the organ, 
the other crept into the vestry, opened the big 
harmonium which stood there, filled it with wind, 
and then pressed down the bottom half-dozen 
notes all together. The effect, with the organ 
playing at the same time, was as if one of the 
pedal notes had ciphered. So, at least, that 
pupil thought, for he would stop his playing, 
and run up and down the pedals repeatedly, to 
find which note was sticking. Then, as soon as 
he started playing once more, on would come the 
“cipher ”’ as badly as ever. 

Once we exasperated this diffident assistant 
to resort to extreme measures (!) over the pranks 
we were playing with the blowing. He hopped 
off the organ stool; rushed round to us at the 
back, furious in voice and appearance; and told 
us that, because of our atrocious behaviour that 
evening, we should receive not a penny ; and that 
unless we blew properly for the next half-hour 
he would report the whole of the proceedings to 
the organist himself, and get us severely punished, 
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We knew quite well this threat of carpeting 
us meant nothing, but our conscience pricked 
us into giving the player that half-hour’s decent 
blowing. By that time we had hatched a little 
plot of revenge for being docked our payment. 

One of us kept the bellows full, while the other 
went in search of the big key of the vestry door, 
placing it ready in the lock outside. Then we 
silently turned off the gas at the meter (which 
was at the back of the organ), slipped out of the 
door ; locked it after us, and coolly departed ! 

How long it took the budding Handel to discover 
exactly what had happened, and to get out of 
the pitch-dark church, we never ascertained ; 
but I still doubt if he managed it much under 
half an hour. We knew the only other means of 
exit was through one of the west doors, in which 
a key was generally left. But that meant a 
journey afterwards to the old verger’s, with the 
key; so that he might have it to unlock that 
door for the early Service the next morning ; 
and such a nervous man as our under-tutor, for 
fear of burglars, would never have gone home 
that night without finding his way round to the 
vestry door, to remove the key we might have left 
on the outside there. Altogether, it must have 
been for him a night of nights. 

There was another pupil of our organist at that 
time—a doctor, who was also a gentleman of 
the choir. He was quite a good pianist, but 
terribly nervous at the organ; and he would never 
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pull out any loud stops while he was playing: 
it seemed almost to frighten him if he made 
anything like a big noise. At the same time, he 
loved his organ practice; though he hadn’t yet 
got beyond the stage when he found it impossible to 
manage manuals, pedals, and stops all at the same 
time. We boys discovered this, when occasion- 
ally he presided over the accompanying of the 
Children’s Service on Sunday afternoon. 

Poor children! why are they so often left 
to the tender mercies of amateur catechists and 
organists, when extra care should be taken to 
give them the most experienced of both ? 

We weren’t long before we found out another 
little limitation of our medical friend: he was 
hopeless at extemporizing; so that his accom- 
paniment of the monotoned Creed, for instance, 
was not the easy and flowing performance of 
a practised hand. The choir-master had written 
out for him a series of simple chords, with the 
sentences of the Creed beneath them—one chord 
for each sentence. 

No sooner had we made this discovery than 
we acted upon it. If we chose to quicken the 
recitation of the Creed, the worthy doctor was 
obliged to hurry his chords. Even a little 
speeding up in this direction used to make the 
beads of perspiration stand out on his forehead 
before he reached the end. But when we took 
it at a really smart pace, the fun grew fast and 
furious. 
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There was a speed limit, however, which it was 
impossible for our accompanist to exceed. So, 
when we boys passed this, he was left stranded ; 
because all his sentences and chords got hopelessly 
mixed up in the race, and he finished long after 
we had sung Amen. He daren’t try to leave 
his MS. and play the Amen with us; but he was 
obliged to wade through all the chords to the 
bitter end ! 

There remains fixed in my memory an occasion 
on which this gentleman played the Wedding 
March on the organ. Some friend of his was being 
married, and she particularly wished that march 
to be played by him; though there was to be 
no other music at the Service. In a rash moment 
he consented, after which he was far too shy to 
back out of it. 

One day, to my surprise, I received a request 
from the agitated medico that I would assist 
him on this auspicious occasion, by manipulating 
the organ stops, while he managed the playing. 
I was supposed to be a boy with some little idea 
of what the different stops meant. The wedding 
day, therefore, saw me in the organ chamber, 
full of importance, and determined to do my best 
to warrant my selection for the job. 

Everything was ready to start on our murder 
of Mendelssohn, and the doctor was so worked 
up that he began too soon—while the wedding 
party were signing the registers in the vestry, 
instead of as they were leaving on the return 
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journey. But, having once begun, we both knew 
that he couldn’t stop till he reached the end of 
the music. 

When we were fairly under way, I pulled out 
one or two more stops, because there wasn’t half 
enough noise to please me. At once came the 
nervous, hurried question: ‘‘Isn’t that rather 
too loud ? ” 

“No, Sir!” was my reply. “It’s ripping! 
We could even do with a little more.’’ And out 
came another stop. 

“QO! please !’’ came in agonized tones, “‘ that’s 
overwhelming ! ”’ 

“Not a bit of it, Sir!’’ I answered, cheerily. 
“We can do heaps better yet: we've got ever 
so many more stops left.” But they weren’t 
left long: one by one I fetched them out, and 
we were at it full blast. 

“Well done, Sir!’ I shouted in the performer’s 
ear. “ That’s grand!” 

“It’s awful!’ he moaned. “I can’t go on; 
I can’t keep it up!” 

“OQ” -yes, you can, Sir-!); Stick- to it! .-The 
people in church are listening like anything,” 
I said, by way of encouragement. 

“ But I’m getting near the end: have they come 
out of the vestry yet ? What shall 1 do? ”’ gasped 
the now desperate man. 

“Why, start again, Sir,’ I answered, gaily. 
“T’ll turn back for you.” And I did. By Jove! 
He managed that transition beautifully ! I shut 
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off a lot of steam at the right moment ; and we 
were going through the thing a second time. 

Now I felt I had a chance of some really delicate 
work with the fancy stops, as we got to the softer 
bits in the middle of the March. There were two 
or three things, like the Piccolo, the Clarionet, 
and the Trumpet, I was dying to make a few 
little experiments with ; and I believe I managed 
some pretty smart manipulation in that direction. 
The combinations which resulted have probably 
never been heard on that organ since; but the 
general effect was, to my mind at least, at the 
_ time, exactly appropriate to the occasion of a 
wedding—bright, stirring, and a little out of the 
ordinary. 

Then we got on to the last lap, just in 
the nick of time, as the bride and bridegroom 
appeared again in the chancel. I managed to 
get my foot round to push down the Swell 
pedal, and then out came every stop that organ 
possessed ! 

It was a magnificent performance, though when 
it was over the organist was like the two 
blowers—a bit out of breath. Still, that didn’t 
matter, because everyone—except the performer— 
was pleased and greatly impressed. 

I believe that, at the wedding reception after- 
wards, the organist received almost as many 
congratulations as the happy pair. But to the 
day of his death that dear doctor never attempted 
the Wedding March again; nor, strangely enough, 
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did he ever ask for any further assistance from 
me at the organ. 

Organ stops and pipes! Away goes my memory 
to the time when I was a deacon in my first 
curacy. 

I’ve already told you of my introduction to 
the organist there, when the boys were heaving 
kneelers at him. Well! It fell to my lot to 
take over that choir and do what I could with 
it. There was a bit of a struggle to begin with, 
but somehow we settled down to regular work, 
and I enjoyed the boys’ practices immensely. 

It so happened that the organ needed cleaning, 
and two men from the builders came down and 
set to work at it. I was keen enough to go and 
watch them as often as I could get a chance; 
and it occurred to me, when I saw how they 
carefully arranged the pipes in different pews, 
so that those belonging to each separate stop 
had a seat to themselves, that the choir-boys 
might be interested in it all too. 

That evening, therefore, after our rehearsal, - 
I took the lads into the church, and showed them 
how the various pipes were constructed so as to 
produce fluty, or reedy, or other tones; and 
how that the deeper the note the bigger was the 
pipe. I let them all blow down different pipes, to 
see how much more wind was needed for the larger 
ones. We spent a delightful half-hour together, 
and the youngsters went away full of it. 

It was the next evening that I received such 
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a terrible shock. As I entered the vestry for 
the choir-practice, I wondered what could possibly 
be the matter in church. One peep out of the 
door, however, was enough to enlighten me. 

Those boys had turned up extra early, and in 
full force, anticipating further experiments in 
the science of organ-building ; and, as luck would 
have it, the vestry door had been left unlocked 
after Evensong. In they trooped, and down in- 
to the church they descended. Every boy was 
anxious to find the biggest pipe he could blow, 
and the one which made the most noise. The 
whole place was turned upside down; metal 
pipes were dented and bent; and discarded ones 
were thrown into the wrong pews ! 

When I peered out of that vestry door, I beheld 
a sight which sent a shiver down my back. 
Marching round the church one behind the other, 
in a solemn procession, went those darling boys ; 
everyone holding an organ pipe in each hand, 
which he was blowing alternately for all he was 
worth ! 

There was a sudden stopping of the din when 
the leader turned the corner by the font and saw 
who was looking on, and a chastened group of boys 
crawled into the vestry, after depositing their 
pipes-in the handiest seats on the way. We had 
a little heart-to-heart talk together, and I did 
my best to make the punishment fit the crime. 

That was all well and good for the boys; but 
think of my own position when I had got rid of 
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them, and went to survey the wreck in the church ! 
Who would be blamed for the whole thing? 
Not, of course, the idiot who deserved it,— 
whoever it was who left that vestry door open— 
but the poor, unfortunate choir-master, who had 
only just got fairly started on his first job. 

Was there anything I could do to save myself 
from utter disgrace with the powers that were, 
and from serious trouble with the organ builders ? 
That was the problem I stood there and tackled. ~ 
In the end I went round and called on the chief 
of the two workmen engaged upon the cleaning, 
with half a sovereign for his privy purse ; and very 
late that night might have been discovered, leaving 
the church most mysteriously, two tired and 
dusty figures—one of them in parson’s attire. 
It had taken longer than either of them antici- 
pated to put things a little tidy again; so that 
the work might go on the next morning as if 
nothing untoward had occurred. 

Perhaps I oughtn’t to have been surprised to 
see those youngsters marching round the church 
that night—boys, like all children, are ever fond 
of playing at what they work at when they are 
on duty. 

Why, the very thought of this march of the 
organ pipes brings back the recollection of a 
summer evening when, as a choir-boy, I found 
myself, with three or four others, who were also 
there early, able to get into the vestry nearly an 
hour before our rehearsal began; owing to the 
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fact that the verger had—as in the case I have 
just described—foolishly left the vestry door 
unlocked. 

We were hunting around for something to occupy 
the time with, when an inspiration seized one of 
us. Why not have a solemn procession on our 
own? Agreed ! 

We put on our cassocks and surplices, and then 
dived into the priests’ vestry, where we fished 
out red Oxford hoods, and white Cambridge ones, 
with stoles also of various shades, to wear as did 
the clergy. 

Then we started round the church, one behind 
the other, with perfect solemnity, singing—from 
big hymn-books, belonging to the priests, as be- 
fitted the occasion—‘‘ Onward, Christian soldiers.”’ 

It was the delicious feeling that for one 
short half-hour, we were important Church Digni- 
taries, which made that a much-to-be-remembered 
night. 

Off duty in the vestry! We boys in the old 
days spent more than one happy hour there, after 
working hard; not reckoning the nights we were 
up to some mischief in the place. 

You wouldn’t be likely with your first thoughts 
to associate the Lord Bishop with jolly times 
in the vestry; yet I have vivid recollections of 
the cheeriest half-hours there, with the bishop 
sitting on the table and us boys gathered round 
him, full of eager questions, and listening in dead 
silence to story after story, and all sorts of wise 
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and witty talk. He was one of those men whom 
boys draw to at once. We seemed to know in- 
stinctively that he understood us, and enjoyed 
our company. 

I can see the good bishop now, with his sparkling 
eyes and his smiling face, leaning against that 
vestry table, Pastoral Staff in hand, explaining 
to us the meaning of the different symbols carved 
upon it, and telling us stories of the Saints under 
their tiny canopies. 

How interested we were, for instance, to learn 
that one of the marks of St Nicolas was the sign 
of the three golden balls ! 

“Here they are, you see,” said the bishop, 
“at the feet of St Nicolas. Have any of you 
ever seen three golden balls anywhere else ? ” 

We all guessed where he meant, but none of us 
liked to mention such a place as a pawnbroker’s 
—always a mysterious resort to a small boy: 
a house of perhaps doubtful reputation, because 
of the quaint characters so often to be found 
furtively slipping in and out by the side door. 

“Well!” persisted his lordship, “‘ where have 
you seen them ? ”’ 

One nipper ventured to whisper in an awed 
voice: ‘‘ Outside the pawnshop, my lord.” 

“Yes, indeed!” laughed the bishop, “ outside 
the pawnshop; because they say St Nicolas was 
the first pawnbroker: he was always trying to 
help the poor by giving or lending them money, 
when they were in need.” 
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Then he told us how the three golden balls 
became associated with this Saint. 

You know the legend, of course: how that 
Nicolas, being a wealthy young man, and hearing 
that the father of three maidens in the city had 
become so poor that he was about to sell his 
daughters to a life of shame, because he had no 
money to provide a marriage dowry for them, 
crept secretly past his house one night, and threw 
in at the window a bag of gold. With this the 
father was able to marry honourably his eldest 
daughter. 

Not long after, Nicolas stole by the house again, 
and threw in a second bag of gold, so that the 
second daughter might also marry well. 

Then, once more, he went with a third bag; 
but that night the father was on the watch, and, 
discovered who it was that had been so generous 
to him in his poverty. 

Those three bags of gold were turned into three 
golden balls to serve as a sign for pawnbrokers, 
who chose Nicolas as their Patron Saint. 

Another day, when our Service was done, the 
bishop came and sat with us round him; and 
we could see he was chuckling to himself over some 
delicious little tit-bit he had been saving up for 
us. We hadn’t long to wait for his story. 

“Last Sunday,” said his reverence, ‘““I was 
preaching some miles away, at the other end of 
the diocese. The church there is dedicated to 
St Mark, whose emblem you remember I was 
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telling you the last time I was here is the Lion; 
and it was their Dedication Festival, so they had 
all kinds of beautiful decorations about. 

“ Amongst the other things, there was a splendid 
new banner, which had just been given by the 
children of the Sunday Schools; and it was 
hung on the pillar at the back of the pulpit. I 
had heard of this before I got to the church, so, 
as I went up the pulpit steps to preach, I was on 
the look-out for it. 

“It was indeed a gorgeous affair, most beautifully 
embroidered, with lots of heavy gold work about 
it. The design was a magnificent one of the 
Lion of St Mark, represented as ‘rampant,’ like 
you see the lions on the Royal Standard—a really 
fine fellow. 

“ But when I looked at the banner a second 
time, I don’t know how I kept from bursting 
with laughter; for—would you believe it ?— 
the text they had chosen to put. above and below 
that very ravenous-looking beast was: ‘ Suffer 
the little children to come unto me’! ”’ 

Still another story of that jolly bishop’s I 
remember from those old times, as he sat on the 
edge of the vestry table, while he told us choir- 
boys the yarn. 

There was once in a pretty country village a 
highly espectable inn—the only one in the place 
—called “‘ The Cock.” 

It happened that the landlord was smitten with 
the idea of emigration, so off he went across the 
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sea; which meant that the Cock came under new 
management. A smart young man from'a big 
town, who was full of push and go, took on the 
old house; and he determined to make it more 
widely known and “ classy ’”’ than before. 

Soon after his advent, the new and enterprising 
‘host discovered that his inn was actually the 
property of the Lord Bishop of the Diocese ; 
because it stood upon ecclesiastical land, which 
had belonged to the Church from ancient days. 
What a pity, then, not to mark this unique fact 
in some striking fashion ! 

After a good deal of thought, the new innkeeper 
decided to change the name of the tavern, which 
thing he did; having the sign swinging to and 
fro outside painted on both sides with the 
gorgeous figure of a Bishop in full canonicals, 
and the words in gold above: THE BISHOP’S 
INN. 

Some years after, the young man’s predecessor 
returned from abroad; having made his pile, 
and anxious to retire and settle down. Imagine 
his surprise when he found the sign of his old 
house changed, and the place improved almost out 
of recognition ! 

So furious was the home-comer that he deter- 
mined to bring the old name back again, by 
setting up another inn on the other side of the 
road, and calling it THE COCK. That move of 
his was a great success; for travellers still 
associated the sign with that particular village, : 
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and many of the country folk were pleased to 
find their old friend once more conducting his 
business as of yore. 

The serious loss of custom which the opposition 
brought about across the way roused the ire of 
the younger landlord, who determined to get his 
own back, and to show publicly how he had been 
tricked. 

The sign-painter had only recently renewed 
the brilliant and rather costly paintings of the 
worthy Bishop; and it seemed hardly worth 
while doing away with them, and putting the 
Cock back on its original signpost ; so the artist 
was asked to paint in gold, on a piece of wood to 
be fastened below the picture of his Lordship, 
some additional words of explanation, which 
yan ie LHISiS THE OED COCK! 

Dare I venture here to tell the story of another 
bishop I met some years after those choir-boy 
days, sitting on another table? I think perhaps 
I may, now that he has been dead for a long time. 
He was a well-known bishop, too, but I’m not 
thinking of mentioning his name. 

How often I’ve wondered what the choir-boys 
—who were on either side of him on the occasion 
he described to me—would have thought, if only 
they had heard the conversation their bishop 
was holding with the junior curate, in the middle 
of the Service, under their very noses ! 

That was at the time I was reading for Orders 
with a friend, who on that particular afternoon 
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was starting off to conduct a Ten Days’ Mission 
at a distance. I had gone to the station with 
him; and, having a few minutes to spare, we 
turned into the waiting-room on the platform, 
out of the bitterly cold wind. 

To our surprise we found the only person there 
was the bishop, who was sitting on the table 
swinging his legs. He beamed on us as we entered, 
and held out his hand to my friend, whom he 
knew well. Then came my introduction to his 
lordship. 

“So you’re going to take Orders, are you?” 
asked the bishop in his rather commanding 
manner. 

‘“‘T hope so, my lord,” I replied, a bit nervously. 

“Well, all I can say is, I trust you'll make a 
better job of it than the little curate man I’ve 
just left,” said the reverend father, with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

“Tl try, my lord. But has the man you refer 
to done anything very dreadful? ”’ I ventured 
to inquire, seeing my interest in him had been 
aroused. 

“Done anything dreadful?’”’ chuckled the 
bishop. “Certainly not! He’s not done any- 
thing at all. That’s the point. It’s not what 
he’s done, but what he isn’t able to do that I’m 
talking of. Why the man can’t even understand 
a joke.” 

“Now, what do you think of this ?’”’ went on 
the old gentleman. “I’ve been taking a Con- 
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firmation, and I asked this young curate to act 
as my chaplain, which meant that he stood by 
my side holding my Pastoral Staff, and cap and 
things. 

“There was a wretched baby in the church, 
making a fearful noise, distressing everybody ; 
so I was obliged to stop the Service and request 
the good mother to take out her squalling infant. 

“While this removal was being effected I 
turned to the curate and asked him: ‘ Why is 
a child crying in church like a good resolution ? ’ 
He just looked frightened to death, and said in 
a quivering voice, as if he were at a viva voce 
examination, floored by the first question: ‘I 
really can’t say, my lord.’ 

“Then I whispered to him: ‘ Because the best 
thing you can do with them both is to carry them 
out at once.’ And—you’d hardly credit it—that 
man literally shook with terror: he hadn’t the 
least idea, apparently, that I was only asking 
him a simple conundrum.” 

So my personal experience of bishops, you see, 
as a choir-boy and as a young man before Ordina- 
tion, was that they could be delightfully human 
on occasion; and I was wonderfully reassured 
in my opinion that these great dignitaries were 
not always the awesome creatures they were so 
often represented to be, when I actually went 
up to the bishop’s palace for my Deacon’s ex- 
amination, and discovered his lordship, in his 
shirt sleeves rowing a number of the cathedral 
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choristers round the ancient moat which still 
encircled his old feudal castle. 

Already I have mentioned one or two nicknames 
that choir-boys have bestowed upon different 
people. I suppose it is mostly when they are 
off duty that the lads find time to give us these 
names; though as a rule it doesn’t take them 
many moments to discover the word they need 
to describe us—it occurs in a flash to some active 
young mind; and once given it sticks to us for 
years, perhaps always. 

Clergy come in for the biggest share of nick- 
names, doubtless because they lay themselves 
out so much to deserve them. Here are a few 
which choir-boys of my own acquaintance have 
given to parsons I know well; derived from 
their ordinary names, which, of course, I cannot 
mention without revealing their identity :— 

The Blighter; The Rough Towel ; The Beehive 4 
Doughey ; Cockies Muggins; Smudgy; Billy 
Agony. 

Here are some organists’ nicknames, derived 
also from their own, by rules other than those 
contained in any ordinary English Grammar :— 

The Bug; The Flea; The Bishop ; Candlefat ; 
Puddeny-pie; Heave ho! 

More interesting are the nicknames given by the 
choir-boys to different people because of some- 
thing distinctive about their persons or their 
manners. The following occur to me as belonging 
to various friends of my own in different places. 
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We are so utterly unconscious of anything of 
the kind attaching to us, that I doubt very much 
whether any one of these most estimable gentlemen 
will recognize himself under either of the pet 
names given here; even if he happens to have 
had patience enough to read so far as this particular 
page. 

The Silkworm is, perhaps, the gentlest of all 
the nicknames I have heard. It was given to one 
of the dearest old priests, because of his long, 
white, silky hair; and it described so well his 
soft, delightful bearing also. 

The Undertaker was a retired bishop, who lived 
for a while in our parish, and occasionally helped 
at the church. He was lugubrious and doleful 
enough to have merited the name for that alone, 
but he actually got it because the first sermon 
he treated us to was preached from the text— 
which he gave out in a mournful voice—‘‘ Under- 
take for me.”’ (Isaiah xxxviii. 14.) 

Had Some also got his nickname through his 
first sermon in our church. He was a bulky 
person, and had every outward appearance of 
doing himself decidedly well. There was some- 
thing so distinctly appropriate about that first 
text of his—‘‘I have enough.” (Genesis xxxiii. 
g and II.) 

Lollipop was even a third name derived from 
a sermon, in a peculiarly round-about way. How 
well I remember that man and that sermon! 
To this day I wonder how it was that neither the 
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boys nor myself went off in an explosion when the 
text was announced. The poor man stammered, 
and he began in this way: ‘‘ My text is taken 
from the ninth verse of the second chapter of 
St Paul’s Epistle to the Col-lol-lol-lol-lossians.” 
Do you catch the connection between that and 
his nickname ? 

The Stepfather had neither children nor step- 
children. The boys gave him that name on 
account of his curious walk. He went along 
very slowly, and just before he planted each foot 
where you thought he was going to place it, he 
moved it on a little farther in a most tantalising 
way. 

Archdeacon Fireworks so exactly hit off the little 
man who earned this title that you often caught 
yourself smiling as you watched him when he 
was fully wound up, and then thought of this 
nickname of his. Short, fussy, all over the place 
at once, talking rapidly, gesticulating wildly—it 
was a great display of fireworks; and Archdeacon 
matched his show of importance to a T. 

The Busy Bee was the most casual, lackadaisical, 
lazy of men, whose name began with a B. 

Bunny received his nickname because of his 
prominent front teeth. 

The Iceberp—that was a particularly clever 
description of a profoundly learned and extremely 
devout man, who drew large congregations to hear 
his wonderful sermons. Yet he was unapproach- 
able, and kept everyone, especially choir-boys, 
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at a great distance. But what a big heart 
there really was behind that grim and forbidding 
exterior ! 

The Postscript won this name simply by having 
P.S. for his initials. 

The Golliwog, as you would naturally guess, 
was the name belonging to a little parson with 
a head of hair thick and fuzzy, which allowed 
of no parting, and stuck out in all directions like 
a mop. 

The Sardine, on the contrary, was a man who 
took particular care to treat his long black locks 
to plentiful supplies of pomatum. Like his name- 
sakes in the tins, he seemed to live in oil. 

The Mighty Atom was the tiniest and swankiest 
priest I have ever seen. I expect he got that 
nickname wherever he went; you would almost 
_ have apologized if you had referred to him as 
anything else. 

The Flamingo was a Verger—not the regular 
man at that church, but a “ dug-out”’ taken on 
for the duration of the Great War. His eyes 
were funny; they were drawn down so that they 
showed two red strips at the bottom—hence 
his name. 

The Cockatoo was the nickname given to a 
Sidesman whose head in profile—especially about 
the nose—looked so like that of a parrot that 
you smiled at the likeness when you caught sight 
of him that way. 

Off duty, and away in the country for a ramble, 
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I found myself one Saturday with a choir-boy 
chum. The autumn afternoon was drawing in 
as we were passing a charming little village 
church. 

Often we had been that way before, but always 
the church was locked. This time, however, 
we saw through the stained-glass windows the 
glimmer of a light within, which seemed to suggest 
that it might be worth while trying the door again. 
We did so, quite quietly, in case some Service 
were proceeding; and sure enough there was 
something going on; so we slipped in and stood 
silently on the mat. 

All was dark in the building, except at the 
lectern, where two candles were lighted, and we 
could just distinguish a young parson standing. 
Then, as we looked, he announced in a nervous 
tone, which was meant to be loud and dramatic : 
“Here beginneth the fourth chapter of the Epistle 


to the Hebrews’’; and to our amazement he 
added in the same voice: ‘‘Is that better, 
darling ? ”’ 


We gathered that there must be some lady-love 
back in the tower, conducting a sort of rehearsal 
before the morrow; so we judged it kinder to 
beat a hasty retreat, and leave them to it. 

It was in a little country church, unique for 
more than one treasure of art, that I once had 
an interview with a choir-boy off duty, which was 
so quaintly humorous that it is worth recording. 

1 was on a holiday visit to this delightful village, 
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and looked in at the church the first time I walked 
through the place. There I found a choir-boy 
finishing some work with the music in the stalls. 
As he passed me on his way out, I ventured to 
remark on the beauty of the frescoes, both ancient 
and modern, with which the walls were everywhere 
covered ; and the lad was keen on giving me an 
explanation of them. 

There is no need to repeat all this chorister 
told me, but his account of the oldest and most 
renowned of the pictures ought certainly to be 
put down in black and white ; though to appreciate 
fully what he actually said, you should first know 
what he ought to have said. I did not learn the 
truth which lay behind the startling description 
he gave till a few days later, when the squire 
himself showed me all that was so fascinating 
in the church he loved and had restored and 
beautified so splendidly. 

During the restoration certain wall-paintings 
were discovered, which were treated with the 
greatest care, to preserve them from any damage 
by exposure to the atmosphere after so long a 
time. 

The most remarkable of these ancient frescoes 
was one of considerable size, representing St 
' Christopher bearing the Holy Child across the 
stream. What was unique about this was that 
in the wavelets of the river, where the saint was 
treading, the artist had introduced the tiny figure 
of a mermaid. Only one other example of this 
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had been discovered, and archeologists were not 
agreed as to its meaning; probably it had some 
mystic reference to the perils of the waters—the 
temptations of the deep. 

Evidently at some time, this interesting ex- 
planation of the picture had been overheard by 
the lad who first introduced it to my notice, but 
in the transmission of the narrative through him, 
part of the truth had gone sadly astray ; for his 
words to me were :— 

‘“‘ This picture, Sir, is the oldest and most famous 
one in the church: it represents the story of 
St Christopher and the barmaid.” 

Sometimes you find the tables neatly turned, 
and the position of the choir-boys and yourself 
nicely reversed. 

In the ordinary way you expect your boys 
to be silent and grave, attentive and solemn 
throughout a long Service, when there may be 
either much that bores them to distraction, or 
some little happening that tickles them to mirth. 
And you're down on them for the least smile, or 
whisper, or attempt to enliven the dull proceedings. 

What if the boys are expecting you yourself 
to be serious and even reverent, when everything 
is tending to make you rock with laughter ; though 
you know quite well that the least giving way to 
the well-nigh overmastering temptation will be 
taken by them, as they watch you intently, to be 
the greatest lack of appreciation, and evidence 
almost of irreligion ? 
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During the week before the second Christmas 
of the Great War, I was spending the night with 
my churchwarden, who lived at the far end of 
a very large parish, near one of the district 
churches some miles away; and with the coffee 
that finished our quiet little dinner came a 
mysterious tap at the folding doors leading out 
to the lawn. My host rose to discover the reason, 
and, as he opened the door, from the darkness 
without came a polite request that the choir-boys 
might be allowed to enter and sing Carols. 

Permission was given, but I could never hope 
properly to describe the small regiment that 
marched solemnly in and formed up at the other 
end of the room. 

That distant corner of the parish was deep in 
the country, where old customs had lingered 
long. Christmas - time never came but the 
“Mummers ”’ went forth with their weird per- 
formance, as their fathers and grandfathers had 
done before them. But this year none were left 
to go out—all had been called to the War; and 
there remained only the chest of “ properties ”’ 
which lived in the home of one of the bigger 
choir-boys. 

Behold those dozen country lads, then, as 
serious as magistrates upon the bench, but arrayed 
in such a medley of uniforms from the property 
box as would have turned any London stage- 
manager green with envy! Trouser legs and 
coat sleeves were turned up where they were 
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too long, and “ stuffing’ was introduced where 
garments else would have hung too loosely. There 
were Navy and Army officers of ancient days, 
and a policeman of a hundred years ago, a white- 
sheeted ghost, and a countryman in a smock 
frock, a modern Scout, a C.L.B. boy, and others 
whom I cannot now recall. To add to the 
novelty of the production, for some unknown 
reason all the lads had blackened their faces, 
like Christy Minstrels; except the Ghost, who 
seemed to have dipped his head in a flour barrel, 
and then to have stuck on an old black silk 
hat. 

The oddest part of the whole thing was that 
these make-ups should have been considered by 
the youngsters as appropriate for the singing of 
Carols in. But they were one and all obviously 
in dead earnest about it; for they produced a 
Carol-book each, and sang, not at all badly, four 
or five of the best-known ones, from beginning 
to end. 

How we sat through the performance I expect 
we shall neither of us ever know. I’ve had to 
do a few tough things in my time, but nothing 
will ever prove harder than it was that evening 
to keep a straight face. My lips were sore for 
days, where I had bitten them till they bled. 

It was the mixture of the ridiculous get-up 
and the sober Carols that was so upsetting ; 
especially as you had to sit still and gaze at it 
all for well over a quarter of an hour, with faces 
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such as a vicar and his churchwarden might be 
expected by their own choir-boys to wear on 
the occasion of the performance of sacred music 
direct from the very church itself. 

At the end of twenty minutes’ agony my warden 
made a pretty speech; then I added my blessing 
and half a crown, which my friend doubled. We 
considered it distinctly cheap at the price to get 
rid of those terrible nippers; and, as soon as 
their backs were turned, we laughed till our sides 
ached again. 

That boy dressed as a ghost pressed a memory 
button, and took me back many years, to a 
favourite form of torture we used to prepare for 
novices in the choir. 

The grand old church stood in an ample church- 
yard where there were monuments and _ head- 
stones of every description, many of them huge 
things surrounded by tall, cumbersome railings. 
No one had been buried there for generations 
before any of us came upon the scene, and all 
these uninteresting memorials were of the age 
when the Cross—the simple emblem of our 
Christian Faith and Hope of a Life Beyond— 
was the one thing which was not allowed to stand 
over a Christian grave. 

If you had looked into that particular burying 
ground, you would have seen in the flat slabs of 


1 J am reminded here of a passage in one of the Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield’s fascinating archzological books, in which he refers 
to this very churchyard, and, speaking of the “ fulsome 
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stone, and huge blocks of masonry, with massive 
iron bars protecting them, absolutely nothing 
to suggest that it was holy ground: no sacred 
symbol to stamp it as God’s Acre. So please be 
lenient with the choir-boys who sometimes fell 
into the temptation of treating it as a playground. 
Indeed, whether you grant them your indulgence 
or not, they did so use it; and I am writing now, 
not to justify their actions but to record them. 

All that churchyard, of course, was out of 
bounds to us; except the winding gravel pathway, 
leading from the gate to the vestry, which was 
conveniently hidden away at the back of the 
church. 

Yet, if those gravestones could only speak, 
what stories they would have to tell of youth- 
ful escapades! Sometimes those monuments were 
Scotch hills, from behind which we stalked swift- 
running deer; at other times they were Indian 
mountains or African jungles, through which we 
hunted big and dangerous game. They were 
caves where lurked desperate brigands; medieval 
castles, whence knights went forth to engage 
their neighbours in mortal combat; or palisades, 


epitaphs that delighted our forefathers and attributed to the 
deceased every virtue that the ingenious scribe could devise,” 
he says :— 
“In contrast with these effusions the simple screed on a 
tombstone in St *s Churchyard may be quoted :— 
He was 
But words are wanting to say what ; 
Say what is just and kind, 
And he was that.” 
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sheltering North American Indians of opposing 
tribes. Rocks they were, behind which cut- 
throat pirates lay in hiding; forest trees, har- 
bouring the merry men of Robin Hood, or the 
bad followers of bold Turpin; arctic ice peaks, 
where the seals and polar bears were trapped ; 
or ruined castles, about which stole awesome 
ghosts and goblins late at night. 

For all new-comers there was an elaborate 
system of initiation into the mysteries of these 
various pastimes ; but the trial of pluck we loved 
most to subject freshers to was that which seemed 
most naturally to fit the gruesome place—the test 
of being proof against the fear of ghosts. 

Into the darkest corners of the churchyard, 
on the blackest night, some unoffending youngster 
would be dragged; there to hear whisperings, 
groanings and sepulchral sounds, apparently from 
the depths of ancient tombs. On another night 
he would first be blindfolded, with his hands 
tied tight behind; then conducted in oppressive 
silence to the most distant part of the place, and 
there left alone to find his way out to safety as 
best he might. As a final test of courage in the 
face of supernatural visitation, after having been 
duly fed with dreadful stories of the sad fate of 
those who had quailed in the presence of spirits 
walking amidst those very graves, he would be 
taken to the spot where all was most uncanny 
and dark; to behold an apparition in white, 
rising and falling, approaching and disappearing, 

M 
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sighing and moaning, such as might have unnerved 
the strongest. 

The kid who could stand this threefold ordeal 
without fainting, blubbing, or squealing was 
reckoned to be up to standard and fully fledged. 

A close observer would have noticed as a curious 
coincidence that almost invariably on the day 
after the final test of the initiatory rite had been 
applied, some boy would get into trouble for 
mysterious marks of dirt upon his clean, white 
surplice, which he could not in any way account 
for, but which probably the ghost of the night 
before might have been able to throw some light 
upon, if only he had been asked. 

Another recollection of that churchyard is of 
an evening in the early autumn, when some spirit 
of evil put it into the minds of two coalmen to 
depart that day, after shooting some tons of coke 
into the stokehole beneath the vestry, and leave 
behind them, in a neatly piled up heap at the top 
of the cellar steps, the black bags which had 
contained their wares. 

Was ever more alluring temptation placed 
directly in the path of unsuspecting choir-boys ? 

Before our rehearsal that evening we had only 
time to note the fact that those sacks were there ; 
but during the practice many inventive brains 
were struggling with the problem of how best 
to deal with them as soon as work was over, and 
the assistant organist had seen us safely off the 
premises. 
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While we were divesting ourselves of our 
cassocks, a whispered word went round that a 
council of war would be held at the first possible 
moment, in a little side street which had known 
the hatching of many previous plots. 

Our silent and exemplary departure that even- 
ing, coupled with the almost affectionate farewell 
we gave that choir-master, after we had watched 
with quiet and unusual interest his careful locking 
of the churchyard gates, ought to have suggested 
to him some tiny thought of suspicion ; but, you 
see, he was not the chief—only a younger pupil, 
and he’d many little things to learn, which it fell 
to our lot to teach him. Besides, those coal sacks 
were there plain enough for him as well as for us 
to see, and if he failed to be as smart as we were 
in noticing them, so as to nip any mischievous 
development in the bud, I ask: whose fault was 
it if things went wrong? Could he certainly 
expect any of us to say to him: “ Please, Sir, 
some foolish men have given us a grand oppor- 
tunity of a good hour’s enjoyment this evening ; 
do you think we shall be justified in availing 
ourselves of it?” 

But, be that as it may, we adjourned to the 
retired spot, as arranged, and the matter before 
the meeting was debated with great thoroughness, 
many members present speaking at the same time. 
I have some hazy notion that it was a proposal 
of my own which carried the day; at any rate 
we all issued in silence from our retreat, and 
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entered once more, by a secret method, into the 
churchyard which had been so securely barred 
against us. 

Those of us who were nimble at climbing 
swarmed up into a magnificent old horse-chestnut 
tree, which stood in the middle of the enclosure, 
while the others acted as bearers, and brought to 
its foot some twenty or more of those big black 
bags. These were passed up to the young monkeys 
above, who mounted with them to the topmost and 
outermost branches, and hung them there “ till 
called for.”” The rest of the sacks were displayed 
in the same way on another tree, after which the 
little band of desperados melted away in the dark- 
ness, and only the birds who spent the night in 
those trees knew anything about their strange 
evening visitors. 

Naturally the matter didn’t end there, because 
the man who called for the empties the next day 
had to return for the office boy to climb up and 
secure them, which process occupied the best part 
of the morning, I believe. However, I needn’t 
trouble you with the sequel: it is not altogether 
the happiest of memories, though I must confess 
that the adventure was well worth its consequences. 

Writing of these choristers’ games within the 
church precincts reminds me of an interesting 
note made by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, in his 
book The Village Church, where he says :— 

“Sometimes we find odd curiosities on the 
exterior walls of churches. As the local archers 
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made bows of the branches of yew-trees growing 
in churchyards, so they sharpened their arrows 
on the stones of the tower, and have left the mark 

behind them. A coloured red line on the nort 

wall of Llansilin Church is a relic of the time whe 

the game of ‘ fives ’ was played in the churchyard 
just as the nine holes on the stone benches of the 
cloisters of some of our cathedrals tell of the ‘ Nine 
Men’s Morris’ which the choir-boys played when 
they were not busy with their studies.” 

A favourite “‘off duty’ haunt of those days 
was a very second-rate tuck shop, not far from 
the church; where cheap sweets, ginger-beer and 
such-like refreshments could be, and were pretty 
often obtained by the choir-boys. 

We knew the proprietor of this establishment 
affectionately as “‘ Jobby,”’ because his first name, 
according to the legend over his place of business, 
was Job. His temper was as short as his name, 
and nothing delighted us more than to apply the 
match which so easily set it alight. 

During the winter months old Jobby had on sale 
great balls of a hot concoction, for all the world 
like the stuffing put in ducks when they are cooked, 
and which went by the name of faggots. These 
were displayed in a great tin on his counter, all 
floating in warm gravy. 

Customers brought basins, and gallipots, and 
things, to carry home these delicacies; otherwise 
there was only newspaper to wrap them in, which 
was not ideal for the liquid part, 
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One evening two or three of us were inspecting 
the none-too-clean boxes of sweets, through the 
little window panes, when we espied on the counter 
a tabby kitten, busily engaged in toilet operations, 
near by a half-empty tin of faggots. 

In a moment our heads were together, and a 
plan of action was agreed and acted upon without 
undue delay ; for everything depended on seeing 
it through before any customer appeared. 

Not a little skill was required to get the shop 
door open without ringing the bell attached to 
it, but a certain amount of practice on former 
occasions had made some of us adepts at this; 
and on the night in question we managed success- 
fully. Then the leader quietly lifted the kitten 
by the scruff of the neck, and sat i in the gravy in 
the tin. 

As quietly as we had entered we retired, and 
through the window watched once more that bowl 
of faggots. The astonished kitten crept gingerly 
out of the nourishing liquid, leaving a trail of 
grease behind her as she walked across the counter. 
On into the window she advanced, shaking her 
hind legs alternately right and left, after the manner 
of cats; till she had sprinkled well the frowsy 
sweets with spots of luscious gravy. 

The last we saw of the kit that evening was 
sitting hard by the brandy-balls and stick-jaw 
in the corner, licking herself once more—this time 
no doubt with an added relish. 

We moved on then, because someone had just 
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arrived to make a purchase ; and we guessed the 
wind would be up as soon as Jobby came on the 
scene to do the serving. 

Perhaps it is as well that boys worry very little 
about what they eat. Life would not be worth 
living in early youth if you ate only what you 
knew you ought to. 

I remember my own child’s remarking one day, 
when a new dish appeared at lunch: ‘‘ Don’t 
say it will do me good if I eat this, daddy, 
will you? Those things are always horrid.”’ 

Certainly it was a good thing for old Jobby in 
the days of long ago that some of us were not 
over-particular about the age or quality of the 
sweet-stuffs he had to offer. 

The time of a choir excursion is a good one to 
study the variety and originality of the food the 
boys will bring with them, when they set out 
for a day’s trip, and are expected to provide 
their own lunch. This is generally produced and 
devoured very soon after the train starts ; so there 
is less to carry when they reach the sea, and a bigger 
appetite for tea. 

Yet boys are not the only people who take queer 
things with them to eat on such occasions. A 
colleague of mine told me (as we were journeying 
together with our choir-boys for an outing, and 
were amused at the menu that one carriage dis- 
played) that the “‘ mothers” from a poor midland 
district he was once working in took the quaintest 
things he had ever seen, 
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Every conceivable viand those mothers provided 
themselves with, but the old party who would 
undoubtedly have gained a prize for resourcefulness 
was the one who took with her a little cold Irish 
stew in a sponge-bag ! 

The very boys we were taking that day to the 
seaside, as soon as they reached the shops near 
the beach, watched with envy some of the men 
of the choir enter an oyster saloon and prepare 
for a feast. 

I overheard two of the youngsters talking eagerly 
together outside. 

“‘ What are oysters like, Fred ? Have you ever 
tasted them ? ” 

““No, I haven’t, but I should like to; they must 
be A.1. Shall we have some ? ”’ 

“Rather! How much can you spend on them ? 
I'll give a ha’penny if you will! Let’s get a 
pen’orth !”’ 

So in went Fred with his wholesale order, only 
to come out of the shop with a long face, and a 
report that you could buy no more than one for 
a penny. 

However, that didn’t deter the lads, who were 
more than ever determined to pull off their first 
oyster lunch. They entered the saloon, and (as I 
afterwards heard from one of the choir-men inside) 
bargained with the proprietor to give them half an 
oyster each for their joint penny. A good-sized 
native was therefore cut in two, and the shell passed 
to the bigger boy, for him to have first bite, 
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Alas! Before he was aware of it, the whole 
oyster had slipped down! Then the pair of 
reckless feasters went outside and argued long 
and loudly about the return of that other half- 
penny. 

A small but enterprising choir-boy I once knew 
discovered a novel use for a fairly common article 
of food. I was calling one day to inquire after 
this little chap; for he was at home with some 
childish ailment. I found I had unfortunately 
timed my visit for washing day. However, I was 
pleased to learn from his mother that the lad, 
after a couple of days indoors, was practically 
all right again. 

““He’s been most useful to me at home to-day, 
Sir,”’ said the good lady, “‘ minding the baby like 
any girl. You'll find them both in the front 
parlour now, Sir, if you’d like to look in at them.” 

Sure enough I did find them both in there; 
but, O! the sight that poor baby presented ! 

The boy himself was happy and comfortable 
enough, in an easy chair by the side of the fire, 
devouring some “‘ penny dreadful ’’—a thing he was 
passionately fond of. But the infant! Well, the 
infant was happy too, I suppose, after a fashion. 

That inventive genius of a choir-boy, in order 
to keep the child quiet, so that it didn’t disturb 
his reading, had smeared its tiny hands with 
treacle, and then pulled a handful of feathers out 
of a pillow, putting them in a heap on the little 
semi-circular table of the high chair ! 
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Can you picture what happened ? Hands, arms, 
face, dress and chair were all covered with feathers, 
which the baby was still busily engaged in picking 
off one spot, only to find them sticking on another ! 

I left the house before that fond mother came 
in and discovered the mess. It was the last time 
she desired her hopeful son, whether ill or well, 
to stay at home and help on washing day “like 
any girl.” 

Often, during recreation hours, choir-boys can 
be made most useful; while they find abundance 
of enjoyment for themselves out of the help they 
are giving to some good cause. 

In my own youthful days a favourite class 
of entertainment was “‘ Mrs Jarley’s Waxworks.”’ 
Never did we spend jollier times than at those 
rehearsals and performances. After some little 
practice, we became adepts at that style of thing ; 
so that for more than one winter we were in 
great demand as money-raisers at Church Bazaars 
and entertainments ; while we gave pleasure and 
amusement also to the sick folk at the big 
County Hospital, which happened to be in our 
parish. 

These exhibitions were arranged in a series of 
scenes, each of which portrayed three or four 
famous characters in history, story, or what not, 
represented by supposed waxwork figures. Every 
figure or group was set on a low pedestal, which 
presumably contained the clockwork by which the 
stiff, mechanical movements were produced, 
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“ Mrs Jarley ’’ was the show-lady, who explained 
the characters in minute detail; and she was 
assisted by a lively page-boy, John, who dusted 
the dummies, and wound them up when their 
jerky actions were to begin. 

Then, for a grand finale, all the figures were ' 
grouped together on the stage—a really imposing 
and artistic array, with attractive and effective 
costumes and properties of every description. 

You may guess how all this appealed to us 
nippers ; and, though we had endless fun behind 
the scenes, and perhaps worried to grey hair more 
than one dear lady who set out to help in our 
training ; yet we tried to be sporting enough never 
to spoil any performance itself with our pranks. 

Those good people who managed (!) us gradually 
learnt wisdom in the art ; but at the beginning they 
bought their experience in rather a costly market. 

For instance, a scene in the very first show we 
ever gave represented famous advertisements, two 
of which I remember vividly still. One displayed 
an old nurse dosing a baby with ‘‘ Mrs Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,” and an actual bottle of the stuff 
was procured, with the object of making the thing 
more realistic ; though how on earth the audience 
was to detect from a distance that that small 
bottle contained the genuine article I never quite 
understood. 

As a matter of fact the phial did not contain 
soothing syrup, nor anything else, on the night 
of the performance; for we boys very quickly 
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had the cork out, to see what the medicine 
was like. 

My ! how we smacked our lips at the first taste 
of that delicious aniseed-flavoured mixture! Two 
of us finished it off in no time, though the sweet 
lady who had thus wasted half a crown on two 
such reprobates, was genuinely concerned lest we 
might suddenly fall down and writhe in mortal 
agony, after such an overdose of what, by the 
printed directions, ought to have been taken only 
in drops. 

A second character in that same scene was the 
Nabob of Pickle fame. He sat turbaned and 
cross-legged on his pedestal, with a huge earthen- 
ware jar in his lap, and a long fork, which, when 
the machinery was wound up, he moved in three 
jerks from the jar to his capacious mouth. 

To represent a pickle, one lady suggested that 
a green-gage from a box of preserved fruit might 
be stuck on the fork; for which purpose she 
bought an enormous box of these dessert dainties. 
Needless to say they every one disappeared in the 
twinkling of an eye, the moment that box was 
discovered ; and for Nabob there was in the end 
prepared a piece of cork, shaped and coloured like 
a pickled walnut. 

Now who in his sober senses would have provided 
such things, and let them loose amongst twenty 
average choir-boys? Still, as I have already said, 
those ladies gained wisdom by experience, and at 
a price, 
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Amongst the boys at that time there was one 
who was detested by all the choir: he was a 
horribly bad-tempered youth, and a bully into the 
bargain. During one of those waxwork exhibi- 
tions some of us, who had suffered at his hands, 
found a novel way of getting a little of our own 
back. 

This boy’s place in the scene where he appeared 
was at the back of the stage; and we discovered 
a small hole in the curtain immediately behind 
him. That was enough ! 

When the front curtain went up and revealed 
the wonderful models, we silently passed a walking- 
stick through that hole at the rear; till it caught 
our tyrant well in the middle of his back, as he 
sat there in full view of the audience, unable even 
to wink an eyelid, without ruining his reputation 
as the smartest performer of the lot. He couldn’t 
tell in the least who it might be that was tormenting 
him ; so we rubbed it in—or rather, we poked it in 
—with no gentle hand. 

Through the curtain we could catch the murmur 
of awful threats of what would happen when he 
got hold of us afterwards, growled under the 
breath of the savage yet helpless bully; and for 
each of these he got an extra dig. 

When the scene was over, the victim came off 
the stage in a towering passion, with the per- 
spiration dripping from his chin; but, though 
he tried to raise the wind, nobody could discover 
who the culprits were. Besides, he was so gener- 
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ally disliked that even those in command took 
little trouble to find out who had been his 
assailants. 

So successful did these entertainments become 
that the organizers were bold enough to launch 
out into engaging the Town Hall for a series of 
grand performances, which I believe helped largely 
the building fund of a district church then in 
course of erection in the parish. 

At these really swagger affairs it was felt that 
the meek little person who had taken the part of 
“Mrs Jarley,’’ might be replaced by a certain 
Major, well known throughout the county for his 
great interest and success in the management of 
amateur theatricals. " 

So, under the direction of this military gentle- 
man we were forthwith placed. What a splendid 
manager he made; and with what awe we boys 
obeyed even his very nod ! 

As our rehearsals for those special performances 
neared the end a brilliant idea seized the Major. 
We were choir-boys, rather renowned for our 
singing; so why not let us appear as singing 
waxworks ? 

No sooner thought of than acted upon : we were 
put through our paces at once. 

It was at the end of the last scene, when we were 
all grouped together in a great array, that we were 
to do this wonderful singing ; and I can hear the 
Major now, declaiming the words of introduction 
to this final triumph of his invention :-— 
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“Ladies and gentlemen; at stupendous cost, 
and with the aid of every device of art and science ; 
after the untold labour of many years, I have at 
last succeeded in the realization of the dream 
of my life—the production of waxwork figures 
which not only move with lifelike gesture, as I 
trust I have given abundant proof to you this 
evening, but which also imitate to perfection 
the human voice in its most wonderful gift of 
singing. 

“Here again I shall hope to prove that I make 
no empty claim ; for when with my wand I touch 
an invisible spring upon the stage, the figures 
before you will burst forth into wild and beautiful 
music.” 

Then the exhibitor banged on the floor with 
the butt end of the long billiard cue he had 
been using as a pointer throughout the perform- 
ance—a signal to us to start our novel singing. 
At that moment each boy had to shout at the 
top of his voice any verse of any song in any 
key he liked! 

The result was truly appalling, and at our first 
trial of it in rehearsal we nearly all tumbled 
off our stands with laughter. But when we 
had repeated it a few times, and had grown 
accustomed to the hideous and confused noise 
we made, we found we could manage it without 
even a smile. 

5, At a second thump on the ground we all instantly 
stopped our singing (!), till with the third bang, we 
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began more reasonably the first verse of the 
National Anthem, at the close of which the curtain 
fell on the whole performance. 

The idea was decidedly smart, and it worked 
splendidly—till the very last evening, when the 
awful thing happened. 

The scene which followed the mishap, both 
before and behind the curtain, just badgers 
description. 

The Major was in grand form that night: not 
a little flushed and excited over the undoubted 
success of his management. He made his final 
speech with tremendous oratorical display: the 
words rang out clearly to the farthest corner of the 
crowded hall—“‘ When with my wand I touch an 
invisible spring upon the stage ie 

Down came the heavy cue with terrific force, 
in a sort of wild abandon—not on that “ invisible 
spring upon the stage”’ at all, but on the gallant 
Major's very tenderest corn ! . 

One word alone —a word which I must 
confess adequately fitted the situation—fell from 
the Officer’s lips, clear and distinct, upon the 
ears of the astounded audience and performers, to 
say nothing of the benevolent ladies behind the 
scenes. 

What that word was there is no need for me to 
mention here—you have already guessed it; but 
the moment it was uttered everything was thrown 
into dire confusion. 


The Major himself leapt farther into the air 
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than I’ll warrant he’d done for many a long day ; 
while the waxwork figures toppled off their perches 
in helpless glee; and, as the curtain descended 
the audience was just holding on to its sides and 
rocking with laughter. 

With changing times came a change also in the 
style of entertainment which the public favoured 
and choir-boys were in request for. Waxworks 
died a natural death, and children’s plays and 
tableaux came very much to the fore. 

Two brothers—sons of a parson—I remember 
so well, who were particularly good actors, each 
in his distinctive way. 

Ted, though stiff in his actions, was careful and 
particular about being word-perfect in every part 
he was playing ; and he ground away at his study 
of the lines, till he could give the correct emphasis 
to a nicety in every single sentence. 

Peter, on the other hand, was a born actor, 
and played with a smoothness and ease that was 
charming. He dominated the stage whenever he 
appeared on it; but his lines—well, you never 
could get him to learn them properly. Yet, 
somehow it always seemed to go all right on the 
night of the performance. Peter just carried the 
whole thing through. 

One evening we had arranged a grand entertain- 
ment for the school children and their parents 
at the Christmas Prize-giving, and the renowned 
brothers had two important parts in the play we 
produced. 


N 
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Never was there such an appreciative audience ; 
never was Peter in better form; and never was 
Ted more touchy over having to act with his 
younger brother, who had “ rotted away the time 
he ought to have spent stewing over the words ; so 
that he knew no more what he had to say than an 
old Tom cat,” as he put it picturesquely to the 
stage manager just before the rise of the curtain. 

The first scene sailed along smoothly, with Ted, 
as the hero, making love quite correctly to the 
beautiful heroine. Then Peter appeared, as a 
sort of page-boy—a character study entirely after 
his own heart, and the audience woke up to real 
enjoyment. 

Alas, poor Peter! ‘The applause which greeted 
his entry drove completely out of his head the few 
opening sentences of his part he had managed to 
learn, so he started gagging, with excruciatingly 
funny by-play, which drew all the interest away 
to himself, and delighted the youthful onlookers 
beyond measure, but left Ted stranded, and speech- 
less with rage. 

This was the sort of dialogue that ensued :— 

“Why the Dickens don’t you say the proper 
words, you cuckoo ? ” 

“ Cuckoo yourself! You get: on with your own 
part, and [’ll fit in mine all right ! ” 

“ What on earth do you mean, you young idiot ?”’ 
(advancing towards Peter in a threatening attitude): 


‘“ How can I pick up any cues with you jolly-well 
fooling about like this ? ” 
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“ All right, old cockalorum ; keep your hair on! 
How do you think I can remember my part with 
you chasing me round the table? Get over by the 
fireplace and start again ! ”’ 

“Start again? Can’t you see you're spoiling 
the whole show, you blockhead ? ” (making another 
dash at Peter, who skilfully placed a chair in 
the way for him to fall over, which he promptly 
did). 

‘““ Now who’s the blockhead, Humpty Dumpty ? 
Couldn’t you see a great bit of furniture like that 
without tumbling over it? You’re turning the 
whole blessed show into an acrobatic performance ; 
and not an over good one at that, eh?” 

Shouts went up from every part of the audience, 
as Ted scrambled up in a perfect fury, and made 
for Peter in dead earnest. 

Then the fun grew fast and furious as the chase 
waxed hot. Under the table and over it; round 
the chairs and across the sofa the affectionate 
brothers darted. : 

Nimble Peter knew well how to look after himself. 
and he found time to stop every now and then to 
put up his thumb to his nose and open his hand at 
Ted, on the opposite side of the table or the couch. 
Once he managed to drag the cloth off, and throw 
it over his brother’s head as he came out from 
underneath the table. 

Cushions, hassocks, and chairs flew in all 
directions, and the audience cheered lustily at the 
wild horseplay. 
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Finally Ted managed to seize Peter by one of his 
shoulders, but overbalanced in doing so; and 
the pair went rolling into the artificial grate, 
amidst an awful clatter of fireirons and mantel- 
piece ornaments. 

Then the curtain came down, as it would have 
done at the beginning of the squabble, if the stage- 
manager and his assistant behind the scenes hadn’t 
been doubled up with laughter. 

To this day I believe the bulk of those present 
imagined that the whole thing was part of the 
performance as originally planned. 

One more story must suffice to finish this 
chapter. I include the incident here because it 
began in the house of a choir-boy, when both he 
and I were “ off duty,” and it ended before we 
actually went on duty again the same evening. 

I had just been appointed Precentor at a church 
in a big seaport town, but not being altogether 
satisfied with my chambers, I agreed with a pro- 
posal of the verger to occupy rooms with him and 
his family, if he moved into a larger house. This 
he did, and I was more than comfortable with him 
till I set up a home of my own. 

It was but a few days after we got into our 
new abode that the adventure occurred which I 
am about to relate. 

At the church we had a daily Choral Evensong 
at 7.30, so that dinner was fixed at 6.30. 

On the night in question I was just finishing 
my meal, when I was startled by loud screams 
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from the region of the kitchen. Rushing to my 
door, I called out to inquire if the verger were 
murdering his wife and children. 

“No, Sir!” came the reply, “I’m not killing 
anybody ; but if you will be kind enough to come 
out here you will see what has happened.” 

I needed no second invitation, and was rewarded 
with one of the funniest scenes I have ever set eyes 
on, outside a Cinema theatre. 

The verger, who had been a cabinetmaker in 
earlier days, and was a handy-man about the house, 
as well as in the church, was putting his kitchen 
straight by hanging the pictures that evening, 
with the united aid of his wife, choir-boy son, 
and little daughter. Only a few minutes before 
he had driven into the wall a big nail, but find- 
ing that it went in so easily, he felt it would 
not be secure enough to hang a heavy weight 
upon; so he pulled it out again, to get a firmer 
hold for it, when, to everyone’s consternation, it 
was discovered that he had hammered it into 
a lead water-pipe ! 

All the family were drenched with the fountain 
of water which poured over them, blowing 
the plaster from the wall on its way; and 
while the wife and daughter were screaming, 
the harassed father and excited son were trying 
to divert the stream with a duster held over the 
hole. 

The worst of it was, as the verger explained, 
that, being new to the house, he didn’t know 
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where the main tap was, to turn off the water at. 
Besides, he was due to start for his duties at the 
church. 

I had to go, too, to sing Evensong; but I saw 
that it was impossible for the good man to leave 
his wife to cope with their private little water flood 
alone; so I offered to attend to whatever was ~ 
necessary at the church for him, and asked what 
he was responsible for there. 

‘““T have to turn on the electric lights at the 
special cupboard near the church door, Sir, and 
then to ring the bell and blow the organ,” he 
said. 

I set off with the bunch of keys containing the 
one for the electric-light cupboard, meaning to 
attend to this myself, and to find a choir-boy to 
manage the bell and the organ. 

As I was leaving the house, I heard the verger 
calling after me: ‘“‘One moment, Sir, please ! 
I have just remembered Smith, who was verger 
before me; he is always willing to take my duty, 
if I wish to be free any evening; and he lives 
only in the next road. Sammy (the little choir- 
boy son) shall run round at once and explain things 
to him: I know he’ll be quite ready to help, and 
very likely he’ll be at the church as soon as you are 
yourself, Sir.” 

After that brilliant suggestion, Sammy .and I 
started off together, he one way and I another. 

Arrived at the church I struck a match and 
unlocked the cupboard door near the entrance, 
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to find myself faced with a great array of small 
electric switches, in neat rows, and three or four 
bigger ones underneath. But there was not a 
single direction as to what any one of them 
controlled. 

I could merely make a blind selection, and pull 
half a dozen odd switches in different places. 
The result was hardly encouraging; for lights 
began to appear in all sorts of out-of-the-way 
corners, where they wouldn’t be needed, while 
the middle of the church, where the people were 
to sit, was left still in semi-darkness,. 

More guesses only meant more lights appearing 
anywhere but where they were wanted; so in 
desperation I pulled one of the big handles below. 
The church was a blaze of light in a moment: 
every little bulb glowed its brightest ! 

That would never do: such wanton waste of 
electricity would be visited almost with imprison- 
ment, if the churchwardens discovered that we had 
sung Evensong that night under such conditions. 

Off went that switch again, and down came the 
next big one. Ugh! The church was in utter 
darkness, which also would never do. 

Just as I had returned to my first mixed-up 
selection of odd lights, the door by my side opened, 
and a friend in need appeared. Thank goodness, 
here was Smith, the old verger! I rushed at him ; 
thrust the keys into his hand, and said: ‘‘ How 
glad I am you’ve come! Put the lights right as 
quickly as you can ! ”’ 
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“‘ What lights ?”’ asked the man, in a provoking 
manner, staring at the keys as if he were afraid 
they would bite him. 

‘‘Why these lights in the church,” I answered 
sharply. “‘Look at them! They are all over 
the place, and everywhere except where they 
ought to be.” 

“But I’m afraid I don’t understand them,” 
said my _ useless-looking helper, dangling and 
jingling the bunch of keys, like a rattle. 

‘““ Then what on earth is the good of your coming, 
if you don’t know what to do when you get here ? ”’ 
I asked testily. 

“Tm awfully sorry, Sir,” came the reply. “I 
should be only too delighted to help, if I possibly 
could; but I assure you I know nothing whatever 
about the lights here.”’ 

“Man, you’re an idiot! That’s what’s the 
matter with you; turning up to undertake a job 
when you don’t know in the least how to set about 
it! Give me the keys!’ I demanded. 

“T’m really most terribly upset at having 
offended you, Sir,’’ said the good man, rather 
timidly ; ‘“ but as a matter of fact I only landed 
from America about an hour ago, and, seeing a 
glimmer of light through the window, I thought 
I would just look in at your famous church as 
I passed ! ” 

So he wasn’t Smith at all! And before I could 
recover from my astonishment, or attempt any 
sort of apology, the unknown gentleman was gone ! 


? 
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I expect he’s told the story many a time—of the 
lunatic parson he once met, playing with the lights 
in a well-known church, and abusing any un- 
fortunate visitor who would not help him in his 
“ ritualism.” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE DEEPER SIDE 


Runninc through the town where I first began 
serious work as a choir-boy was a gorgeous river— 
a joy to us all; because of the happy hours it 
afforded in the summer-time for boating on it, 
swimming in it, and fishing and walking by it; 
and often in the winter-time for skating and sliding 
near it, when it overflowed its banks and flooded 
the meadows before a hard frost. 

At one favourite spot, where the river was very 
wide, there was a beautifully shallow part, with a 
gentle slope, almost like a sandy seashore. There 
the nippers who couldn’t swim were able to paddle 
about and enjoy themselves mightily. 

Yet, it was immediately opposite that spot, 
on the other side of the river, that a large notice- 
board was placed: DANGEROUS TO BATHERS. 
It was unusually deep there, besides being thick 
with treacherous weeds below, and subject to strong 
eddies in the particularly swift current which 
swept by the steep, forbidding bank, where the 
river took a curious turn. Even expert swimmers 
ventured there with the greatest possible caution. 


So like life: that bend in the river, with its 
202 
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shallower side, and its deeper side. Even choir- 
boys sometimes get out into the deep waters : 
it isn’t all a thoughtless paddling about on a 
pleasant summer day, without ever a care for 
anything bigger or graver. 

In this book of recollections I have so far recorded 
memories of lighter, sunnier experiences ; because 
that was my object in writing it, rather than to 
enlarge upon the more solemn, serious side of 
life. 

Yet it would be far from the truth, if I left you 
with the impression that an average choir-boy 
looks upon his work merely as a series of musical 
performances, intermingled with funny incidents 
and jolly times. Forty years’ experience assures 
me that such is certainly not the case. 

I am convinced that those five to seven years 
a boy spends in a choir have a deep and lasting 
effect upon his life. He may even turn out to be 
careless and wild in the days to come; but if one 
thing more than another is calculated to pull him 
up—perchance on the verge of ruin, or at the’ very 
gate of death—it is the fact that, in his early and 
most impressionable years, his mind and heart were 
brought into contact with greater things. 

Naturally I can speak more confidently of my 
own remembrances of the deeper notes struck in 
old chorister times, but I believe I shall carry with 
me the majority of those who read these lines, and 
who were themselves choir-boys. 

The first Sunday I sang in the choir of the old 
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church at home made an indelible impression upon 
my mind. 

I am not thinking now of the glamour of appear- 
ing in a cassock and surplice for the first time. 
That, in my own case, had passed away, because— 
as I said in the first chapter—I had already been 
singing in a small country church before I was 
admitted as a member of the choir in my own home. 

I have in mind specially the look on my parents’ 
faces when I met them outside the church after 
the Service that first summer Sunday evening. 
It was more than a look of pride and joy that I 
saw there as I joined them. My dear mother’s 
cheeks were frankly wet with tears, and there was 
a dangerous suspicion of them also in my father’s 
eyes and voice, though he would have been the 
last to own it. Their boy in the choir—their little 
lad of so many hopes, and plans, and prayers! I 
saw dimly, even then, and I’ve found out much 
more since, what it must have meant to them. So 
that very first night, you see, I was carried across - 
to the deeper side of the river. 

True, I had the saintliest of mothers and the 
noblest of fathers, which made a huge difference ; 
but I wonder how many careless parents have been 
brought to God’s House, and started on an alto- 
gether changed course of life, just because their 
boy has been singing in the choir ! 

I recall, too, the absorbing interest of my 
chorister’s work in those dear old times! It was 
just the one thing that I loved, and which provided 
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such a delightful hobby and relief from school and 
“prep.” 

It certainly took up a lot of time to be a choir- 
boy, and meant a daily task, with Sundays thrown 
in; yet now I can see how that was part of its 
greatest usefulness. 

It is a splendid thing for a boy to have one 
big interest, apart from his ordinary school life, 
which calls for the patient and persistent use of 
many of the best talents he possesses. This must 
have a profound effect upon the formation of his 
character, his general outlook on life, and his 
usefulness in the world afterwards. 

Again and again I have had parents in humble 
circumstances tell me how thankful they were 
that their boys, by being in the choir, were 
provided with something which occupied their 
evenings, and kept them from aimlessly racing 
the streets and getting into all sorts of bad 
company. 

Looking back once more, I can see how the 
occupations and surroundings of those years opened 
for me, also, a door into the fascinating world of 
art. 

Apart from the actual study of music, which in 
itself has been one of the deepest joys of after life, 
there grew up, unconsciously perhaps, a general 
interest in such things as Church Architecture, 
painting, sculpture, and art needlework. 

I feel this is the case, not only with me personally, 
because I happen to have become a parson, and 
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therefore naturally to have been thrown in the 
way of these things since; but I believe this 
opening for the choir-boy of the door of art in some 
of its noblest forms has its marked effect upon the 
lives of a host of men in all walks of life. 

I used to get a slight evidence of this when for 
some time I was privileged to be vicar of one of 
the oldest and most beautiful churches in our 
country. Visitors poured into the place daily, 
most of them gazing around on the glories of the 
building in a kind of vacant wonderment. 

But here and there would be someone who 
seemed to know what he was looking for, and to 
be absorbed in every detail and bit of information 
the guide was imparting. If ever I ventured to 
say a word to any visitor of this kind, almost 
invariably I found that he was an old choir-boy, 
who, though he might not have sung in a choir 
for years, or have been a particularly keen Church- 
man, yet had discovered around him there a 
multitude of things, which wouldn’t have in- 
terested him in the least, if it hadn’t been for 
those days of long ago. 

May I be pardoned a moment’s digression here ? 
Whilst writing of the many visitors at this glorious 
old Church, I am interested, on picking up a 
current journal, to see the following reference to 
the very place :— 

“A short time ago a visitor was shown round 
—— Priory by the most intelligent of vergers, 
who ended the tour of the building by remarking 
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that the Kaiser was escorted over the church, 
and signed the visitors’ book. 

“The signature was presently shown to the 
visitor, who said, ‘ The Kaiser is a friend of mine. 
In fact, quite recently, I believe, he expressed a 
strong wish to see me. May I sign my name 
under his ? ’ 

“*Oh, no,’ said the verger; ‘but perhaps you 
will tell me your name.’ The visitor did tell his 
name, whereupon the verger said: ‘Sir, you 
may sign your name wherever you like.’ 

“ He did sign it—under the Kaiser’s ; he signed 
“Louis Raemaekers.’ He was the great Dutch 
cartoonist, upon whom the Kaiser is reported to 
have put a price, dead or alive. For Louis Rae- 
maekers is the man whose cartoons have revealed 
to the world how this monster appears to a neutral 
nation.’’ 

But, to return to our subject. 

I have often wondered at some crowded per- 
formance of one of the great Oratorios, how many 
of the men present, both in the chorus and the 
audience, would have been there at all if they 
had not gained their first love of such music as 
choir-boys. 

Another thing that grows up in the heart of 
the chorister, to remain with him in after years, 
is a homely, friendly feeling towards the church 
as a building. The particular church in which 
he spends those happy times in youth will, of 
course, always have tender memories, and it 
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will ever be a joy to visit it in later days; but 
other churches, too, will present an attraction, 
and offer a welcome to one who has learnt to be 
familiar with such buildings in childhood. 

To such a mass of folk, alas! a church generally 
appears as a gaunt, grim, forbidding place, which 
might as well be a Mohammedan Mosque, or a 
jail; except that sometimes it may be almost 
as interesting as a museum, if only it happens to 
be historic, with a verger who will explain how, 
hundreds of years ago, strange people used to 
find it a warm, inviting home, where they loved 
to come to their beautiful Services. 

You have to know a great deal about a place 
before it feels like home to you, which, of course, 
is what a church is meant to be to all its children. 

During the Great War it fell to me to have a 
lot to do with three churches in different parts 
of the country—all of them famed for their archi- 
tecture and appointments—where Parade Services 
were held. To the bulk of the men that one 
Service was enough for one Sunday; but in each 
place we had the same experience: a certain 
number of them came voluntarily to Evensong 
later in the day, and were keenly interested in 
the building, the decorations, the music, and other 
things. Then, during the week we met those 
men in the clubs provided for the soldiers, and 
over and over again we found they were old 
choir-boys. To them, amidst the hardships of 
a rough life in a strange place, the church provided 
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a real touch of home, and a remembrance of the 
happier days of boyhood. 

Another lasting mark of the influence of those 
early years of special training, as it touches the 
deeper elements of character, you may see at a 
holiday-time in any pleasure resort, where it is 
the custom for visitors to go and inspect some 
famous church in the district. 

If you take your stand inside such a building, 
and watch the little parties come to look round, 
you will notice that the great majority do so in 
much the same way as they would pay a visit 
to Madame Tussaud’s exhibition, or the Zoo- 
logical Gardens. 

But now and then you will see a good man with 
his family or friends, walking softly, talking in 
an undertone, refraining from laughing or joking 
aloud, making no attempt to force open the 
chancel gates, and generally behaving as if he 
were in a place specially set apart for Christian 
worship ; and on that account different from a 
castle ruin or a picture gallery. In nine cases 
out of ten, if you ask that man you will find he 
was once a choir-boy. The deep feeling of awe 
and reverence instilled into his mind in early 
youth has remained there ever since. 

This feeling of awe, reverence, honour, respect 
seems to have been rather at a discount in recent 
years; though there are signs that the depths 
which have been plumbed by so many, and the 
personal contact with the great realities of life 
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and death which such numbers have experienced 
in the Great War, have tended to awaken and to 
deepen this sense more generally. True nobility 
of character can never be attained without it, 
and in fostering it the training of the chorister 
is doing one of its greatest works. We must 
never forget—we who have any sort of charge 
over choir-boys—that the work of the choir- 
master is to train, not only the voice, but the 
character of every boy under his care. 

I wonder how many others will have had the 
same experience in this matter as myself! Look- 
ing back on those important years of boyhood, 
when so many lasting impressions were made, 
it seems to me that in the education of that deep 
side of life I have been speaking about, more 
was accomplished by what we saw and experienced 
than by any definite instruction we received. 
It was the atmosphere in which we lived and 
worked, which did far more to mould our char- 
acters than all the direct teaching we were given 
by word of mouth. 

At the same time, of course, it would be a mis- 
take to suppose that choir-boys pay no heed to 
sermons and instructions: they listen with both 
ears when there is anything interesting enough 
to arrest their attention. That has been my 
experience ever since I was a boy myself. 

So, too, as a Precentor I know quite well the 
delicious feeling of relief which creeps over you 
as you sit down to listen to a sermon, and from 
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the very first word you realize that you will not 
only be interested yourself, but that the attention 
of the boys will be riveted the whole time. 

You find by experience, too, that the preacher 
who succeeds in gaining the ear of the choir-boys 
is the very one the rest of the congregation most 
appreciate. If only that lesson could be learnt 
by all the men who occupy our pulpits ! 

There was a famous American preacher, who 
was once asked to what he most attributed his 
wonderful power of gripping congregations of all 
types, and holding them spellbound from start 
to finish of his sermons. He replied that it was 
the simple word of an old chapel deacon many 
years before, at the beginning of his ministry. 

Back in those early days of enthusiasm and 
unbounded confidence in himself, this preacher 
was Sunday by Sunday delivering his sermons 
in a most profound manner and with elaborate 
diction ; well assured that these marks of erudi- 
tion would impress and arouse the congregation 
to whom he had been called to minister. 

One Sunday morning as the preacher left the 
vestry, and was about to mount the steps of his 
rostrum, an old grey-haired deacon ventured to 
approach and whisper in his ear: “‘ There’s a child 
in the church.” 

From that day the young man never forgot 
those words: he tried always to remember them 
as he ascended the pulpit; and by preaching to 
that “child in the church ’”’ ever after, he gained 
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his remarkable power over all kinds of listeners— 
young and old, rich and poor, learned and ignorant. 

The same lesson was brought home to me in 
another way some time ago, when I went for a 
week-end to preach in a distant church. 

From the study window on the Saturday after- 
noon, I heard the youngsters playing on the lawn 
outside. Evidently there were some small people 
visiting the rectory children; and they appeared 
with an attractive toy motor-car, worked like a 
tricycle. Apparently this had come to grief the 
last time they had used it together; for I heard 
one of the boys of the house call out : ‘O! Harry! 
who’s mended the car ? ”’ 

“Why, father did it for us this morning,’ came 
the answer. “Isn’t he a brick?” 

“ Rather! I wish our father could mend toys!” 
said a rectory child mournfully. 

“Ah! But your father can preach sermons! ” 
the little girl who had come with her brother 
ventured, in an awed voice. 

“Well, what’s the good of that to us?”’ asked 
the mournful one instantly. 

There was food for a preacher’s thought in that 
child’s question : “‘ What’s the good of that to us ? ” 

Like other people, choristers love a sermon 
which has an illustration in it; because at least 
they can understand that part of it, even if the 
rest is not clear and simple. 

I have never attempted to make a list of illus- 
trations which I may have noticed in my own 
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preaching seemed specially to appeal to the choir- 
boys, but certainly three stand out clearly in my 
mind, owing to the fact that the boys afterwards 
were eager to discuss them with me, and to learn, 
if possible, more about the people mentioned in 
them. 

The first of these naturally appealed to the 
lads, seeing that the story was actually about a 
small choir-boy, who, hearing his vicar one Sunday 
evening pleading in a despondent way with his 
people to rouse themselves to fresh efforts to 
raise funds for the building of their permanent 
church, which he feared would never be begun, 
wrote that very night the following letter to cheer 


him :— 


My DEAR VICAR, 

Don’t you go worrying about that money 
for the new church. Iam sending you in this letter 
sixpence which I have saved up, and if you want 
any more, look to me! Your loving choir-boy, 


Too. 


The other two illustrations were longer ones, 
and perhaps contained special elements of appeal 
to boys. At any rate they were remembered, and 
I was often questioned about them, and asked 
to repeat them. Boys will listen time after time 
to a story they like, if you will only have patience 
to tell it over again. 
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Both these anecdotes were of personal experi- 
ences, which may have added to their force. I 
venture to give them here. 

One story was to illustrate how God often chooses 
strange and unlooked-for ways of speaking with 
a clear voice to us. 

In the years during which I was preparing for 
Ordination I got to know intimately a family, 
which consisted of a young husband and wife, 
and their sweet little girl, who was about three 
years old at the time of this incident. 

The wife was one of the most charming characters 
I have ever met—loving and lovable; but the 
husband, though passionately attached to his wife 
and child, was erratic, unbalanced, and very highly 
strung. 

Just as term was ending before Christmas, I 
heard of the serious illness of my friend’s wife ; 
and, as soon as I could leave my college, I went 
to the town where they lived, to make a call. 
Arriving in the early evening, I was shown into 
the dining-room by a maid, who informed me that 
her master was engaged with two doctors, in con- 
sultation over the grave turn matters had taken. 

In great anxiety I waited as patiently as I could, 
for something over half an hour; till my friend 
had dismissed the physicians, and was able to 
come tome. As he entered the room I was struck, 
not only with his worn and haggard appearance, 
but with the wild and restless look in his eyes, 
which seemed to speak of a mind beside itself with 
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anguish. I wondered as he turned, locked the 
door, and put the key in his pocket, after he entered 
the room; but at the moment I attributed it to 
his absent-mindedness during such a strain. ; 

Our handshake was a silent one, which meant 
much, and when we were both seated I waited, 
still without speaking, for the latest opinion of the 
doctors. 

“Old chap, I’m glad you’ve come,” my friend 
began, in a voice hoarse and halting, as he moistened 
his parched lips, “ because it’s near the end, and 
you are the very man I wanted to see. Poor Flo 
has been unconscious all day, and they’ve just 
told me she won’t last through the night. I can’t 
see her die, old fellow; and when she is gone, life 
for me won’t be worth living. So, I’m determined 
to make away with myself, here and now! ”’ 

To my horror the poor, over-wrought man took 
from his pocket a revolver, loaded and cocked, 
and laid it on the table near his hand, as he con- 
tinued: ‘“‘ Only there are just one or two little 
things I want you to do for me after we’re both 
gone—things I couldn’t ask anyone else to see 
foe 

“But, my dear Charlie,” I said, aghast, “ you 
can’t mean what you’re saying. Stop a moment, 
and think of the awful thing you are proposing 
to do! I can feel for you, from the bottom of my 
heart, in this affliction; but play the man, old 
chap; keep your head up, and see the thing 
through; for Flo’s sake! Think what it would 
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be for her, if in God’s providence she recovered, 
only to find that you had been a coward and left 
her alone in the world, to bear the disgrace of your 
mad act !”’ 

“Don’t preach at me, old boy,” replied my 
companion, with an uncanny quietness in his voice. 
“T’ve thought it all out. There’s no earthly 
chance of Flo’s recovery, and as I can’t live without 
her, I mean to go before her to the other side of 
the river, and wait for her there.” 

‘““ How can you talk in such a way, my friend ? ” 
I questioned. “‘Do you seriously suppose that 
a saintly woman, and a man whose last act in this 
world was to murder himself, would be allowed 
to meet and be together in the great beyond ? 
Listen to reasonable argument, I implore you; 
and don’t think again of your dreadful proposal.” 

“What do you mean by reasonable argument, 
man?” asked the desperate fellow, moving his 
hand till it rested over the revolver. ‘“‘ There is 
no argument that would turn me from my purpose, . 
now my mind is once made up about it. Besides, 
you are wasting time; and if you won’t listen to 
me and offer to help in the way I want, I’ll blow 
your brains out first, and then see to myself.’ 

“For God’s sake, Charlie,” I pleaded (as I 
remembered in a flash the tremendous sporting 
instinct of my demented friend, and a sudden 
inspiration seized me in the midst of my terror), 
“listen to me; for I do know an argument that 
would arrest you, and make you change your 
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mind. If you'll be sportsman enough to give me 
five minutes, and come with me, I’ll undertake 
to convince you by that argument, without utter- 
ing a single word.” 

“What in the world do you mean?” asked 
the wretched man ; and I saw that for a moment 
his attention had been taken off his horrible 
purpose. 

“ Exactly what I say,’ I replied, eager to seize 
my advantage, and to keep his thoughts elsewhere. 
“Do you accept my offer? Isn’t it sporting 
enough—five minutes to induce you to change your 
mind, without my saying a word? And if I fail 
within that time, then you are at liberty to take 
your life, and mine too, if you choose.”’ 

“Done, old chap!” said Charlie, springing to 
his feet. ‘“‘ Though what your little game is I 
haven’t the least idea.” 

Here was my offer accepted with alacrity, but 
my heart almost failed me as I rose to put my plan 
into execution. 

I was hoping my friend would leave that awful 
weapon behind. But, no! He closed his hand 
upon it, and pointing it at me, with his finger on 
the trigger, unlocked the door—as I beckoned to 
him to do—and then, coolly taking out his watch, 
motioned me to lead the way. 

With the perspiration trickling down my back 
I passed in front of him, and, crossing the hall, 
began ascending the stairs. How can I ever for- 
get that awful climb? My feet appeared to be 
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weighted with tons of lead, and every step I 
mounted, it seemed as if I must collapse in a dead 
faint. 

But I tried to dart up a prayer for strength, and 
went slowly on as in a dream, till I reached the 
nursery door, which stood ajar. This I pushed 
open and entered softly, going across the room to 
the corner I knew well, where, in the daintiest of 
cots, the soft, subdued light revealed the dearest 
of little children, with her golden curls a veritable 
halo about her head, and the sweetest of dream 
_ smiles playing about her lips. 

Charlie was hard upon my heels, and as I turned 
and faced him I pointed in silence to his sleeping 
child. I was hardly prepared for the sudden 
effect it had upon him. He fell on his knees by 
the side of the little bed; held out the revolver 
for me to take from him; and then buried his 
head in his hands and sobbed out his broken heart. 

I crept away on tiptoe; for I felt instinctively 
the poor fellow ought to be alone with the Voice . 
that was speaking to him. 

Do you wonder that the choir-boys had many 
questions to ask about that experience ? What 
became of the revolver ? Did the gentleman ever 
think anything more about shooting himself ? 
Did the lady die or recover? What happened 
to the little girl? Had I ever seen any of them 
since ? 

Here is the other anecdote: told in rather more 
detail than I had time for in my sermon. 
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When I was a little lad, a favourite excursion 
was a drive with my father, across the neighbour- 
ing hills, to an aunt who lived some miles away, 
and had the most delicious country garden imagin- 
able—apple trees, cherry trees, plum trees, and 
many other delights dear to a boy’s heart. 

The drive itself formed a large part of the joy 
of the outing. It was pretty country we passed 
through, and we stopped at a half-way inn, snugly 
set in a shady place at the edge of a wood, which 
stretched away up the hill behind. 

The very thought of a bottle of creamy ginger- 
beer in a tall glass, on a bright summer morning, 
at this inviting little creeper-covered resting place 
made my mouth water long before we got there ; 
and as we approached the spot I invariably urged 
a halt. 

Our refreshment was served at a table outside 
the house, under the trees, where, in a corner by 
the doorway, there sat an old, old man with a 
long white beard, silently smoking his big church- 
warden pipe. You never saw him talking to 
anyone, and if you passed the time of day with 
him, his only answer was a sort of growl. He 
seemed to be a most miserable old party ; though 
you always associated him with the place ; and you 
would have missed him quickly if he had not been 
there, so much was he part and parcel of the 
scene. 

I had many questions to ask my father after our 
first visit ; but all he could tell me about the old 
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man was that he was the proprietor of the establish- 
ment, and that for many years he had sat like that, 
silent and morose. People said that he once had 
some great sorrow, which came near unhinging 
his mind ; and that he sat day after day, and even 
year after year, brooding over it. So they felt 
sympathy with him, and continued to wish him 
a polite good-day ; though they got only a grunt 
and a nod in reply. 

This all added to the mystery of the old man ; 
and whenever we passed that way I found myself 
wondering what he was really thinking about, as 
he sat there hour after hour. I longed to go boldly 
up and ask him, but I could never summon up 
courage enough to do that: there was something 
so grim and almost uncanny about him. So, 
like everyone else, I left him alone with his pipe 
and his thoughts. 

It was some years after that I heard of the old 
man’s death, and of the remarkable story of his 
early life. In a box with his Will was found a 
sealed envelope, with directions that it should 
not be opened till he was dead and buried. This 
packet contained, in his own writing, an account 
of a great happening long past, and revealed the 
mystery of those many hours of sullen brooding. 

Nearly half a century before, the innkeeper had 
come as a young man to the place, where he had 
been hail-fellow-well-met to all who greeted him. 
He was fond of every kind of country pursuit ; 
proud of his garden; a keen sportsman ; a jolly 
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companion; and a good host to his customers. 
Business flourished under his management ; till 
in time he became the owner as well as the land- 
lord of the house. 

It was a sporting district, famed for its hunting 
and shooting, and mine host was a friend of the 
gentry, the farmers, the stablemen, the keepers, 
the beaters and the labourers alike. They all found 
their way to his model little dwelling at one time 
or another. 

Many were the exciting stories of adventure 
in the chase, of record shoots, and of encounters 
with poachers which enlivened winter evenings 
in the cosy bar parlour, or summer nights under 
the overhanging trees in front of the inn. And 
who could tell a story, whether grave or gay, half 
so well as the landlord himself? He was the 
centre and life of any party; his laugh the most 
contagious ; and his good-humour the most un- 
failing. 

One memorable, cold, late-autumn evening, 
however, there was no laughter heard in the 
little parlour ; for a tragedy had occurred in the 
wood hard by, and the innkeeper was absent— 
prostrate at the loss of one of his most intimate 
friends. 

The dead man was head gamekeeper on the 
neighbouring estate, and during the previous night, 
whilst getting over a stile at the entrance to a wood, 
but a few hundred yards from the inn, he had 
slipped and fallen; and in doing so had touched 
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the trigger of his gun, which had gone off and shot 
him dead. 

The body had been found early that morning, 
and brought to the little hostelry, where the host 
was altogether broken up by this sudden death 
of the companion he was laughing and joking with 
only the afternoon before. 

The subsequent inquest established the acci- 
dental nature of the keeper’s death, seeing that 
no sign of any struggle could be discovered near 
the fatal stile, nor any tell-tale footprints leading 
from the spot ; while the shots found in the body 
were obviously from the spent cartridge in the 
man’s own gun, found by his side, with a second 
unused cartridge, of the peculiar kind he favoured, 
still left in the other barrel. The wound was 
shown, also, to be in a position most natural under 
the obvious circumstances. 

The innkeeper never recovered from the shock ; 
nor was he ever seen to smile again. His friends 
respected his sorrow, though they wondered at 
its long continuance. After a time, more than one 
acquaintance tried to rouse him out of his brood- 
ing, but all to no avail: he kept to himself, and 
seldom spoke a word. 

The tragedy so preyed upon the man’s mind 
that at: last he summoned a nephew to take charge 
of his business, while he went away for a long 
rest and change. 

Little or no benefit did this afford, however, 
and the old place seemed to lure him with such 
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a strange fascination that he returned to live once 
more at the inn, though it remained in the hands 
of his nephew as manager. 

So the years went by ; and the once young and 
gay landlord became the white-haired old man, 
broken and solitary, morbidly day after day living 
in his thoughts of that terrible event, which had 
happened so many years before, and had ruined 
his happiness and his life. 

To this point, I suppose, the story might have 
been told by anyone intimate with the district 
for any length of time, without the aid of the 
document left with the old man’s Will; but it was 
the rest of the narrative that provided such a 
startling disclosure. 

In his younger days—mainly, no doubt, because 
of the excitement and risk of adventure—un- 
known to his companions, the old man had been 
a skilful poacher; and on the fatal day, from his 
conversation with his friend the keeper, he gathered 
that the coast would be clear that night in the 
wood behind his inn. So, when he judged all to 
be safe, he stole out of the house, with two pieces 
of wood cleverly fastened under his boots, to avoid 
making any footmarks. 

By a curious coincidence, the keeper, when he 
left the inn that afternoon, had picked up the 
landlord’s gun by mistake, from the corner where 
they both happened to be standing together ; and 
the innkeeper did not notice this till he himself 
took the gun that remained, and looked to see if it 
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were loaded. Thus, by the strangest of chances, 
he set out with the keeper’s gun; never dreaming 
what would eventually hang upon his doing so. 

Arrived at the spot where he intended to begin 
operations, the poacher was busy preparing his 
trap; when he heard an unexpected noise near 
at hand, and glancing up over his shoulder, saw 
a dim figure climbing the stile almost on top of him. 
In the rush and confusion of his surprise, without 
stopping a moment to think, he picked up his gun 
and fired point blank at the man, who fell, with 
a groan, and then lay perfectly still. 

The horror of what had happened dawned upon 
the wretched innkeeper, when by the light of a 
match he discovered who the man was, and that 
he was dead. Suddenly he realized that his friend 
had been killed with his own gun, and that, because 
of that very fact he himself might escape the 
penalty of his awful deed. He therefore placed 
the keeper’s weapon by his side, while he picked 
up the other one, and returned with it to the inn, 
hoping that when that night’s work was discovered 
it might be put down to an accident. 

That is, indeed, what happened, as has been 
related ; but though no shadow of suspicion ever 
rested upon the murderer, the voice of Conscience 
never ceased to speak to him till the day of his 
death. 

I was led to relate these incidents because they 
serve to illustrate the fact that choir-boys often 
pay great attention to preaching. I have been 
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astonished to find that the most unlikely boys 
have taken note of something said long before, 
which I should have imagined would escape them 
altogether. 

The boys listen critically, not only to sermons, 
but to anything else they hear in church. This is 
the kind of thing I mean: 

Walking away from the vestry one day with 
some of the elder choir-boys, I was amused at the 
remark of one of them: ‘So the Canon has given 
away the church door again this morning, Sir.”’ 

“What do you mean ? ”’ I asked. 

“Why, Sir, he announced as he nearly always 
does at these times: ‘Full particulars of the 
special Services during Lent will be found in the 
papers on the table at the door of the church, 
which you are requested to take away with you.’ ”’ 

So he had! I remembered then, and he said 
the same words again that evening. But the boys 
had been smarter than I to note the slip. 

At another time I was struck with the way a 
little bit of exhortation had sunk into the mind 
of one of the smaller choir-boys, and had borne 
delightfully unselfish fruit. 

I had been talking to the young people in church, 
just before Lent, about the practice of self-denial 
which that season expected ; mentioning specially 
that this voluntary giving up of certain things we 
had a perfect right to, was not only, nor even 
chiefly, for our own good, but first of all in order 
that we might benefit someone else, 
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As an illustration of this, I remember saying 
that even children might sacrifice some little luxury, 
like the buying of so many sweets,-and thus be able 
to save a few of their pennies to give, when Lent 
was over, to help other children living in poor 
slums, who not only had to go without sweets, 
but very often without even necessary food. 

At the end of Lent the smallest choir-boy sent 
me a good-sized toffee tin, filled with sweets of all 
kinds, and accompanied by a quaint little note, 
saying that these were sweets which had been 
given him during the past six weeks, but which 
he had put by in the box for some poor child who 
got no sweets at all; if I would be so kind as to 
send them to anyone like that. 

When I looked through that rather sticky col- 
lection, and saw how some of those treasures had 
been fondly handled before being finally relin- 
quished, and remembered, too, that this child 
had actually before his eyes the sight of his sacri- 
ficed wealth, every time he opened that box to put: 
in another contribution, I realized that he had got 
far nearer ‘the heart of self-denial than perhaps 
the majority of grown-ups that Lent. 

We have been speaking of the lasting effect 
produced upon the life and character of the chorister 
by the surroundings and the teaching of the church 
in which he spends so much of his time. Yet, 
what is that, compared with the influence of his 
own home ? 

Here we are at fundamentals—at the great thing 
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that really matters in all questions of the deep 
impressions made upon the youthful mind: I 
mean the home life and influence. You see the 
stamp of home upon every choir-boy ; and in that 
atmosphere of the home you have your greatest 
ally or foe in any work of moulding character you 
undertake. 

Tiny straws show the direction of the stream, 
in this as in other things. 

Not long ago it was a delight to accept an 
invitation to tea with one of the choir-boys. After 
the Children’s Service that Sunday afternoon there 
was much excitement among the small members 
of this family, who met me at the church door to 
conduct me to their home. 

It was a nipper of five who seized my hand and 
launched out into an animated conversation, eager 
to know more about the people in the story I had 
been telling in church. After a minute or two 
I noticed the little chap was carrying in his other 
hand a Teddy Bear. 

So, Teddy had been to church! In a moment 
I got a vision of a Sunday, some years before, in 
another fashionable church, where, to everyone’s 
amazement, a small child, with his indulgent 
mother, came in (and late, too) to the Young 
People’s Service, parading right up to the front ; 
the youngster staggering under the weight of a 
huge Teddy Bear, not much smaller than himself. 
Down they sat, with Teddy arranged on a separate 


seat ! 
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So far, so good, but the thunderbolt fell, when, 
in a quiet moment of the address, Teddy received 
a sounding whack, which knocked him clean off 
his chair into the aisle; and a shrill little voice 
sounded throughout the big church: ‘‘ You miser- 
able Teddy! Why can’t you sit still and behave 
yourself when you are taken out on a Sunday ? ” 

It required the exercise of all the authority I 
possessed to ward off an uproarious scene. The 
only thing to do was to order, in the sternest of 
tones, the instant departure of that mother, child, 
and bear; though the dear lady didn’t get over 
her chagrin for months, and made all sorts of 
threats about never entering the church again. 

Can you wonder that, at the sight of the smaller 
Teddy on the Sunday in question, I was anxious 
to avoid any repetition of the former experience, 
by suggesting that it might perhaps be better 
to leave all toys at home when we came to church, 
even the sagacious animal my companion was 
then carrying so tenderly. 

“Well, you see,” said the small person, ‘‘ this 
Teddy Bear has some little ones at home, and I 
thought it would be quite a good thing if he came 
to church !”’ 

What earthly argument could I bring against 
such obvious logic? We pursued the subject no 
further. 

It was a joy to see this straw upon the stream, 
which showed that Church meant very much indeed 
to parents and children together in that home. 
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This mention of the home in connection with 
the deeper side of the choir-boy’s life makes me 
remember, with heartfelt gratitude for the beautiful 
lessons they have taught me, the mothers of so 
many choristers. 

Only once have I taken such drastic action as 
to dismiss a Sunday School Teacher on the spot, 
but my indignation was then roused to such a 
pitch that I could find no other means of express- 
ing it; and though it may have appeared dis- 
courteous, I cannot help feeling that under similar 
circumstances I should do the same again. 

That Sunday morning as I passed through the 
school I noticed a youngster standing near his 
class in tears. Evidently he had been put there 
for some misbehaviour; yet I was surprised to 
find that particular lad had been dropped on, for 
he was a child whose conduct hitherto had been 
exemplary. He was one of the youngest choir- 
boys, from a pattern, though a poor home; his 
mother being a saint indeed. 

I touched the lad on the shoulder, and beckoned 
him to follow me to the Superintendent’s desk, 
where I asked him why he had been punished in 
that way. He gave a heart-breaking sob before 
he could answer. 

“ Teacher said I was a disgrace to the Sunday 
School, because I’d come with darned and patched 
clothes; but I know mother hasn’t any more to 
send me in, Sir’’; and the little fellow sobbed 


again. 
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My blood boiled, and my face flushed for very 
shame at the insult to a brave woman, who spent 
hours in keeping her children clean and tidy, in 
spite of grinding poverty ; and to a child who was 
proud of his mother, whom he loved passionately. 

Then and there I sent about her business that 
silly, dressed-up doll, who dared to call herself a 
lady. . 

Some years before, in a different parish, I felt 
it an honour to know another choir-boy’s mother, 
for the very beauty of her character. She, too, 
was poor, and she not only mended but actually 
made all her own clothes, and those of her three 
children. How she managed to find even the time 
for it, with the other work she had to do, was a 
mystery. 

One very severe winter I was glad to see this 
good mother’s little boy come to church about 
Christmas-time with a new suit of warm clothes 
under his rather threadbare overcoat, and I re- 
member wondering how many hours his patient - 
mother had sat up at that heavy needlework, when 
she ought to have been in bed. It wasn’t until 
some time after that I discovered she had made 
those clothes out of a thick brown shawl, which 
a kind friend had given her for her own use, because 
she saw what miserably poor clothing the mother 
herself was obliged to go out in during such bitter 
weather ! 

It goes without saying that there are a number 
of choir-boys, who don’t by any means live in 
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slums, yet who feel the pinch of poverty. Only 
they who have actually tasted of it know, for 
instance, what the poverty of the clergy really 
means. Many a struggling vicar finds it a con- 
siderable help to have his boy in a cathedral choir 
and school. Few things have stirred me more 
than a brother parson’s story of an old chum, in 
charge of a church where only a starvation income 
was his reward for faithful service. 

I think it was the saddest thing of the kind I 
ever heard, when my friend told how that man’s 
brave wife, who—poor thing—was dying of cancer, 
sat up and with her own hands made, out of old 
dresses which she herself would never need again, 
the black frocks for her little girls to wear after 
her death. 

What a scandal it is that such a thing should 
exist in any Christian Church ! 

It is a privilege to come into contact with such 
women as I[ have spoken of; they are the very 
salt of the earth. I often wonder how many of 
us really know a tithe of what our own mothers 
have done and sacrificed for us, with a glad heart 
and a smiling face, though it may have cost them 
their very life-blood in the doing ! 

One other special remembrance of a choir-boy 
and his mother comes to me as I write. He was 
a little fellow who had not long been in the choir, 
and his mother was dangerously ill. 

That very day I had seen the poor sufferer, almost 
I feared for the last time; for her strength was 
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ebbing slowly away, and the doctors gave no hope. 
Dear soul, what a sweet, refreshing character she 
had! It was a privilege to minister to her or to 
be in her presence. And what a tremendous bond 
of love there was binding her and her chorister boy 
together! They were all in all to each other. 

That evening, after the choir practice had been 
some time over, I unexpectedly came upon this 
little lad, hurrying along by the brightly lighted 
shops in the main street of the town, his face 
beaming, and carrying a paper bag with tender 
care. 

“Good evening, Will!” said I, as he raised his 
cap. ‘‘ How’s mother to-night? Is there any 
change ? ”’ 

“No, Sir!’ he replied, “‘ she’s about the same, 
thank you! But,’ he added, with a smile, “‘ she'll 
soon be all right now; I’ve got the very thing for 
her at last ’’—holding up his bag. 

“Have you, my dear boy?” I said, with 
some astonishment. “‘ What is it you’ve been | 
buying ?”’ 

“Well, you see, Sir, it’s like this,” answered the 
nipper. “I’ve kept on thinking all those grapes, 
and medicine, and things don’t seem to be doing 
mother a bit of good: perhaps they’re not the 
tight sort of thing. So, I’ve been saving up to buy 
something for her, and this afternoon I found I’d 
got fourpence. I ran home and fetched it after 
rehearsal this evening, and came out again to 
spend it.”’ 
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“ But I’ve had an awful job to find the right 
thing, Sir. I went up and down this street both 
sides, looking in all the shop windows, and I 
couldn’t see anything anywhere; till, just as I 
was thinking it was no good looking any more, 
I suddenly remembered how mother always likes 
what I like best. So, I thought if I got what 
I should like most myself, she’d be sure to 
enjoy it, and that would be the very thing to 
pull her round again; and I went straight back 
to the shop and bought it, Sir’’—pointing to 
his precious bag. 

Here was enthusiasm indeed, and I was full of 
curiosity to know what the boy, after his quaint 
philosophy, had secured for his dying mother: so 
I asked once more what it might be. 

In reply, the little chap very carefully opened 
the top of the bag, to show me his purchase ; and 
when I looked in I saw, to my utter astonishment, 
a very hard and indigestible-looking fourpenny 
pork pie ! 

I thought of that frail woman, practically im 
extvemis when I left her that afternoon, whose 
lips I had been obliged to moisten as I sat by 
her bedside; and then I looked again at this 
panacea for all her suffering weakness—a pork 
pie! But I daren’t show the least flicker of 
a smile, because that child’s eyes were fixed 
upon me, in dead earnest, full of the joy of 
his discovery of what would bring his mother 
back from the very gate of death. I was 
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suddenly touched with the pathos of it, and could 
only say, rather huskily, I’m afraid, as I patted 
him on the head: 

“‘ That’s right, my son; you’d better hurry back 
with it now!” 

The marvel was that the boy’s prescription was 
entirely successful! He ran all the way home ; 
demanded a tray set out for a meal; arranged his 
treasure on it; cut off a tempting chunk—such as 
he himself would have loved—and went straight 
up to the sick room with it all, out of breath, 
but radiant; and he burst in upon his mother 
saying : 

“ Here you are, mother darling! I’ve got the 
very thing; and I’ve bought it all with my own 
money! You'll be all right in a jiffy now.” 

At the sudden avalanche the sweet woman 
looked up, and then raised herself with a big 
effort. When she saw the proposed remedy, ill 
as she was, she was obliged to laugh. She 
promised to do her best; only her boy, when. 
he’d kissed her, must go down and leave her to 
enjoy the feast alone. 

That was the turning-point of her illness. The 
patient mother seemed to take a new interest in 
life, and to make a super-human effort to recover. 

The nurse ate the pie, so as not to disappoint the 
devoted boy, who never knew of the deception. 
And the mother, from the moment of that laugh, 
grew steadily better. 

There’s little doubt, then, that the choir-boy 
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comes into touch with the deeper side of things, 
not only in church, but also in his own home; 
though it’s just there at home that so often 
the good people have a knack of “rubbing 
it in’’—this deeper side of a  chorister’s 
work. It’s so constantly being held over the 
poor, unfortunate boy as a solemn injunction 
and warning. 

“How can a boy who is privileged to wear a 
white surplice—who is set up before others as an 
example of reverence and good behaviour—who 
has more chances than many children of learning 
what is right—who is every day taking upon his 
lips such sacred words—and so on—how can such 
a boy be so troublesome, and do such dread- 
ful things? ’’—the dreadful things, more often 
than not, being innocent little amusements, or 
at any rate harmless and natural in the lad’s 
own eyes. 

Didn’t you hear all this, and much more, when 
it was your lot to be a choir-boy; and haven't 
you propounded the same theory to your own 
boy, now that you’ve grown up, and he’s in 
the old choir ? 

Well, I suppose such an argument has its right 
and proper use, and there are serious occasions 
when, as Precentor, J have been able to fall back 
upon it with effect ; but I’m sure that “ rubbing it 
in” at every conceivable opportunity, and over 
silly, trivial faults, is the very worst thing possible. 
It’s like the old, bad custom of using the Church 
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Catechism as a punishment—so many questions 
and answers to be learnt for certain offences 
of childhood. Such methods only lead to a loath- 
ing of the very thing you want to create a deep 
respect and love for. 

It all comes back to me now—my own first 
experience of the “rubbing in” process. Away 
in that charming country rectory I spoke of in 
my first chapter, the sweetest of grandmothers, 
finding her choir-boy grandson a bit of a handful, 
tried to awaken in him a glimmer of conscience 
by this lofty ideal argument. 

Out under the trees of the delightful orchard 
at the back of the rectory, the old lady discovered 
me—a little London boy of the advanced age of 
eight, having the time of my life; and sadly she 
addressed me : 

“My darling, I am shocked and grieved that 
anyone who looks so innocent, and sings so sweetly 
in the choir on Sundays, should break his word 
the very next day. Only last week you promised. 
me faithfully that you would never send the dog 
after the hens any more, and now I’ve just seen 
you do it again, because I’m afraid you thought 
that out here no one would discover you, and that 
I should never know.” 

“No, grandma, I haven’t broken my promise : 
indeed I haven’t!’”’ I replied, with eagerness. 

“ But, my child, how can you say such a thing, 
when you know very well that only a few minutes 
ago you deliberately sent Rover scampering all 
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down the orchard after the hens, while you clapped 
your hands, and cheered him as he went chasing 
and frightening them to death ? ”’ 

“I didn’t send him after the hens at all, grandma : 
I was most careful not to,’ I argued. ‘‘I said 
to him quite distinctly: ‘Now, Rover, not the 
hens—not the hens, mind! You mustn’t touch 
one of the hens: it’s the old cock I want you to 
chase—it’ll do him good, because he’s a lazy old 
beggar! Go for him, Rover: go for him!’ And 
so he did, grandma, only the silly hens would 
keep getting in his way.”’ 

But I couldn’t induce the old lady to see it from 
my point of view: she still persisted that I was a 
disgrace to the whole choir-boy fraternity. 

Sometimes the boys of a choir find themselves 
out upon the deep waters of life, when serious 
illness or death seizes one of their number; and 
then repeatedly I have been struck with the 
calm, trustful, courageous, hopeful way they have 
faced these dread enemies, in contrast with the 
disturbed, despairing fashion in which these things 
are so often met by those to whom religion is but 
a name, and the life beyond the grave but a 
mirage. 

A very close bond of companionship springs up 
between choristers who are so often together in 
their work and their play; and the sickness of 
any member of the choir is keenly felt, with 
affectionate concern, by the rest. Repeated calls 
of inquiry are made, often by the most unlikely 
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boys in the choir ; while flowers and other (some- 
times quaint) gifts for remembrance, are sent 
through those who may be privileged to see the 
one who is ill; and willing offers to lend, to 
give, or to do any- and everything are made 
continually. 

The death and burial of a choir-boy makes a 
profound impression upon all—the solemn funeral, 
attended by his brother choristers ; and the vacant 
seat in the choir-stalls, marked on the following 
Sunday by the placing there of the lad’s cassock 
and surplice, with a floral wreath or cross of hope 
laid upon them, are things which provide an abid- 
ing memory. 

Only yesterday I happened to find myself in 
the town where I passed my happiest choir-boy 
days, and as I went by a certain house, standing 
pleasantly back from the road in its own grounds, 
the recollection of many jolly hours spent there 
came back to me; but, more vividly still, the 
remembrance of a never-to-be-forgotten afternoon 
when the angel of death was hovering near that 
home. 

The only son of the house was decidedly senior 
to any boy in our choir, and he was the most 
popular fellow I think | ever knew. After a long 
illness, little hope of recovery was held out, but 
the doctor pronounced that no harm could come 
from the granting of an urgent request of the 
patient’s that some of his chums from the choir 
might sing in their surplices round his bed. Six 
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of us were chosen; and I never had a harder 
task of singing to perform. 

We entered the bedroom noiselessly, and our 
hearts almost fainted at the shock of seeing the 
thin, white face of the companion who had always 
been such a picture of health amongst us. There 
was no need for the injunction that everything 
should be fianissimo: I wonder any of us was 
able to utter a sound. 

We sang — unaccompanied, of course — the 
favourite hymns of the dying lad, and we all did 
our level best ; but after a few verses, one of our 
number was so overcome that he slipped quietly 
out of the room. Then, soon after, a second boy 
found his voice so choked that he, too, went out ; 
so as not to give way to a sob there at the 
bedside. 

O! how hard it was to go on singing, with 
a big lump in your throat, and the other boys 
breaking down and leaving one by one! Yet 
somebody had to see it through, and that some- 
body. turned out to be myself; for at last I 
was there alone, struggling all I knew how to 
finish the hymn. 

I was afterwards voted by the rest to be the 
hardest-hearted kid in the choir; though none of 
them knew what it cost me to keep going after they 
had given in. I was as sensitive to it all as they 
were ; but when I saw how they gradually dropped 
out, a sort of desperate feeling seized me that it 
would be mean to distress the sick lad by letting 
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him see that we couldn’t do a little thing like that 
for him. 

So I managed to continue ; only, as I got to the 
end of that hymn, and thought nothing more would 
be required, I heard poor Harry whisper from the 
bed, where he lay back with closed eyes, that he’d 
like just one more—‘‘ Lead, kindly Light.” That 
I had to begin and go through with quite on my 
own, but at last it was finished, and I got out of 
the room only in the nick of time ; for I burst into 
tears as the door closed behind me. 

I have never sung that hymn since, without the 
picture of that sick chamber coming up before me. 
I believe that is the main reason why we love 
certain hymns so much—the old associations they 
conjure up in our minds every time we sing them. 

One other experience of a similar kind remains 
green in my memory : it occurred some years later, 
in undergraduate days. 

I was back in the same town for a vacation, when 
I learnt that an old choir-boy chum, who had been 
away for a long time undergoing treatment for 
consumption, was home again, incurable and dying ; 
though still as bright and cheery as he had been all 
through his distressing illness. He was twenty- 
two, and it was a sore blow to his widowed mother 
to be losing such an affectionate and promising 
son. Yet she and he were both brave and patient 
together. 

Many times during that holiday I found my way 
to my old friend’s bedside, and they were happy 
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meetings, in spite of the sad circumstances. But 
the day before I had to return to my studies we 
both felt we had come to our last farewell. As 
I rose to go, and held the shrunken hand in mine, 
the same old musical, sympathetic voice I had 
loved for so long, said : 

“Good-bye, old chap; and good luck to you! 
Remember me next year when you come to your 
Ordination, won’t you? You know it is the one 
thing I have always longed for myself; but now 
that can never be—at least here in this world; 
though there’s no telling what may be possible 
on the other side. 

“T expect we shall often think of one another 
in the years to come, even in different worlds ; 
don’t you, old fellow? And we shall remember 
specially the good old days we used to spend in 
the choir, eh? Grand times, weren’t they ? 

“Do you know, I’ve been thinking these last 
few days of that old Story of the Cross we sang 
during Lent each year. We used to share those solo 
verses, you and I, didn’t we? It was the last part 
I loved so much in Redhead’s setting : the change 
of tune for those verses was so bright, and joyous, 
and hopeful. You'll find a copy on the little organ 
over there, old chap. Just sing the part before 
the last, will you? Then we can both do the last 
bit together once more.” 

I sat down and played and sang alone, as I was 
asked, till I came to the last four verses, when the 
voice of my friend joined in, soft and mellow still ; 
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and some kind angel prevented any fit of coughing 
while he sang. 

No words could have been more appropriate, 
under such conditions, for our last good-bye ; and 
never shall I sing them again without having that 
scene in the little bedroom clear before my eyes. 


CHAPTER VII 
AND AFTER 


“AND after.’’ These words form part of the title 
of a famous Magazine: they may also serve as 
the heading of something far less renowned—the 
last chapter of this book, in which appear a few 
incidents in the after life of choir-boys. 

Sometimes one wonders whether there really 
is an “‘after’’ in most choir-boys’ lives; for no 
doubt it is so often true—once a chorister, always 
a chorister. How many continue without a break 
in the old choir, simply transferring their seats to 
the stalls in the row behind! Or, if they move 
away from the place, they lose little time in joining 
the choir in the new parish where their lot may 
be cast. 

If, too, you strive to keep the child life alive in 
yourself, you find that you still live in the younger 
generation of choir-boys, entering into their ex- 
periences and thoughts—aye, and even into their 
pranks and scrapes—just because you remain in 
such full sympathy with them ; while you dismiss 
the thought that you are getting old in anything 
but years. 

It may be a confession of lamentable weakness, 
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but surprisingly often, when I have had as 
Precentor to make judicial inquiry and take stern 
measures in serious breaches of that law and 
order which must obtain in any well-regulated choir, 
in my heart of hearts I have been dying to enter 
into the whole escapade with the boys, from their 
point of view, and to talk over, as one of the gang, 
the joy of the adventure from its first planning 
to its final carrying out. 

My own experience has been limited to town life, 
but in churches I have been connected with it has 
been astonishing to note the effect which their 
special work in boyhood’s days has had upon the 
after life of choristers. 

IT am thinking particularly of my own chums 
in those now rather far-away times, and it is 
pleasant to remember how many of them have since 
devoted their whole lives to the Church for which 
their first privilege was to sing. There are priests, 
both at home and abroad, who once sang by my 
side as youngsters ; while there is a larger number 
who now adorn the great profession of music, and 
can put Mus.Doc., Mus.Bac., F.R.C.O., and other 
letters of distinction after their names. Some 
became schoolmasters, one an architect, another an 
artist ; and these have had ample opportunity for 
devoting their talents to the Church. So also, in 
many more indirect ways, their early life and 
training has affected the after career of other 
companions of my youth. 

That dreaded period, which comes between the 
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“breaking ”’ of the boy’s voice and the settling 
down of the man’s, is always a difficult one to fill 
in. They who elect to continue in the choir are 
still valuable as altos; but many think it wiser 
to give the voice a complete rest then, and not a 
few of these develop naturally into Altar Servers. 

In churches where such Servers’ work is valued 
and has been long-established, the training of the 
lads as they leave the boys’ choir is easily managed ; 
but where the use of these Church Workers is a 
new development, their instruction at the begin- 
ning is not the easy thing it might at first sight 
appear. 

In one parish where I went with a new vicar, 
such helpers as Servers had never been heard of. 
Yet we sadly needed someone of the sort ; for in 
neither of our two churches was there anybody to 
give that kind of assistance. 

Our first Sunday morning in the parish 
emphasized the need of a Server, to manage a 
multitude of little things for us at the altar. That 
evening the vicar and I met for a meal together, 
and we recounted our adventures in the two 
churches during the eventful day. 

I wish you could have heard the vicar tell of 
his experience at the early morning Celebration. 
He arrived in good time ; so as to see that every- 
thing was in order, according to his liking. As 
he entered the church, the old parish clerk was just 
coming out of the vestry in his shirtsleeves! He 
limped to the sanctuary (for he had a game leg, as 
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well as only one working eye ; and he was as deaf 
as a post) where he reached down one of the two 
altar-candles, and stood it on the floor! Then he 
took out of his pocket a box of matches, struck 
one, lighted the candle, and replaced it! Before he 
had time to repeat the process on the other side 
he was called back to the vestry in stern tones. 

There was a stormy interview between the vicar 
and the clerk, the latter being told that under no 
circumstances was he ever to enter the sanctuary 
again. 

Away hobbled the old man to the bottom of the 
church, where in the tower was fixed an iniquitous 
apparatus, which enabled anyone to chime all 
eight bells, and also to play tunes upon them. 
Ugh ! 

That morning the clerk, still ruffled, went straight 
to his ringing, and struck up: “ Fierce raged the 
tempest o’er the deep.” 

One small bell the distressed old fellow kept 
going till the vicar came from the vestry to begin 
the Service. Then he shut up the chiming cup- 
board with a bang, as though he were a railway 
guard slamming the carriage doors of his train. 
You almost expected to hear him blow a whistle 
and shout: “ Right away!” 

The kafuffle in the tower being ended, the ancient 
one clattered up the middle of the church, in thick 
hob-nailed boots, going dot-and-carry-one owing 
to his lameness, on into the chancel, to the end 
choir-stall nearest the altar rails. There he had 
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been allowed to sit because he was deaf, so that 
he might hear a little, and lead the responses, and 
generally tumble over himself, and knock his bad 
knee against the seat in trying to help with the 
alms and other things. 

When all this, and much more of the same 
kind, had gone on for some weeks, we began to feel 
how badly Servers were wanted ; so we determined 
to train for this purpose some of the lads who had 
but recently left the choir. 

O! the trouble that awaited us! The young 
fellows were willing helpers. Some took to 
the work naturally and quickly, but others, alas ! 
seemed as if they would never tumble to what was 
required, however simple and obvious were the 
things they were asked to do. 

One of these latter was the son of the old clerk 
himself, whose services it seemed wise to enlist in 
this matter, as a set-off against any sore feeling 
the old man might still harbour at having part of 
his work given over to “‘a parcel of young simple- 
tons,” as he affectionately termed them. Certainly 
his beloved son, Fred, did his best to deserve 
the title. 

Into this son’s special charge was given a pair 
of handsome brass candelabra, which had just been 
presented to the parish church, to hang from the 
roof on either side of the sanctuary, and brighten 
up that dark end of the church in the evening. 
These things held about twenty ordinary candles 
each, and Fred’s job was to clean them every week, 
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and see that they were always supplied with 
candles. 

You would never guess what happened the first 
Sunday evening they were lit. Fred was to 
light the candles before the Service, and put them 
out after. I carefully explained to him how the 
new extinguisher was to be used: it was fitted 
on a long handle; so that the candelabra might 
be reached easily. 

There was nothing amiss with the lighting of 
the candles, but, somehow, when the Service was 
over, and I had sent the Server into the church to 
extinguish them, I had an uncomfortable feeling 
that everything was not quite right. So, I looked 
out of the vestry door; and O! the vision that 
met my eyes ! 

Fred had grasped the fact that he was to 
stand on the floor to put out the candles, as he had 
done to light them; but when I caught sight of 
him then, he was just mounting on to a chair, which 
he had fetched out of the church ; so that he might 
reach the brass ring at the bottom of the first 
candelabrum. Seizing this, he gave the whole thing 
a violent twist, and, as it was hanging by a chain 
from the roof, it span round like a top, sending the 
grease, with half the candles themselves, flying in 
every direction. Then the silly lad stood down 
on the pavement of the sanctuary and endeavoured 
with his extinguisher to catch the remaining candles 
one by one as they came swinging round. Nearly 
all of them were lying on the ground when he had 
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finished, while the people who remained behind 
to hear the organ enjoyed such a display of 
‘ritualism ”’ as they had never witnessed before. 

Poor Fred was very penitent after this lamentable 
exhibition; and he set himself with ardour to 
study Church matters generally, and those pertain- 
ing to the duties of a Server in particular. He 
became quite an authority upon what was 
“correct ’’ in all kinds of ceremonial; though his 
learning in this direction got a nasty knock when, 
the evening before the next Whitsunday, two of 
his fellow-servers discovered him lovingly engaged 
in fitting ved candles in his precious candelabra ; 
because, forsooth, the text-books gave red as the 
correct colour to be used in church for Whitsun- 
tide ! 

It was another old choir-boy acting as a Server, 
in that same parish, who seemed to be particularly 
slow in the uptake. He received endless lessons in 
what to do while assisting at the altar; till at 
last he was considered competent. A week-day 
early Celebration was chosen as the first for him 
to help at; the vicar himself, who had done his 
best to instruct the lad, taking the Service. 

When the vestry prayer had been said, it occurred 
to the vicar to ask: “Is everything quite ready 
in church, Harry? Are the candles lighted ? ” 

“No, Sir, I’m awfully sorry,” replied the Server, 
“I’ve quite forgotten the candles.” 

“‘ Well, be quick then!” urged the vicar. “ Get 
a taper, and light them atonce! ” 
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This done, they both proceeded into the church, 
where, to the vicar’s dismay, he found that in- 
telligent Server, after all his coaching, had lit the 
two candles in the pulpit ! 

Some years later, in a church where we had a 
whole band of Servers—mostly choir-boys of ancient 
days—one of them was visited by an awful 
Nemesis. 

It was Christmas Eve, and this Server was 
lamenting the fact that the rector could not be 
induced to have a Midnight Eucharist that night, 
according to the ancient custom of Christendom. 
So keen was he on attending such a Service that 
he determined to go to the neighbouring Roman 
Church for once. This he ventured to suggest 
to one or two other of the Servers, only to get 
jumped upon by them for his disloyalty. He 
appeared to be set upon it all the same; though 
he feared that, after keeping such late hours as 
this would entail, he might over-sleep in the 
morning, when he was down to Serve at six 
o'clock. 

A friend with whom this young fellow was 
spending the evening suggested that he should use 
an alarm clock, and as he didn’t possess such a 
thing, he lent him his own, which was duly wound 
up and set for five o’clock. The visitor then left 
for the Midnight Mass. 

Some qualms of conscience seized the wandering 
Server when he found himself kneeling in such an 
unaccustomed place, and he felt that the eyes of 
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many who knew him well were fixed upon him in 
wonder. However, he decided to see the thing 
through, and, though feeling anything but com- 
fortable, did his best to enter into the Service. 

Alas for the calm composure which he was trying 
to assume! Immediately after the Consecration, 
when everything was hushed in silence, our friend, 
in attempting quietly to extricate his handkerchief 
from his overcoat pocket, where it seemed to have 
got entangled with sundry other things, must have 
moved some catch upon the borrowed clock; for 
the alarm went off then and there with a terrible 
racket ! 

Such dire confusion covered the poor youth that 
he had to steal out in disgrace; and we heard no 
more of his leaving his own church at Christmas- 
time. 

In one of the district churches of a parish where 
I was once vicar, an old chorister, who was for the 
first time acting as a Server, came to me after 
Evensong, and said in a plaintive tone: “If you 
please, Sir, I can’t find the doubter.” 

‘“‘ Can’t find the doubter, my boy ? ’’ I questioned 
—thinking of someone in religious difficulty, who 
might have asked to see me, and then thought better 
of it and disappeared. ‘‘ Whom do you mean? ”’ 

‘Why, the thing you put out the candles with, 
Sir,” he replied, quite innocently. 

Then I tumbled to it that, according to this lad’s 
dictionary, to “‘ put out’’ was to “dout”’; so 
that an extinguisher might be called a ‘‘ douter.”’ 
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A Quiet Day I once conducted lives in my 
memory. 

After the early morning Service, the Server— 
again an old choir-boy, but unaccustomed to such 
days—asked if there were anything I would like 
prepared before the first address. All that I 
needed was to have the Glastonbury chair, which 
I saw standing in the vestry, taken out into the 
church, and put ready for me at the chancel gates ; 
so that, according to custom, I might talk to the 
congregation after the fashion of a Sunday-School 
or Bible-Class teacher. 

Imagine my disturbed state of feelings, when I 
came out to take the meditation, and found the 
chair placed facing the altar. What the Server 
thought I was going to do with it in that position 
I cannot tell; but I know that, throughout the 
Service, even though my only desire was to be most 
serious, I could not shake my mind free from the 
vision of the game of “ trains ” we used to play in 
the nursery, with myself in front as the engine. 

I feel impelled here to relate one other unusual 
Quiet Day incident, though that Server had 
nothing to do with it—it happened years before. 

After the second address, the rector asked me 
to find my way to the rectory, while he went to 
the school, where those who were keeping the Day 
were lunching together. He wished to see that 
everything was in order there before he came up 
to the house to lunch with me. 

You who are accustomed to such days as I am 
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describing will know that it is usual to have some 
devotional book read during the meals; because 
the rule of silence from ordinary conversation 
is observed ; and knowing this you will appreciate 
the sequel. 

The rector came into his study convulsed with 
laughter ; so much so that I ventured to remark 
that he didn’t look exactly like the parson of a 
parish in which a Quiet Day was being kept. 

“Nor will you, my dear friend,”’ said he, “‘ after 
I’ve told you what has just happened. When I 
got to the school, I found the company waiting for 
me to say Grace ; but before doing so I went across 
the room to Smith (one of the curates of the parish), 
who had offered to read during lunch ; and what 
book do you think he had brought for that 
purpose ? ”’ 

“T can’t say,” I replied, “‘ perhaps the Life of 
one of the Saints.”’ 

“Not a bit of it!” said the rector, bubbling 
over again; ‘Smith has evidently never been 
at a Quiet Day before, because he was standing 
ready to start reading Jerome K. Jerome’s Three 
men in a Boat!” 

“And after!” Already I have remarked how 
many gentlemen of the choir find themselves in 
their exalted position “after’’ some years of 
apprenticeship as boys. It is rather an exception 
to find a senior member who has not previously 
been a choir-boy. 

There are many stories I might relate about 
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choir-men, but this is hardly the place to do so. I 
cannot refrain, however, from telling just one. 

I was then Precentor at the central church of a 
big town; and the bishop, in order to recognise, 
as well as to stimulate, the splendid diocesan spirit 
shown throughout that district, arranged a united 
Service for all the Church Workers of the different 
parishes, on the occasion of his annual special visit 
to the Deanery. ‘The first of these gatherings was 
held in our own church, and the choir was made 
up of the gentlemen from all the church choirs in 
the borough—a goodly array of men, who led the 
singing of the great congregation with telling effect. 

It happened that on the Sunday before this 
united Service I was preaching at a church on the 
outskirts of the town, where I was glad of the 
opportunity of requesting the choir-men to assemble 
in the new Parochial Hall, immediately opposite 
the central parish church, a good half-hour before 
the Service ; so that we might try over with the 
massed choirs one or two parts of the singing which ~ 
would go better with a rehearsal beforehand. I 
reminded them, also, that although tickets were 
necessary for other Church workers attending 
the Service, none would be needed by the choir. 

I obtained a ready promise that all would be 
there in good time ; because everyone was taking 
the keenest interest in the event. 

The evening arrived, and the gentlemen of the 
choir I had interviewed met at their own church 
an hour before the time of the Service, in order to 
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go down together in the same tram to the centre 
of the town. On the way, the question went 
round: ‘‘ Who knows where St Peter’s new 
Parochial Hall is ? ”’ 

No one seemed to be quite sure, but all agreed 
that it must be in St Peter’s road; seeing I had 
explained to them that it was opposite the church. 
So they got off the car at the end of that road, 
where they inquired of the policeman on point 
duty, who courteously directed them “about a 
couple of hundred yards along on the right-hand 
side: place all lighted up.”’ 

Following this advice, the choir-men arrived at 
the hall; only to find that they had been sent to 
the premier Picture Palace of the town: hardly 
the place for the Church choirs of the neighbour- 
hood to be meeting and robing in ! 

The men forthwith voted the constable an 
ignoramus, and they were going on past the hall, 
when one of them suddenly remembered it was 
in that very building the choirs had vested for a 
Choral Festival at the same church only a few 
months before; but they had met then in the 
Gymnasium underneath the Picture Palace. 

Robert evidently wasn’t so far wrong after all ; 
so down the steps they went, and in at the big door 
below, where an attendant demanded their tickets. 
They explained that choir members needed no 
tickets. The official said he had received no such 
instructions ; he therefore asked who they were, 
and then went off to inquire whether they might 
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be admitted. In a few moments he returned, 
saying that it was quite all right. 

Inside the hall to their astonishment they found 
the whole company of men seated at a substantial 
meal, in which they were bidden to join. For a 
moment they thought it strange that nothing had 
been said about this beforehand; but then they 
remembered that the Mayor, whom they saw 
presiding, was one of the leading choir-men at the 
parish church opposite, and that he was very fond 
of entertaining his brother choristers. So they 
gathered at once that he had seized the present 
opportunity of meeting the members of the other 
choirs at supper before the united Service. 

No time was lost by the choir-men who had just 
arrived ; for they knew there was still the short 
rehearsal to be got in before they went across to 
the church. Nobody else, however, seemed to 
notice how the time was slipping along ; and at last 
one of the party ventured to ask at what hour the 
Service really began—whether or not they had 
made a mistake in supposing it started at eight 
o’clock ? 

‘““ What Service is that, then ? ’’ said the waiter. 

“Why, the Bishop’s Service,” was the reply ; 
“the Service that all these choir-men (waving the 
hand ‘to indicate all who were in the hall) have come 
to sing at.” 

“Choir-men ?”’ muttered the waiter, with a 
broad grin. ‘‘ These aren’t choir-men. Where 
do you reckon you are? This show’s got nothing 
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to do with any Bishop’s Service, so far as I know: 
it’s the Mayor's supper to the cabmen of the town!” 

Then the bewildered choristers discovered that 
St Peter’s Hall was round the corner, on the other 
side of the church, and that they’d less than five 
minutes in which to get there and robe. 

One of the party went to apologize to the Mayor, 
who had been secretly enjoying the situation all 
the while; but he hurried them off with the 
assurance that they had been most welcome, and 
his sincere regret that it would be impossible for 
him to be with them that night. 

In the meantime, over at the proper hall, our 
rehearsal had passed off well, and the choristers 
were formed up in order, for Procession across to 
the church ; when, at the last moment, the good 
fellows who had met with such an extraordinary 
adventure, rushed in—out of breath, and flushed 
with hurrying. 

After the Service the delinquents swarmed 
around me to explain—all at the same time. By 
degrees I understood their unique experience, as 
I have just related it; and I promised to convey 
to the bishop their humble apology for having 
kept his lordship waiting while they vested and 
got into line. 

I never heard a bishop laugh more heartily. 

In all the years that have gone by since you 
and I were choir-boys (if you, good reader, ever 
had that privilege), what a happy memory those 
chorister days have been! If we could see our 
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time over again, we would make no other choice 
for boyhood. 

What good friends we found then! And they 
have stuck to us, through a long life, it may be. 
We were thrown so much together that our friend- 
ship was bound to ripen in many cases into a rare 
intimacy. 

And, in spite of all the trouble we managed to 
be to them, we really loved the clergy, the organists, 
and others who had so much to do with us then. 
I am confident they loved us too—all of them, at 
least, who were worth their salt and were in love 
with their work. 

Few things in life are so pleasant as the affec- 
tion which springs up between the boys and those 
who have charge of them in the choir. Every 
choir-master and precentor must have experi- 
enced this a hundred times, but the first marked 
evidence of it that came my way was refreshing 
indeed. 

One Sunday morning I was astonished at the visit 
of two young men, whom I did not recognize for 
a few moments; but I soon found they had been 
big lads in the choir during my first curacy some 
years before. I had left that parish to go to the 
North of England; and these young men, who 
were working-fellows, with very little spare cash, 
finding that they had ten days’ holiday allowed 
them from their factory, and hearing that I had 
come back to the sunny South, had walked more 
' than seventy miles to see me; sleeping under 
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hedges or in outhouses on the way. They looked 
for nothing more than the pleasure of the meeting, 
and the chance of seeing me in my new church ; 
though it was a delight to give them a shake-down 
for the night, before they set off quite contentedly 
the next morning on their long walk of another 
seventy miles home. 

If these old choir-boys had been particular chums 
of mine I should not have been so surprised ; but 
they weren’t—as a matter of fact they had caused 
me a deal of trouble while I was trying to look 
after them, and I should have imagined them to 
be the most unlikely boys to set out on such an 
errand. That made my appreciation of it all the 
keener. ae 

On another occasion I went to preach in a ) 
‘church, where some years before I had been 
working; and after the Sung Eucharist I was 
talking in the vestry with one of the choir-men, 
who had been a boy there in my day, but who 
was now advanced to the age of sporting a 
moustache. 

While we were speaking of old times, my friend 
accidentally let fall the book of devotion he was 
trying to put into his pocket, and when he recovered 
it he did not notice that a slip of paper had dropped 
out. As I leant down to pick this up, I could not 
help seeing the words at the top—Fvends to pray 
for. And there, standing first on the list, was my 


own name. 
For nearly ten years that dear fellow had been 
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praying for me regularly by name, and I’d never 
guessed it. What a bond of affection suddenly to 
find uniting you to another! So, Cheer O! when 
sometimes you're feeling down! There may be 
many golden links like that, which you've never 
dreamt of. 

_ These things happened, of course, some years 
before the Great War came to call up thousands 
of old choir-boys from all parts of the Empire, 
and largely to deplete our choirs of their senior 
members.! Yet the War has served to show, 
amongst other deep things, what a lasting im- 
pression is made in early years upon the lives of 
choristers. 

I am writing this particular paragraph on a 
Sunday evening, and only an hour or so ago there 
appeared a soldier in the vestry of the church just 
before Evensong, asking if he could be of any help 
in the singing ; because he was a choir-man when 
at his own home. I have quite lost count of the 
number of Army and Navy men who have done that 
at the different churches I have helped in during 
the War. 

‘““T used to be a choir-boy in the old church at 
home, Sir,’’ has been said to me literally dozens 
of times by Tommies in the club, or the church, 
or the hospital ; and always with a note of pride, 

1 Cathedrals and other churches have been alike in this 
respect. For instance, at the beginning of the fourth year 
of the War, I saw the following note in the morning paper : 


“Evensong at Rochester Cathedral is being sung by boys, 
with a boy at the organ, all the men being at the War.” 
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if sometimes also with a suspicion of regret that 
something had come to break off the old special 
connection with the Church. 

How many messages have been sent home from 
the Front, do you think, to parsons, and organists, 
and chums in the old church, remembered with 
the last thoughts of dying choir-boys of years 
ago ? 

Many are the cases recorded in this War of men 
sorely wounded, alone, and sometimes half-con- 
scious upon the battlefield, who have been found 
repeating the Psalms to themselves as a comfort 
in their agony near the gate of death. 

Mark the significance of that! In moments of 
untold stress such as those, men can fall back only 
upon what has become so much part of themselves 
as to be almost second nature. And to whom 
have the Psalms grown to be such old, old friends 
that they can be called up to aid in an hour of such 
dire necessity, think you, more than to those who 
have made their words familiar by singing them 
continually in the old choir ? 

But we'll look away from the field of death to 
a more smiling picture. 

“And after!’’ One day there were signs of 
life in an empty shop opposite the church where I 
was then serving, and I called to see who might 
be moving in. A pleasant young man gave 
me a cordial welcome, as he explained that he 
had recently been married and was starting there 
a jeweller’s business. I wished him every success, 
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and we fell to chatting over old days, when I 
discovered that he had been a choir-boy. 

‘‘Then you never returned to the choir after 
you were grown up?” I asked. 

“No!” he replied. “I left home to be appren- 
ticed just when my boy’s voice had broken. The 
first town I went to I had to leave rather hurriedly 
—oddly enough through a Church Service—and 
then I fought shy of offering myself in a strange 
place ; till somehow I slipped out of choir singing 
altogether.” 

“And how was it that a Church Service caused 
you to leave the firm you had gone to be appren- 
ticed to?” I asked, feeling from the twinkle in 
his eye, when he spoke about this, that there was 
something else worth hearing. 

“Well, it was this way,” said my newly-met 
friend. ‘‘ My father sent me to an old acquain- 
tance of his, to see if we mutually suited each 
other, with a view to apprenticeship ; and I expect, 
if it hadn’t been for the little incident I will tell 
you about, the arrangement would have satisfied 
us all. 

‘““ Before my trial time was up, we reached the 
last day of the old year. That morning the vener- 
able rector of the parish church came into the shop, 
and explained how it had distressed him for some 
years that there was no clock in the tower to strike 
at the Midnight Service. He said the whole thing 
seemed to lack point, when he had to announce that 
it was two minutes to the hour; and then after- 
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wards, when the congregation had been knecling 
in silence, to rise and say that they had now passed 
into another year. 

“Why it had never occurred to the old gentle- 
man to get one of the ringers to pull the biggest 
bell twelve times, I don’t know; but it never had, 
and it wasn’t for me to chip in then and suggest 
it; because they weren’t talking to me: I was only 
listening behind the counter in another part of the 
shop. 

“What the old rector had come to inquire was, 
whether it were possible for us to fix up in the 
church, out of sight, behind some pillar near the 
pulpit, a clock which would strike solemnly, and 
usher in the New Year. He was anxious that 
it should not betray its presence before twelve 
o’clock; so he suggested that, although it might 
be fixed in position at any time during the day, 
someone should go in and adjust it immediately 
after eleven that night, before the doors were opened 
for the actual Service. 

“The rector was assured that everything could 
be arranged as he wished; and as soon as he was 
gone, the ‘ guvnor’ called me and asked if I had 
heard what was wanted. When I said that I had, 
he told me to make myself responsible for the job 
—select a suitable clock; take it to the church; 
fix it securely in the most convenient place; set 
it correctly; and go in at the last moment to 
start it. 

“That sort of thing suited me down to the 
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ground, and I was determined to make the affair 
a big success. It took me some time to get every- 
thing done, but in the end I was satisfied; and 
when at last I had set the clock going just before 
the people began to come into the church, I was full 
of excitement, and decided to stay to the Service, 
. to see the thing properly through. 

‘“‘ There was a touch of superiority in being the 
only one in that big congregation, except the 
rector and the verger, who knew of the secret clock ; 
and I sat at the back of the church, to notice if 
anyone would be startled when the unfamiliar 
striking began. . 

““The Service went well, and the old rector’s 
sermon was most impressive. I got quite a lump 
in my throat once or twice: he was so touching. 
- Then we all knelt down, and there was a deathly 
‘silence. I could feel my heart thumping so hard 
that I thought the other people in the pew must 
hear it. It seemed to me more like a quarter of 
an hour than two minutes; I began to fear the. 
clock had stopped, and would never strike at all. 

“ But it was all right: on the very stroke of 
midnight it went off—Cuckoo! Cuckoo! twelve 
mortal times ! 

“TI got the sack for it; and that’s why I 
left the town hurriedly, without being apprenticed 
there.” 

There was a chum of my own, who, at the same 
awkward, voice-breaking age, was suddenly plunged 
into despair about his future. The death of his 
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father at a critical time in family affairs, meant 
that he could not think of an Oxford career, with 
Ordination at the end—the one and only dream 
of his life. Instead, he was sent to a solicitor’s 
office, where he loathed the work, though he stuck 
to it pluckily. 

One memorable evening we took a long walk 
together, to talk over aims, ideals, and possibilities 
of better things than quill driving. Here was my 
chum’s proposition: He was particularly keen on 
music, and played the piano quite decently. Why 
shouldn’t he see what could be done in the way 
of organ playing, so that when he was skilful enough 
to manage a Service, he might obtain a post as 
organist in one of the small country churches of 
the district, while he still continued his office work ? 
He could save the money earned in that way for a 
few years, and then, by keeping up his other studies 
as well, he might in the end be able to manage 
a course at a Theological College, and so reach 
Ordination after all. 

Together we went to our organist, and laid the 
whole plan before him. He was full of interest 
and sympathy: so much so that he offered on 
the spot to give, as his contribution to the project, 
the necessary organ lessons. But he pointed out 
that the chief difficulty and expense would be to 
secure a blower; for it would mean a daily organ 
practice of at least an hour. That point we had 
anticipated, and we explained that it was just there 
that I personally thought I might come in with a 
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bit of help. There we were, then, with everything 
fixed up ! 

The next morning we set to work, one at the 
keyboard and the other at the bellows. You see, 
the only time we could either of us get quite free 
was in the early hours of the day; for my chum 
had to be at his office by nine o’clock, and his 
evenings were fully taken up with his other studies 
—as were my own. Another difficulty was the 
fact that we were then both living about two miles 
from the church, which meant very early rising, 
so as to start away from home punctually at six 
o’clock each morning. Still, there’s a delight in 
being “‘ up against it,” especially when you know 
that a great deal hangs upon the way you stick 
to it. 

But, as the winter drew on, that early morning 
walk in the dark—often also in the rain or fog, 
and sometimes in the snow—began to be rather 
much ; so we looked about for any relief that might 
suggest itself. At length my friend bethought 
him of someone he knew connected with a famous 
Congregational Chapel near where we lived; and 
off we went for another interview. This, too, 
was successful ; for we came away with permission 
to use the organ in that place of worship any 
morning. 

Here, of course, we found the arrangements of 
the building very different from anything we 
had ever been accustomed to, the pulpit being 
in a commanding position, with the organ behind 
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it. This led to a novel experiment. A few days 
after we began work in our new quarters, when 
we took ten minutes’ rest after the first hour’s 
practice, my chum suggested that I should come 
round and sit in a pew, while he made a trial of 
preaching to a congregation of one. How serious 
he was over it! I thought at first he meant the 
whole thing as a joke ; but he certainly didn’t. 

Then, morning by morning we took it in turns 
to preach one to another from that rostrum ; 
though I doubt if the doctrines we sometimes 
taught would have met with the full approval of 
the Chapel Deacons. But in that very fact there 
was a distinct relish. 

We got fascinated with the exercise, and put 
some of our best into it. I don’t know what my 
old friend feels about it now, in his teeming parish 
in the north, but I myself am quite confident 
that I owe more than a little to that early bit of 
enthusiasm in the preaching line. 

That chum gained his end: he deserved to. 
He became organist of a little church some ten 
miles away, and he continued to go there, by special 
permission, each week-end, all the time of his 
college career ; so adding grist to the mill. 

Another little bit of help I was able to give a 
chum, long “ after’’ old days, and far away from 
the old place, was, perhaps, rather more romantic. 

I was Precentor at a church in a big city, where 
it was a pleasant surprise to find this particular 
friend had settled down in practice as a doctor. 
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We used occasionally to meet, though he lived in 
a distant part of the city. 

One day the medico came to see me—full of 
excitement, and with a great request. He’d fallen 
violently in love, which was a good thing; only 
her father wouldn’t hear of it, which was a 
decidedly bad thing. I believe the fond parent 
had visions of some wealthy merchant for his 
daughter, and not a struggling doctor—the old 
story, with the old ending. 

The request was that I should marry them 
quietly, without letting a soul know of it—“ just 
to help an old friend win the best girl in the world.”’ 
I knew my chum and his worth, and it didn’t take 
long to find that his love was deep and true, or that 
his choice was of the right sort. She returned his 
love with interest, and she was of age to please 
herself; but the old gentleman had a will like 
steel, and a temper like a squib. 

That was enough; and we laid our plans. My 
friend qualified for the marriage license in the 
usual way, and the wedding was fixed for 8.30 one 
lovely summer morning. 

The day before, my friend came to say he wasn’t 
at all at ease that the affair would be pulled off 
without a hitch; he had a sort of feeling the old 
man was suspicious that something was in the 
wind. 

Under the circumstances I arranged that the 
happy pair should leave the church by a side door, 
which led through the school-yards at the back, 
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and thence to a street behind, where a carriage 
might be in waiting. 

Everything sailed along happily, though I am 
free to confess it was far harder than I had 
imagined to keep my mind on the Service, when 
every moment I was glancing up at the door, 
expecting to see the irate father storming in to 
forbid the marriage or to make a great fuss. 
But, no! It was perfectly quiet, except for the 
hum of the traffic in the main road outside, 
and the laughter of the children playing in the 
school-grounds at the back. 

The Service was finished; the knot securely 
tied ; the registers signed ; and the beaming couple 
conducted, through the puzzled children assembling 
for school in the playgrounds, to the carriage in the 
street beyond. 

Then I returned to the church; but as I was 
crossing it, the western door opened, admitting a 
gentleman, who was tall and imposing, except that 
he was flushed and in a pelting hurry. At the 
entrance to the vestry we met, and he opened fire 
at once. 

“There has been a secret marriage here this 
morning, I believe; and I’ve no doubt you've 
been in the know all the time, like a Jesuit priest, 
plotting and planning; scheming to rob a man 
of his daughter, and to help a young scoundrel 
run off with a girl who doesn’t know her own mind. 
I demand to know what has taken place, and where 
my daughter is at this moment. I'll have the Law 
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at you, Sir—the utmost the Law can bring upon 
you!’’ Then he was obliged to stop, being quite 
out of breath, and apparently at a loss for anything 
more fearful to say. 

Don’t for a moment imagine that I have any 
special qualification for handling difficult people ; 
but when you happen to know that you're 
absolutely secure in your own position, and your 
opponent is labouring under the tremendous dis- 
advantage of having completely lost his temper— 
then obviously you'll come out on top, if only you 
can manage to keep calm and not talk without 
thinking. So, I said as quietly as I could, while 
I held the door open: “ Shall we speak about the 
matter in the vestry ? ”’ 

There I felt freer to indulge in such a conver- 
sation, and continued: “‘ Well, Sir, you come in 
this violent fashion to an utter stranger, accusing 
him of all sorts of dreadful things you can’t prove ; 
offering him the rudest remarks that are none of 
them called for; demanding of him any amount 
of information he isn’t in the least obliged to give ; 
and threatening him with all kinds of penalties 
you haven’t the ghost of a chance of bring- 
ing upon him. Do you think that’s the most 
diplomatic way of getting anything at all out 
of him?” 

““My words are fully justified,’ answered the 
still angry father, “and no more than you yourself 
would use, if you had been treated as I have. I’m 
determined to force you to tell me the whereabouts 
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of my daughter, and to make you pay dearly for 
your own part in this underhand and Spee 
performance.” 

“Very well, then, my dear Sir,’ said I. ‘‘ There 
is nothing more for me to do but to bid you good- 
morning, while you go and set in motion that Law 
you speak of. As a rule it isn’t particularly easy 
to get very heavy damages out of a person who 
performs a perfectly legal act in a perfectly legal 
way ; but if that’s the sort of race you are at all 
keen on risking your cash upon, I daresay the 
lawyers will give you a pretty good run for your 
money.’’ With that I opened the vestry door, and 
stood ready for my visitor to depart. 

For a moment it seemed to hang in the balance 
which would get the better of the sorely tried 
gentleman—his bad temper or his better nature ; 
and I half anticipated a violent personal assault 
on his part. But the flash in his eyes died down 
as I looked straight into them, and I could see 
that there was a chance of his coming round to 
reason. Obviously he was most anxious to find 
out at once what had really happened, and where 
his daughter then was; neither of which bits of 
information he could get now, unless he were at 
least prepared to ask politely for it. A few 
seconds he stood irresolute ; then he motioned me 
to close the door again. 

‘“Perhaps I was a little too heated in my 
remarks,’’ he said, “‘ but I feel I have a perfect 
tight to ask what that young scoundrel has done 
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with my daughter ; and that in all common fairness 
it is your duty to tell me, if you know.”’ 

“Then let us quite clearly understand one 
another,” I replied. ‘‘ You have twice referred to 
a man I have known for many years to be one 
of the most honourable, reliable, and charming 
of fellows, as a ‘scoundrel.’ Brown and I have 
been the firmest of friends since boyhood, and I 
refuse to stand by and hear him called by such 
a name. That man has, not only the cleverness, 
but the grit and determination to carve out a 
splendid position for himself in his profession ; 
and I should imagine your daughter would be 
exactly the woman to stand by him and see him 
through any difficulty he might meet by the way, 
especially in these early years, while he is struggling 
to make a name. 

“Why, the very fact that my friend set his 
heart on winning your daughter and marrying her 
at all costs—which he did this morning without 
the least shadow of doubt—is evidence of the stuff 
the man is made of ; and as soon as you get to know 
him better, my dear Sir, you'll be proud to call 
him your son.” 

My enthusiasm for my chum had carried me 
away, but it appeared to have carried away his 
father-in-law too; for the good man suddenly 
seized me by the hand and shook it heartily. 

“T admire you for sticking up for your friend, 
Sir; and I apologize for anything I may have 
said that was unfair to him. If the truth be told, 
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I suppose I have been more angry because my 
daughter refused to make the match I myself 
desired for her, than with the man of her own 
choice. In my heart of hearts I’ve known that 
all along. I discovered the plan for this secret 
wedding—well, it doesn’t matter how; and I 
knew quite well that if I attempted to stop it I 
should only be running my head against a brick 
wall.”’ 

“What I actually set out this morning to do was 
to come to the wedding, without my daughter’s 
knowledge, and to give her and her husband my 
forgiveness and blessing afterwards; but as soon 
as I entered the church and saw there the little 
arrangements usually made for marriages, I guessed 
that I had mistaken the time and arrived too late. 
In a moment my abominably quick temper was 
aroused, and [ attacked you in the ungentlemanly 
way I did. I am exceedingly sorry. And now, 
if you accept my apology, I shall be very grateful 
if you will tell me where the couple have gone ; 
so that I may write and explain matters to 
them.”’ 

I was ready to respond to the good nature of my 
now changed visitor, but I said that, as I had 
definitely promised not to tell anyone where my 
friend and his bride were gone, I would rather 
write and let him know what had happened ; so 
that the happy couple might divulge their own 
whereabouts. 

‘“ T appreciate your difficulty,’’ said the merchant 
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—for such he was, “‘ in fact, I have in a way antici- 
pated it. Before I left the house this morning I 
wrote a letter to my daughter, telling her that 
I no longer raised any objection to her 
marriage; and [I brought this letter with me, 
so that I might post it to her immediately, if 
by any chance I was too late to see her personally. 
And, as things have turned out, I think I cannot 
do better than ask you to address the envelope 
and post it for me, as soon as you leave the 
church.”’ 

I undertook the small commission with a 
glad heart, and after a few most cordial words 
together, the bride’s father and I parted, the best 
of friends. 

As soon as the old gentleman was out of sight, 
I hailed a cab, and asked the driver to make his 
best pace to the hotel I knew the happy pair were 
having their breakfast at; so that if possible I 
might catch them and deliver the letter with its 
good news before they set off on their short honey- 
moon. 

I was lucky to arrive in the nick of time, to the 
astonishment of my friend and his bride. Which 
of the three of us was most eager to discover what 
were the actual contents of that note I shouldn’t 
care to say; but I’m sure we were all equally 
amazed to find that inside the letter was enclosed 
a cheque for one hundred pounds ! 

The couple missed the train, and went by one 
some hours later; but when in the end they did 
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start for the station, it was from the bride’s old 
home, and not from the hotel. 

And, lastly (even in writing, you see, I can’t 
forget that I’m still a parson, and must therefore 
get in the “lastly ” somehow), let me tell briefly 
of the unexpected yet perfectly delightful time— 
between eight and nine long, happy years—that 
I was permitted to spend in harness with the most 
intimate friend of choir-boy times. 

The day came when this chum and I passed 
out of the chancel of the old church for the last 
time as chorister-boys, and separated for our 
life’s work: he to become the pupil of the great 
organist of our most famous cathedral, and I to 
the training which ended in my Ordination. 

So the years raced by, while ever and anon we 
met; though sometimes at long intervals, when 
our work lay in distant parts of the country. 
Then, apparently by the merest coincidence, the 
streams of our two lives joined up again, and we 
found ourselves together once more, as Organist 
and Precentor respectively, in a church which, 
strangely enough, had always been the goal of the 
ambition of us both. Here indeed was incentive 
and scope for the highest that we were capable 
of putting forth; and I am confident that no two 
men ever experienced the joy of companionship 
to a greater degree than we did during those years 
of work, which, though at times most difficult, 
always claimed our affection as well as our best 
endeavour, because it was the work we loved most 
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in the world, and it could be carried on thus under 
such ideal conditions. 

Through all this time together, especially in 
our dealing with the choir-boys now under our 
joint care, the memory of the days long years 
ago would brighten the task, and perhaps help 
to keep us young, and sympathetic with our 
lads. | 

If they could have guessed—those boys—what 
was often passing through our minds as we had 
to appear stern and severe over some fault or 
frolic of theirs! If they could have known of 
the hearty laughter which sometimes followed 
their departure from the practice room! Or, 
more terrible still, if they could only have heard 
our criticism of the bungling of their plans, and 
of their getting so little out of the adventure they 
had embarked upon: comparing their whole 
performance with what we ourselves would have 
done, and the way we would have worked it, in 
the good old days ! 

One evening in particular I remember leaving 
the church with my old friend, after a boys’ re- 
hearsal, during the big undertaking of the re- 
building of organ, vestries, and practice room. 
We stood for a few moments together, and looked 
around on the maze of scaffolding; the ladders 
leading to different heights and depths ; the stacks 
of bricks, and stone, and planks; the lakes of 
white plaster, and heaps of mortar. I suppose 
the same thoughts filled both our minds, for it 
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needed only one, short, quiet, understanding 
remark to convey to each other the whole of our 
silent meditation: ‘If only they had given us 
this chance, when we were choir-boys, eh, old 
chap?” 

That was enough to set our memories and our 
tongues running—for we were spending the rest 
of the evening together—and perhaps the raciest 
experience we recalled and recounted that night 
was one which befell us over twenty years 
before. 

By a strange chance, when I was then visiting 
the old town of my choir-boy days, who should I 
run into in one of the principal streets but this 
very chum about whom I am writing. He was 
resplendent in a tall silk hat and a morning coat, 
while I was not a little proud of my newly-acquired 
wide-awake and clerical surtout, for it was shortly 
after my Ordination. 

How delighted we were at the unexpected 
meeting! We seemed like boys again, comparing 
experiences and adventures, and talking over plans 
and. projects. 

Then happened the really astounding part of 
the coincidence of that day. As we turned a sharp 
corner, who should we meet face to face but a third 
old chorister chum, who was now also in Orders, 
but working, so far as we could have said a moment 
before, somewhere in the wastes of Canada! 
Passers-by turned and stared at the excitement 
of our mutual greetings. 
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We walked on slowly, none of us seeming to have 
any definite objective: we were all so surprised 
at the turn of events which had brought us together 
in that remarkable fashion. It wasn’t till perhaps 
a quarter of an hour afterwards that one of us 
looked up and remarked: ‘I say, you fellows, 
where on earth are we supposed to be going? 
This side. street doesn’t lead anywhere in 
particular.” 

Sure enough we had wandered altogether off the 
main road, and it took a moment or two to see 
where we were. Then it seemed to dawn on all 
of us at the same time that we had actually 
stumbled upon the scene of one of our favourite, 
though reprehensible, pastimes as boys ; for beside 
us were the stables of a large local factory, and 
I believe it was I (at any rate the other two 
have since put the blame of the whole affair on 
my shoulders) who suddenly said : 

“Do you remember that bell over there—you 
two? I wonder if the same fat old stableman is 
inside still, and whether he goes on using the same 
awful language when wicked little boys ring his 
bell and then bolt! Are you game to try and see, 
anyway ?”’ 

“What in the name of all that’s reasonable are 
you suggesting ? ’’ asked the other parson. ‘‘ Have 
some respect for the cloth; and don’t forget 
we're no longer kids! What do you think 
the general public would say at seeing three 
apparently respectable gentlemen, and two of 
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them clergy, deliberately ring a bell, and then 
run away? Is that what you’re suggesting, old 
boy?” 

“Not for one moment,’ I replied, unabashed. 
“T don’t want the general public to see anything 
at all, nor the respectable gentlemen to do any 
running. But it would be nothing short of criminal 
if we didn’t mark this auspicious occasion in some 
unique and distinctive way. So, what I seriously 
propose is that I pull that bell for all I’m worth, 
as we walk quietly by it. Then, after we’ve gone 
on about a dozen paces, we can turn right-about- 
face and stroll slowly back again. By that time, 
if old Charlie is still pretending to work inside 
there, he’ll have got to the door. Are you sporting 
enough to try it?” 

They were: of course they were! I knew my 
men. So, with a quick glance up and down the 
street, to see that the coast was clear, we put the 
plan into instant execution; and, sure enough, 
as soon as we were turned about and were drawing 
near the fatal door again, open it flew, and out 
rushed the same red-faced old blunderer, using 
the same ghastly language. 

When he saw two clergy with a city gentleman 
approaching, the flow of his oratory dried up with 
a jerk; and, being nearest to him, I inquired if 
he wanted anyone, or if there were anything we 
could do for him. 

“No, Sir, thank you! ’’ he replied. “‘ Some —— 
boys have been ringing this bell again, Sir. I'll 
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flay the little ’s (pardon the expression, Sir !) 
when I can lay my hands on ’em.”’ 

I remarked that we hadn’t seen any boys in the 
street since we entered it, and asked if he didn’t 
think he’d been mistaken. 

‘“Mistaken, Sir? Certainly not! Why, look 
and see for yourselves: the bell is still swinging 
over there !’’ We looked, and it was even so. 

We agreed with Charlie that it was a most 
mysterious thing that the youngsters should 
have nipped up and back out of sight again so 
quickly. 

One of us asked whether there were any particular 
boys that he suspected ; and the old man confessed 
that at that hour of the day he couldn’t imagine 
who they might be, but that if it had been in the 
evening he would at once have suggested the 
choir-boys of St *s church. 

We all expressed our surprise that choristers 
should ever dream of doing such an unseemly thing. 
His reply was nectar to us—sweet, luscious nectar. 
If only he had guessed to whom he was talking ! 
He said : 

“You're evidently strangers in these parts, 
gentlemen! The choir-boys of St ’s may 
consider themselves young gents; but they’re 
the most confoundedest lot I’ve ever come across ; 
and I’ve known ’em these many years !”’ 

We asked innocently if the church of which he 
spake was the one with the tall spire, which could 
be seen from the end of the street: and, finding 
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that it was, we said we would make it our business 
to look in and see such a famous place. And we 
left old Charlie with the expression of our regret 
that he should be so harrassed by 
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EMERSON.” ENGLISH TRAITS. By R. W. Emzrson, Paper, 6d. net ; 

yy pos : 

ENTWISTLE. OUTLINE MISSIONARY TALKS AND STORIES. By 
HMILY H. ENTWISTLE. Is. 3d, net; postage 2d. 

EVANS. A PRIMER OF FREE CHURCH HISTORY. By A. Jounson 
Ryans., M.A. Paper, 6d. net; postage 2d. Recommended by Dr OLIFFORD. 


teint : SELeU HON aun E W. FABER’S HYMNS. 

'welve of Faber’s beauti ymns, each complete, [See Heart and Life Booklets. 
WISHES ABOUT DEATH. Fifteen More Hymns from PW. 
FABER. [See Heart and Life Booklets. 


“ 
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FENELON. THEMAXIMSOFTHESAINTS. By ArcusisHor FANELON. 
[See Heart and Life Booklets, 
MEDITATIONS FOR A MONTH. By ArcusisHor FENELON. 
{See Heart and Life Booklets. 
FOX. SEVEN VISIONS OF THE COMING CHRIST. Reprinted from 
“ Rays of the Dawn,” by RACHEL J. Fox. Or. 8vo, Art Paper, 1s. net; by post 1s. 2d. 
FREETH. THE TRUE THEOLOGY. .By J. T. Frenru. A Reply to 
R. J. CAMPBELL. Paper, 6d.; by post 8d. 
GILES, THE SAYINGS OF BROTHER. From “The Little Flowers of 
St Francis.’ [See Sanctuary Booklets, 
Brother Giles has a message that comes straight from a pure heart which will kindle 
enthusiasm for good and truth in all who read him. 
GILLIE. WHATISAID TO THE CHILDREN. By Rev. R. C. Grin, 
M.A. Is. 3d. net; postage 2d. 
LITTLE SERMONS TO THE CHILDREN. By Rev. R. C. Griu1n, 
M.A. Is. 3d. net; postage2d. | 
LITTLE TALKS ON TEMPERANCE. By the Rev. R. C. Gixiin, 
M.A. 1s, 8d. net; postage 2d. 
GLEDHILL. A PACKET OF SUNLIGHT. By the Rev. Morton GiEp- 
HILL. 1s. 6d. net; by post-ts. 9d. 
Twenty-six Talks to Children, full of striking illustrations. 
GREENWELL. CARMINA CRUCIS. 3s. 6d. net. Reprint of very scarce 
volume of poems by DORA GREENWHLL, with an Introduction by Miss 0. L. MAYNARD. 
SoorsMAN.—‘* Among the best religious poetry of the nineteenth century.” 
SELECTED POEMS FROM DORA GREENWELL. Chosen and 
edited, with Introductions, by Miss 0. L. MAYNARD. 8s. 6d. net. 
epee Dies DAILY OHRONICLE.—“ Many will find comfort and consolation in-these earnest 
and beau 
—— EVERLASTING LOVE AND OTHER SONGS OF SALVATION. 
{See Heart and Life Booklets. 
DUNDEE ADYERTISER.— No more useful religious writing has beg¢n done than these pieces 
deseribing the practical application of faith to the lives of the simple and the partially educated.” 
GREGORY. AN INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. By 
ELEANOR O. GREGORY. [See Heart and Life Booklets. 
THE UPWARD WAY. Readings for one month from SAMUEL 
RUTHERFORD. Oompiled by Miss H. O. GREGORY. [See Heart and Life Booklets. 
GREGORY, SAMUEL. AMONG THE ROSES. Twenty-nine Addresses 
to Children. By Rev. SAMUEL GREGORY. 342 pages. 8s, 6d. net; by post 3s. 11d. 
GUTHRIE. BROTHERHOOD STORIES. By Ramsay GUTHRIE, 
Or. 8vo, 2s. net; by post 2s. 4d. 




















GUYON. LIFE OF MADAME. Newed. 6s. net. [See Upham. 
SPIRITUAL TORRENTS. By Mapamm Guyon. 2s. 6d. net; 
asig' 4d, 


A SHORT AND EASY METHOD OF PRAYER. By Mapamu 
[See Heart and Life Booklets, 


Guy 
HALL. “THE SINNER’S FRIEND. By J. V. Hatu. 6d. net; 1s. net; 
2s. net; postage 1d. [See Heart and Life Booklets, 
HAMILTON. THE WONDERFUL hee Sixty-three Talks to Young 


People. By Rev. JOHN A. HAMILTON. 3s. 6d. net 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘ This writer is a true story-teller. These attractive addresses will 


be most acceptable to children and teachers.” 

acd de THE CHANGED CROSS. By the ee Mrs Hosaro 
HAMPDEN. See Sanctuary Booklets, 

HANDLEY. WHAT EN eee OWES TO THE PURITANS. By Rev. 
§. B. HANDLEY. Paper, 6d. net; post free 7d. 

HARVIE. THE KING’S UNIFORM. Addresses to Children. By the 


Rey. ROBERT HARVIE, M.A. Is. 3d. net; postage 2d. 
Illustrations are most convincing. For those who have felt a difficulty in telling children 


about the war, this book should be an inspiration how to do it. 
Strikingly Fresh Addresses to Children. 


HASTIE. UNDER THE BLUE DOME. Open-Air Studies with Young 


Folk. By Rev. J.S. HASTIE, B.D. 3s. 6d. net. 
S. 5S. CHRONIOLE.—“ As a sanctified study of nature it is one of the freshest books of ite 


kind we have seen for a long time.” 
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LARGE TYPE. 





PRETTY GIFTS. 


“ Attractive little Reprinis of Great Uiterances.”” 
THE HEART AND LIFE BOOKLETS. 
Two-Coloured Printed Wrappers, 6d. net; Handsome Cloth Gilt, 1s. net ; 


Choice Leather Gilt, 2s. net. 


WISHES ABOUT DHATH. Fifteen More 
Hymns from F, W. FABER, 

SELECTIONS FROM FABER’S HYMNS. 
Twelve beautiful expressions. Hach 
complete. 

THE PURPOSE AND USE OF COMFORT. 
By PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. A fine piece 
of consolation in time of trouble from loss 
by death. 

AN EASTER SERMON. By PHILLIPS 
BROOKS, D.D. A cheering message of 
hope. 

THE LIFE WITH GOD. By PHILLIPS 
BROOKS, D.D. A specimen of Brooks’s 
magnificent eloquence, originally delivered 
to business men. 

HUXLEY AND PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
By W. N. CUARKE, D.D. A powerful 
and sympathetic piece of criticism. 

HASTER DAY. By ROBERT BROWNING. 
Fine presentment of this famous religious 
poem. 

RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE. By Jonn 
OAIRD, D.D., LL.D. Dean Stanley—‘‘ The 
greatest sermon in the language.”’ 

OHRISTMAS EVE. By ROBERT BROWNING. 
One of the most popular of Browning’s 
poems. — 

AN INTRODUCTION TO OHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. By Miss GREGORY. 

THE MYSTERY OF PAIN. By James 
HINTON. 

A PSALTER FOR DAILY USE. Selected 
by Professor WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D. 

EVERLASTING LOVE. Songs of Salva- 
tion. By DORA GREENWELL. Fragrant 
with the true devotional spirit. 

THE PRAOCTION OF THE PRESENOE OF 
GOD. Conversations and Sixteen Letters 
of Brother Lawrence. 

THE SPIRITUAL MAXIMS OF BROTHER 
LAWRENOE. No edition since 1741. 


Postage One Penny each. 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. By 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. One of the most 
original poems of the 19th century. 

A SHORT AND EASY METHOD OF 
PRAYER. By MADAME QGUYON. 
Fénelon helped to circulate this book. 

THE SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. By JACOB 
BoEHME. First cheap issue of this work 
of the great. German mystic. — 


|MEDITATIONS FOR A MONTH. By 


ARCHBISHOP FANELON. A most inter- 
esting introduction to this most famous 
French divine. 

MAXIMS OF THE SAINTS. By AROH- 
BISHOP FRNELON. A translation of his 
celebrated work on the love of God. 

THE UPWARD WAY. Readings for thirty- 
one days from SAMUEL RUTHERFORD., 
Selected and arranged by Miss GREGORY. 

HYMNS OF FAITH AND HOPE. By 
HOoRATIUS BonAR. Choice selection. 

MEISTER ECKHART’S SERMONS. 
Translated by Rev. CLAUD FIELD, M.A. 

ST PAUL. By FREDERIO W. H. MYERS. 

THE WAY OF VIOTORY. By Miss JEAN 
ROBERTS. With Introduction by the 
Abbot of Oaldey. 

THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST FRANCIS 
OF ASSISI. First twenty chapters. 

THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE. By MIGUEL 
DE MOLINOS. Oompiled and Hdited by 
Rey. Canon R. Y. LYNN. 

SAUL. By ROBERT BROWNING. A fine 
printing of one of Browning’s noblest 
poems. i 

THE SINNER’S FRIEND. By J. V. HALL. 
Nearly three millions have been sold of 
this book in tract form. It is here finely 
presented in a permanent binding. 

GATHERED ROSEMARY. FROM GHEORGHE 
HERBERT'S POEMS. Hdited by Mary 
Burn. Introduction by Bishop of Hull. 

THH SPIRIT IS LIFH. Selections from 
the letters of WM. LAW. « 


THE COMRADE IN WHITE. 
By tHe Rev. W. H. LEATHEM, M.A. 
DUNDEE OCOURIER.—‘ Every household that has one or more of its members at the war 


should possess itself of ‘The Comrade in White.’ 


precious than fine gold. ”’ 


HILTON. 
of View. By Miss AGNES A. HILTON. 
Fine Study of Child Life. 


There is something in it for them more 


AN IMAGINATIVE See ee from @ Child’s Point 
Ss. - Dev. 


HINTON. THE MYSTERY OF PAIN. By Jamus Hinton. 


[See Heart and Life Booklets. 
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HOARE. THE WORKER’S BIRTHDAY BOOK. Compiled by Miss 
Seto ae pages toaday. 750 pp. Oloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net; persian 
., 5s. ne 
A uni book. Containing Pra: f h day, Scripture 
extract ant oora for Birthday ctiects ‘and pines pape es 4 grea aad ciety 
HORNE. THE PRIMER OF CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. By Rev. W. 
PIBROH and Rey. 0.S. HORNH,M.A. Sixth Edition. Cloth, 1s. net; paper wrapper, 6d. 


HORTON. THE INVISIBLE SHIELD, and other Parables. By Rev. 
SAMUEL HORTON. 2s. 6d. net; by post 28, 10d. 
Striking parables which will be most useful as illustrations. 
JACK. AFTER HIS LIKENESS. Addresses to Young Men and Women. 
By J. W. JAOK, M.A. Oloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


JARVIS. THREE GIRLS AND A GARDEN, and other Stories. By 
M. R. JARVIS. 28 6d. net; postage 4d. 

* Tt is just the thing for atyoung women’s class or a mothers’ meeting, and if read once will 
be asked for again. Livery story is splendid.” 

PLEASING STORIES FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS AND GIRLS’ 

OLUBS. By M. BR. JARvIs. 1s. 6d. net. 

KINDHEARTED STORIES FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS AND 
GIRLS’ CLUBS. By M.R. JaRvIS. 1s. 6d. net. 

The above two titles represent a reissue in separate volumes of Mrs Jarvis’s book, “‘ Three 
Girls and a Garden.” ‘The stories are all of an uplifting and encouraging character. 
JOHNSON. PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS. By Dr Samunt Joxnnson. 

2s. 6d. net: by poat 2s. 9d. 

CHURCH TIMBS.—‘ There was no greater man in the eighteenth century than Dr Johnson. 
He was a downright Church of England man.” 

JOWETT. BROOKS BY THE TRAVELLER’S WAY. Twenty-six 
Week-night Addresses. By J. H. JowFit, M.A., D.D. 3s. 6d. net. Fourth Edition. 

THIRSTING FOR THE SPRINGS. By the Rev. J. H. Jowzrt. 

Twenty-six Addresses. 3s. 6d. net. Seventh Thousand. — = 


KEBLE. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Bythe Rev. JonnK2=BLE. 2s.6d. net. 

THE SATURDAY REVIHW.—“ A very dainty edition.” 

KEEP. OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. Delivered to a Girls’ Bible Class. 
By Miss M.I. Kgup. 3s, 6d. net. 
KNIGHT, Prot. WM. A PSALTER FOR DAILY USE. 
[See Heart and Life Booklets, 
LAMOREAUX. THE UNFOLDING LIFE. A Study of Development 
_ with Reference to Religious Training. By A. A. LAMOREAUX. 1s. 3d. net; by post 1s. 5d. 
LAW. A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. By 
WiliaM LAW. 188 pages, paper, 6d. net; cloth, 1s. 3d. net; postage 3d. 

The BISHOP OF OXFORD says.—‘t Law’s ‘ Serious Call’ is an admirable book, of the pro- 
foundest piety. May I venture to suggest to the clergy that they should both read it them- 
Selves aad make & Serious effort to promote the study of it in-their parishes.” 

THE SPIRIT IS LIFE. Selections from Law’s Letters. 
[See Heart and Life Booklets, 
LAWRENCE. THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD. By 
BROTHER LAWRENCE. Sixteen Letters. [See Heart and Life Booklets. 


Also 32mo, cloth, 7d. net; leather, 1s. net; velvet yapp, 1s. 6d. net. 
“4 ; : : é [See The Sanctuary Booklets 


These editions of the Conversations and Letters contain an additional Letter never before 
included in English issues. Insist on Allenson’s Hdition. : 
SPIRITUAL MAXIMS OF BROTHER LAWRENCE, and his 

Character and Gathered Thoughts. ' [See Heart and Life Booklets. 
LEADER. FOLLOW THE CHRIST. Talks to Boys on the Life of 
Christ. By the Rev. G. 0. LEADER. 2s. 6d. net; by post 2s. 10d. ; 

Lirm or Farra.— Mr Leader has achieved a real success. Preachers and teachers will be 
greatly enriched through the study of this book.” : 

WANTED—A BOY. Addresess to Children. By the Rev. G. ©. 


LEADER. 2s. net; by post 2s. 4d. 
Lire oF FAITH. —“ This is a manly book for manly boys.” 
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LEARMOURT. THE YEAR ROUND. Fifty-two Talks to Young Folk, 
By J. LHARMOUNT. 3s. 6d. net; by post 3s. 11d. 

“ Crooked Joe,” one of its many stories, deserves telling to every Boys’ Olub or class. 
GOD’S OUT-OF-DOORS._ Fifty-two Talks on Nature Topics. 
3s. 6d. net ; by post 3s. 11d. 
or GOD’ S ORCHARD. Addresess to Children. 38s. 6d. net; by 

ost 3s. 

z FIFTY. TWO SUNDAYS WITH THE CHILDREN. 3s. 6d. net ; 

b t 3s. 11d. 

BRITISH WRRELY, — Brightened with many telling illustrations, well adapted to their 


ose.’ 
FIFTY-TWO ADDRESSES TO YOUNG FOLK. By Rev. Jamus 
LEARMOUNT. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. net 5 by post 3s. 11d. 
This volume contains ‘“‘ The Third Finger. 


LEATHEM. THE HOUSE WITH THE TWO GARDENS. Twenty-two 
Parables and Addresses, to Children. By the Rev. WILLIAM H. LEATHEM, B.D. Is. 3d. 


net ; by post 1s. 5d. 
The Wounded and the War. 
THE COMRADE IN WHITE. By the Rev. W. H. Lraruem, 
M.A [See Heart and Life Booklets. 

CONTENTS.—1. In the Trenches. 2. The Messenger. 3. Maimed or Perfected. 4. The 
Prayer Circle. 

Dr F. B. MEYER writes :—* The erecta brought a mist over my eyes. It is well worth 
reading, and wherever it is read it will hel 


LEWIS. THE MAGIC PEN. Stor Addresses for Children. By E. W. 
LEwIs, M.A. 2s.6d.net. Contains a fine “ Harvest” study. 
MORNING RAYS.— Nothing less than perfectly delightful.” 
SOME VIEWS OF MODERN THEOLOGY. Sixteen Sermons on 
Vital Questions. By the Rev. EH. W. Lewis, M.A. Second Hdition. 3s. 6d. net, 
CONCERNING THE LAST THINGS. Sunday afternoon Sermons 
toMen. By the Rey. E. W. Lewis, M.A. Is. 3d. net; by post ls. 5d. 
Five addresses on Death, Judgment, Heaven, Hell, The Ooming of Christ. 
leat f CHRIST’S CONQUEST, and other Sermons. By Rev. Canon 
H.P. LIDDON. Paper, 6d.; by post 8d. 
LILY. JACK THE FIRE DOG. By Aunt Lity. 2s. 6d. net; by post 
2s. 11d. illustrated. 























The life story of a dog attached to a Fire Station. 


LITTLE. THE OUTLOOK OF THE SOUL. Twelve Sermons by Canon 
KNOX LITTLE. 856 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 


LIVES | HAVE KNOWN. With an Introduction by the Bisnop oF 
DURHAM. is. net; post free 1s. 2d. 
“JoYFUL NEWws.— Ten stories of lives saved and kept to the end. Simply told with a 
natural charm which makes them strong evidence of the power of God to save from all sin. 


pee eceh TO CHILDREN. By Rev. J. LanpEts Lovez. ls. 6d. 
n t is. 9d. 
These pe ee Talks are good. Mr Love catches the attention immediately and holds it, 
and he has always a good illustration at command. 
Three Great Classics of the Devotional Life. 

MACDUFF. THE BOW IN THE CLOUD. © Words of Comfort for Hours 

of Sorrow. By Dr J. R. MACDUFF. 
THE MORNING WATCHES. By Dr J. R. Macpurr. 


THE NIGHT WATCHES. By Dr J. R. ae ce 
e Sanctuary Booklets. 
MACFADYEN. CONSTRUCTIVE CONGREGATIONAL IDEALS. 
Cheap edition. 1s, net; postage 4d, 


MACLEAN. THE SECRET OF THE STREAM. By the Rev. J. B. 
MACLEAN, BD. 2s. 6d. net; by post 2s. 10d. 
GLascow HmraLp.—* Fresh, thoughtful, and suggestive, Mr Maclean writes sermons which 
are good to read.” 
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MACLEOD. THE GOLD THREAD. By Norman Macteop. 1s. 6d net. 
Contains all the original full-page illustrations. 
6.8. MAGAZINE.—“* A beautiful allegory of the Gospel, and ought to be put in the hands of 

every young person. This book ought never to be omitted in choosing prizes.” 


M‘'WILLIAM. SPEAKERS FOR GOD. Plain Lectures on the Minor 
Prophets. By Rev. T. M‘WILLIAM, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


MACY. SOME MISTAKES OF THE HIGHER CRITICS. By S. B. 
MAcy. Seven full-page illustrations. 1s. net. a 
The BISHOP OF BRISTOL.—‘ Concise, pointed, accurate, and very effective.” 


MARSHALL. HOMELY TALKS WITH MOTHERS. ‘Twenty-four 
Addresses by Mrs L. O. H. MARSHALL. Is. 3d. net; postage 2d. 
The Bishop OF ELY says:—‘‘ Models of what Addresses to Mothers should be—simpie, 
practical, earnest, devout, brightened by touches of poetry and humour.” 


BREAD FROM HEAVEN. Addresses to Communicants. By 
Lucy O. H. MARSHALL. 6d. net. 
FRIENDLY WORK.—“ Giving full and careful teaching.” 


MARTIN. GREAT MOTTOES WITH GREAT LESSONS. Talks to 
ee mm Mottoes of Great Families, etc. By the Rey. G. OURRIE MARTIN, M.A. 
3. 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ In this volume we have a good idea well executed.” 


MARTIN. A CATECHISM ON THE TEACHING OF JESUS. By Rev. 
G. CURRIN MARTIN, M.A., B.D. For use in Schools and Bible Classes. Third Edition. 
16 pages, stout wrapper, ld. ; cloth, 2d.; postage 4d. 
Rev. Dr CLIFFORD.—* This Catechism is one of the best I have seen.” 
— OUTLINE SERMONETTES ON GOLDEN TEXTS. Edited by 
Rey. G. CURRIN MARTIN, M.A. Fourth Edition. 1s, 3d. net; postage 2d. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL OHRONICLE.—“ Rich in thought, and exceedingly suggestive.” 


MARTIN, LUCY. ECHOES OF HELP AND COMFORT. Collected by 
Lucy H. MARTIN. Oloth, 3s. 6d. net; by post 3s. 9d. - 


MARTINEAU. ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By 
JAMES MARTINHAU. ‘Two Series complete in one vol., 235 pages. 1s. 6d. net; by post 
1s. 10d. 

Separately First and Second Series, paper, 6d. net each ; by post 8d. each. 
TH BAPTIST TIMES.—‘ These famous sermons are among the very greatest of the Victorian 
era. In this well-printed edition we can purchase them for a tenth of their original cost.” 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? Being a Reprint of ‘‘ The Rationale 
of Religious Enquiry ; or, The Question stated by Reason, the Bible, and the Ch aan 
By JAMES MARTINEAU. Paper, 6d. net; by post 8d. 

MARZIALS. IN THE LAND OF NURSERY RHYME. By Miss Apa 
M. MARZIALS. Frontis by BYAM SHAW. Third Hdition. 2s. net; by post 2s. 3d. 

Mr GEO. H. ARCHIBALD writes :—“I like these stories very much. The morals are ex- 

quisitely buried.” ¢ 

MORE TALES IN THE LAND OF NURSERY RHYME. By 

Miss ADA M. MARZIALS. 2s. net; by post 2s. 3d. : 


fM‘CONNELL. WHITE WINGS. Seventeen Addresses to Young People. 
By the Rev. THOMAS M‘CONNELL, B.A. 1s. 3d. net; by post Is. 5d. 
MATHEWS. BATTLE AND VICTORY, By Mrs W. G. Maruews. 
1s. net. 
Pa pital roading book for Mothers’ Meetings and Working Parties. 
Very Suitable for Recitation, 


MAYNARD. WATCHING THE WAR. A Chronicle of Successive Events. 
By 0. L. MAYNARD. Four Parts. Paper, 6d. net each ; cloth, 1s. net each. 
The BISHOP OF DURHAM writes :—‘‘ With my whole heart I bid God-speed to * Watching 
the War.’ I have read it from cover to cover, and the impression of its splendid worth has 
seemed to grow with every page; certainly with every chief poem.” 


MILLER. PORTRAITS OF WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. Vol. L, Old 


Testament; Vol. I., New Testament. By the Rey. T. H. MiLLER, M.A., Dunfermline. 


3s. 6d. net each. ¥ 
ABERDEEN FRED PRES’S.— Must have been good to hear, for they are good to read. 
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MILLARD. THE QUEST OF THE INFINITE; or, The Place of Reason 
and Mystery in Religious Experience. By BENJAMIN A, MILLARD. 2s. 6d. net. 


MOLINOS. THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE. By Micuzi pa _ Motinos. 
Hdited by Oanon R. Y. LYNN. ~ [See Heart and Life Booklets. 


MOMERIE. IMMORTALITY AND OTHER SERMONS. By Prof. A. 
W. MomERIn, M.A., LL.D. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 

IMMORTALITY. Thirty-five Chapters. By Prof. A. W. Momurin, 

M.A., LL.D. Popular Edition, Thirty-fifth Thousand. Paper, 6d. net; by post 8d. 


PERSONALITY. By Prof. A. W. Mommrin. Paper, 6d. net; by 
8d. 


INSPIRATION. By Prof. A. W. Momzri. Paper, 6d. net; by 
post 8d. 

BELIEF IN GOD. By Prof. A. W. Momzris, M.A. Second 
Edition. Paper, 6d. net; by post 8d. 

THE ORIGIN OF EVIL, and other Sermons. By Prof. A. W. 
MoMBBIN. Ninth and cheaper edition. Paper, 6d. net; by post 8d. 


MOORE. MAN PREPARING FOR OTHER WORLDS. By Rev. W. 
T. Moor#, M.A., LL.D. 508 pages, 2s. 6d. net; by post 2s, 10d. 
EXPOSITORY TIMES.—"‘ A delight to read.” 


MORROW. QUESTIONS ASKED AND ANSWERED BY OUR LORD. 
By the Rev H. W. Morrow, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


MOULE. MEDITATIONS FOR THE CHURCH’S YEAR. By the 
Right Rey. H. OC. G. MOULB, D.D., Bishop of Durham. 3s, 6d. net. 
THE OHRISTIAN.— Dr Moule at his best.” 


MYERS. SAINT PAUL. By F. W. H. Myzrs. Demy 16mo, handmade 
paper, cloth, or leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Dr J. H. JownNrT writes :—‘‘ Exceedingly beautiful copy. I think it is most admirably done.” 
SAINT PAUL. By Freprrio W. H. Myers. 6d., Is.,and 2s. net. 
[See Heart and Life Booklets. 
Also miniature vest pocket edition, 7d. net, Is. net, 1s. 6d. net. : 
[See The Sanctuary Booklets. 


NANKIVELL. A SCHEME OF TEACHING FOR THE CHURCH’S 
YHAR; and a Year’s Course of Lessons for Sunday-School Classes. By O. NANKIVELL. 
28. 6d. net; by post 2s. 10d. = 
TH CHURCH TIMES.—‘ The educated Churchman who is called upon to instruct the young, 
be he priest or the youngest of Sunday-school teachers, will find it most useful, The freshness 
of the book makes it essentially superior to others of a similar kind.” 


NEALE. SACKVILLE COLLEGE SERMONS. By the late Rev. 
J.M.NEALH,D.D. 2s. 6d. net; by post 2s. 11d. ¥ 
Vol. I.—Thirty-one Sermons, Advent to Lent. 
Famous Sermons, long out of print. 
THE OHURCH TIMES.—‘ We can never have too much of Dr Neale. Gladly, therefore, do 
we welcome a reprint of the Sackville College Sermons, Neale is never old-fashioned, for it 
is the eternal truth of God that he has ever to tell us.” 


SERMONS ON THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. Twenty-two 
Sermons. By thelate J. M. NEALE. 2s. 6d. net. = 
Uniform with ‘‘ Sackville College Sermons.” 


SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. Thirty-three Addresses. By the 
late J. M. NHALH, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE RHYTHM OF BERNARD OF MORLAIX. Translated by 





























3. M. NHALE. [See Sanctuary Booklets, 
NEWMAN, TWELVE SERMONS. By J. H. Newman. Paper, 6d. net; 
'y Post od. 


“‘ The finest sermons ever preached from the Anglican pulpit.” 
THE DREAM. OF GERONTIUS. By Cardinal Newman. 
[See Heart and Life Booklets and The Sanctuary Booklets. 


BISHOP ANDREWES’ DEVOTIONS. Translated by J. M.Nwatz 
and J. H. NEWMAN. 2s. 6d. net: by post 2s, 9d. 
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NICHOLSON. THE WONDERFUL CITY. Twenty-six Addresses to 
Qhildren. By Rev. OEOIL NICHOLSON. 1s. 3d. net; post free is. 5d. 


THE NONCONFORMIST MINISTER’S ORDINAL. Preacher’s Services 
for Baptismal, Dedication, Marriage, and Funeral Services. Large type. 1s. 3d. net; 


postage 2d. 
This book will go comfortably into a breast pocket. 
LITERAR 


xY WORLD.—‘ A work many Nonconformist ministers will be glad to know of. 
As convenient in size, type, and binding as could well be.” 


NORTHCROFT. FORCES THAT HELP. By Frorzncs Norruorort. 
1s. 6d. net ; by post 1s. 9d. 
METHODIST TIMuS.—‘ Those who speak at mothers’ meetings will find help here.” 


PALMER. THE GOSPEL PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION. By 
JOSEPH PALMER. 6s. net. 


PALMER, Mrs. MOTHERS’ UNION WORK—A VOCATION. By Mrs 
T. F. PALMER. Is. 3d. net. 


PARKER, A. §. WINNING THE CHILDREN. Story Addresses. By 
the Rey. A. STANLEY PARKER. Is. 6d. net. 


PARKER. JOB’S COMFORTERS; or, Scrzntivic Sympatuy. By Rev. 
JOSHPH PARKER, D.D. Paper, 6d. net. \ 
In the form of a parable; many very brilliant passages of dialogue. 
W. H. GLADSTONH.—“ A Satire which Dean Swift would have admired.” 


GAMBLING. By JosrpH Parker, D.D. Paper, 3d. net; post 
free 33d. Fifth Hdition. 

METHODIST TIMES.—“‘ We hope this mighty address will stir the heart of Hngland and 
awaken the conscience of the nation.” 


PARKINS. BUSINESS LIFE. By W. J. Parxtns, Director and Secre- 
tary of Tangye’s Ltd., Birmingham. 1s. net. 
EENGINEERING.—“‘ The business world would be the better if this advice were taken to heart, 
not alone by the office boy, but by those above him.” 
PERREN. REVIVAL SERMONS IN OUTLINE. LEdited*by Rev. C. H. . 
PHRREN, D.D. In Two Parts. Part I., Methods; Part II., Outlines of Sermons and 
Addresses. Complete in one volume. 344 pages, 3s. 6d. net. 


SEED CORN FOR THE SOWER. Compiled by Rev. ©. H. 
PERREN, D.D. Fifth Edition. 394 pages, 3s. 6d. net; by post 3s, 11d. 
THE METHODIST TIMES.—“ An admirable collection of thoughts and illustrations. 


PEARSON. AM f FIT TO TAKE THE LORD’S SUPPER? By Rev. 
SAMUEL PEARSON, M.A. Nineteenth Thousand. 16 pages, paper, 1d.; post free 14d. 
6s, per 100. 
PHELPS. THE STILL HOUR. By Rev. Austin PHuLps, 
[See Sanctuary Booklets, 
PHILLIPS. CHRISTIAN CHIVALRY. A Missionary Address to Young 
Men. By THOMAS PHILLIPS, B.A. Paper, 3d. 


PIERCE. THE DOMINION OF CHRIST. Sermons on Missionary Work. 
By Rev. W. Prmrcn. Is. 6d. net. 


AND HORNE. PRIMER OF CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. 6d. and 
1s. net. [See under Horne. 

PORTER. THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE OF LIFE. Letters to a Friend 
on the Old Faith in relation to the New Thought. By Mrs Horacsw PorTER. Third 
Edition. 1s. 6d. net; paper, 1s. net; postage 2d. extra. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE OF PRAYER. Is. 6d. net; postage 

8d. Second Edition. 

THE VALLEY OF VISION. Some Glimpses of Things Unseen. 


3s 6d. net. 
THs OHURCH Trmzs.—“ By the Author of ‘ The Christian Science of Life,’ and is written te 
illustrate the arguments admirably presented in that work. It reveals also the weak side of 
some ‘ faith-bealing,’ and all is done by a pleasant story about pleasant people.” 
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POSTGATE. MISS TABITHA’S TRIAL, and other Stories for Mothers’ 
Meetings. By ISA J. POSTGATE. 1s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 
OnURCH TIMES.—“ No child has keener zest for a story than the cheerful British housewife 
on her weekly outing to the mothers’ meeting. These tales cannot fail to gain her entire 
approbation.” 


PRATT. THE WINGLESS ANGEL. Parables and Pictures. By the 
Rev. BERTRAM PRATT, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 
CHRISTIAN HERALD.— Very bright and helpful; full of cheery suggestions; a sunny 
book for a foggy day.” 
VISIONS IN THE VALE. By the Rev. Brrtram Pratt, M.A. 


2s. net. 


PRAYERS FOR HEALING. From the Ancient Liturgies and other 
Offices of the Church. Compiled by H. B. H. 1s. 3d. net; by post Is. 5d. % 


PREACHER’S TREASURY, THE. Comprising ‘Points for Preachers 
and Teachers,” “ Seeds and Saplings,” and ‘‘ Little Sermons to the Children,” bound 
together in one volume. 2s. 6d. net; by post 2s. 10d. 

CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ A useful stand-by. ‘The outlines are simple and suggestive.” 


REANEY. TEMPERANCE SKETCHES FROM LIFE. By Mrs G. 8. 
REANBY. Is. 6d. net; postage 4d. 
HOME MIssIoN WORKER.—* The book for your moderate drinking friend.” 


RICHARDS, THE GOLDEN WINDOWS. A Book of Fables for Young 
and Old. By LAURA EH. RIOHARDS. 3s, 6d. net; postage 4d. Twenty-eighth Edition. 
THE SILVER CROWN. Forty-five Parables. By Laura KE. 











RICHARDS. 3s. 6d. net; postage 4d. Fourteenth Edition, 
FIVE-MINUTE STORIES. 101 Short Stories and Poems. By 
LAURA E. RIOHARDS. With numerous illustrations. 5s. net. Fourth Edition. 


THE CHURCH TIMEs.—‘ * Five-Minute Stories’ is one of those volumes which the relatives 
of young folk are glad to fall back upon when the request ‘ Please, do tell us another story’ 
finds them at a loss.” 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ Every variety of story is to be found in this volume, to suit every 
mood of every child.” 


ROBERTS. THE WAY OF VICTORY. Meditations and Verses for 
Lent, Passiontide and Easter. By Miss JEAN ROBERTS. [See Heart and Life Booklets, 


ROBERTSON. WORDSWORTH. A Legture. By F. W. Rozzrtson, 
Paper, 6d. net ; cloth, 1s. net ; postage 1d. - 


TEN SERMONS. By F. W. Roszrrson. Paper, 6d. net. 
ELEVEN SERMONS. By F. W. Roszrrson. A Second 
Selection. Paper, 6d. net. 


TWELVE SERMONS. By F. W. Rosrrtson. A Third Selection. 
_ Paper, 6d. net. 


ROBINSON. ANGEL VOICES. Twenty-four Addresses to Children, 
By Rev. W. VENIS ROBINSON, B.A. 2s. 6d. net; postage 3d. 


ROGERS. THE JOY OF THE RELIGIOUS. By the Rev. Enaar 
RoguRS. Cloth, 6d. net; postage 1d. 
A .— Full of devout and holy thoughts, tinged with the mysticism of the Middle 


ROLLINGS. THE GREAT ASSIZE. War Studies in the Light of Christian 
Ideals. By WILLIAM SwirT ROLLINGS, Auckland, New Zealand. 3s. 6d. net; by post 
8s.10d. Strongly recommended by Dr CLIFFORD. 


ROTHERHAM. LET US KEEP THE FEAST. Plain Chapters on the 
Lord’s Supper. By J. B. ROTHHRHAM. 1s, net; by post Is. 1d. 
let te ae MINISTRY. By J. B. RoruurHam. 2s. net; 
postage 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By J. 
Demy 870, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. oR Eee ae 
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RUSKIN. SESAME AND LILIES. By Joun Rusxrn. Paper, 6d. net ; 
by post 8d. Reprinted from the original edition, unabridged. 
1, OF Kina’s TREASURES. 2. OF QUEEN’S GARDENS, 


“UNTO THIS LAST.” Four Essays on the First Principles of 
Political Economy. By JOHN RUSKIN. Paper, 6d. net; by post 8d. 

THE MIRROR OF THE SOUL and other Noble Passages from 

RUSKIN. Dainty wrappers, 6d. net; also in rich cloth gilt, 1s. net ; postage 1d. extra. 


RUTHERFORD. THE UPWARD WAY. Readings for 31 days from 
SAMUEL RUTHERFORD. Compiled by Miss GRuGory. [See Heart and Life Booklets. 


THE SANCTUARY BOOKLETS. 
Tiny copies of famous books. Will go easily into a vest pocket. 32mo, cloth, 7d. net; 
imitation leather, gilt edges, 1s. net each; velvet persian yapp, 1s. 6d. net each ; postage 1d. 
THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD. By Broraze 
LAWRENCE. 

THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. By Carprnat Newman. 

ST PAUL, By Frupzric W. H. Myzrs. 

THE CHANGED CROSS. By the Honble. Mrs Hoparr HamepEn. 

THE STILL HOUR. By Austin PHeEtrs. 

THE GOLDEN ALPHABET OFS. BONAVENTURA. 

THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS OF BISHOP ANDREWES. 

EXCLAMATIONS OF THE SOUL TO GOD. By Saryt Taras. 

THE RHYTHM OF BERNARD OF MORLAIX. Translated by the late 
JOHN MASON NHALE, 

THE BOW IN THE CLOUD. Words of Comfort for Hours of Sorrow. 
By Dr J. R. MAcDunF. 

- THE MORNING WATCHES. By Dr J. R. Macpurr. 

THE NIGHT WATCHES. By Dr J. R. Macpurr. 

THE CHARACTER OF JESUS. By Horacz Busunett, D.D. 

THE SAYINGS OF BROTHER GILES. Edited by Cardinal Mannrne. 


“Dainty volumes indeed, of a size to go into the vest pocket. There is nothing more 
Suitable to take the place of a complimentary card than some of the world’s devotional master- 
pieces issued by this firm in so pleasing and dainty a form. A card will soon be thrown 
away, these will be always treasured and used.” 


ST FRANCIS. LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST FRANCHS OF ASSISI. First 
Twenty Books. [See Heart and Life Booklets. 


LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST FRANCIS. India paper. 416 pages, 
leather, 2s. 6d. net ; velvet calf, gilt edges, 3s. Gd. net; postage 2d. 

SAUNDERS. CHATS WITH BOYS. By A. V. Saunpmrs. ls. 3d. net; 
postage 2d. 

SETH-SMITH. THE WAY OF LITTLE GIDDING. By E. K. Srrs- 
SmirH. 3s. 6d. net; by post 3s. 11d. 

SHEFFIELD. A DAUGHTER OF THE SLUMS. By Emma Suerrincp. 
1s. 6d. net; postage 3d. 

-WALWYN. LOOK STRAIGHT AHEAD, and other Talks 
ta mipet Boy Scouts. By Rev. E, W. SHEPHEARD-WALWYN. 2s. Let. 
SINCLAIR. BIBLE OCCUPATIONS. Addresses by the Rev. Gzorcu 

SINOLAIR, Glasgow. ‘Two Series. 2s, net each. 


ee RING SUNSHINE. Addresses to Children. By Rev. 
ag Lae B.Se. 2s, net; by post 2s. 4d. [Second Edition. 
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ALLENSON’S VALUABLE SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


Well printed in large clear type on good paper. 
“‘Mr Allenson is doing a good service by his sixpenny reprints.” 


METHODIST TIMES.— 


Demy 8vo. 


PRACTICAL APOLOGETICS. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
GOSPEL MIRACLES. By 
Bishop Wxstcorr. 6d. net; also 
cloth, 1s. 3d. net. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION. By Bishop Wust- 
cott. 6d. net; Saaek. 1s. 3d. net. 

By Prof. A. ’W. Momuriz. 

PERSONALITY. 6d. net. 

INSPIRATION. 6d. net. 

THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 6d. net. 

IMMORTALITY. 6d. net. 

IN RELIEF OF DOUBT. By 
R. E. WELSH. New Intro- 
duction by the BrsHor oF Lonpon. 
70th thousand. 6d. net. 

THE CHRIST OF HISTORY. By 
JouNn Youna, LL.D. 6d. net. 
THE GIFTS OF CIVILISATION. 

By Dran Cuunon. 6d. net. 


BELIEF IN GOD. By A. W. 
Momerin. Twentieth thousand. 
6d. net. 

THE TRUE THEOLOGY. By J. 
T. FreerxH. 6d. net. 

ANTI-NUNQUAM. By J. War- 
SOHAUER. Third Edition. 6d. 
net. Cloth boards, Is. net. 

THE ATHEIST’S DILEMMA. By 
J. WARSCHAUER. 6d. net. q 

THE CHALLENGE TO CHRIS- 
TIAN MISSIONS. ra R. E 
Wetsu, M.A. 6d. n 

WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? By 
Jamms MartingEav. Demy 8vo, 
6d. net. Inspiration, Infallibility, 
Rationalism, etc. 

ROOT PRINCIPLES IN RA- 
TIONAL AND SPIRITUAL 
THINGS. By T.Cump. 6d. net. 


DEVOTION AND SERMONS. 


A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. By Wiri114m 
Law. Complete. 6d. net. Cloth 
boards, ls. 3d. net. 


ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Jamus 
MartTiIneAv. Twoseries. 6d. net 
each. Cloth, complete, Is. 
net. 


CHRIST’S CONQUEST AND 
OTHER SERMONS. By Rev. 
Canon Lippon. 6d. net. 

ROBERTSON’S SERMONS. By 
F. W. Rosertson, of Brighton. 
Three Series, Ten; Eleven, and 
Twelve respectively. 6d. net each. 

J. H. NEWMAN’S SERMONS. 
Twelve selected. 6d. net. 


6d. | SPURGEON’S SERMONS. Ten of 


his best. 6d. net. 


CLASSICS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
SESAME AND LILIES. By Jounn gare AND HERO WORSHIP. 


RuskKIN. 6d. net. 
UNTO THIS 
Ruskin. 6d. net. 


By 
LAST. By Joun SARTOR RESARTUS. 


6d. net. 
By THomas 


T. CARLYLE. 


CARLYLE. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH TRAITS. By R. W. Emmrson, 6d. net. 
t 


WHOLESOME FICTION. 
THE WIFE’S TRIALS. By Emma Janz Worzoisz. 6d. net. 
Separately by post 8d. each. 
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SNELL. WORDS TO CHILDREN. Twenty-six Addresses by Rev. B. 
J. SNELL, M.A., B.Sc. 2s. net; postage 4d. 

THE GOOD FATHER, Twenty-six Addresses to Children. By 

the Rev. B. J. SNELL, M.A., B.Sc. Second Hdition. 2s, net; postage 4d. 


SPURGEON. TEN SERMONS. By Cuarizs H. Spurezon. Paper, 6d. 
net; by post 8d. 


STANTON. THE ESSENTIAL LIFE. Essays. By StmpHen Berrien 
STANTON. 3s. 6d. net; by post 3s. 10d. 

METHODIST TrMES,—“ Almost every line provokes meditation and admiration. Preachers 
would certainly find these essays repay reading.” 

STREET. THE GOLDEN KEY. A Day ‘Book of Helpful Thoughts for 
Ohildren. Oompiled by Miss LILIAN STREET. 476 pp. 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d, 
net; velvet calf, 6s. net. 

The OHURCH TIMES says :—‘ There are many books which offer to older persons a few 
thoughts for the day. Miss Lilian Street has hit upon the thought of compiling such a 
book for children, and she has carried it out with skill and sound judgment. The short 
passages are chosen from a wide range of reading, they are excellently arranged. It is a book 
which may well be kept in mind when presents are being chosen.” 


TAULER’S LIFE, AND SERMONS. 6s. net. {See Winkworth. 


TAYLOR. THE APOSTLE OF PATIENCE AND PRACTICE. By 
the Rey. F. J. TAYLOR, B.A. 28. 6d. net. 


TERENCE. BEHIND THE BLINDS. | By Vusta Teruncn. 2s. 6d. net; 


by post 2s. 9d. 

TERESA, 8T. EXCLAMATIONS OF THE SOUL TO GOD. By Sr 
TERESA, [See Sanctuary Booklets, 

THOMAS, H. ELWYN. MARTYRS OF HELL’S HIGHWAY. By Rev. 
H. ELwyn THomAs. Preface and Appendix by Mrs JOSEPHINE BUTLER. Oheap ed. 
Paper, 1s. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

An Hxposure of the White Slave Traffic, A Book which every Mother should read. 

THOMAS, EVAN. ST PAUL’S COMFORTERS. By the Rev. Evan 
THOMAS. 1s. 6d. net; postage 3d. 

Most suggestive chapters on Friendship. 

THORNTON. WITH THE ANZACS IN CAIRO. By Rev. Guy 
THORNTON, O.F. 2s. 6d. net; by post 2s, 10d. 

THE WOWSER: A Tale of the N.Z. Bush. By Rev. Guy 
THORNTON, O.F. 5s. net. 

TILESTON. GREAT SOULS AT PRAYER. Fourteen Centuries of 
Prayer, Praise, and Aspiration. from St Augustine to Ohristina Rossetti and R. L. 
Stevenson Selected by M. W. TILESTON Seventy-first thousand. 

, Pocket Edition, India paper, imitation leather, 2s. 6d. net; paste grain, 3s. 6d. net; 
velvet persian yapp, in box, 4s. 6d. net ; persian morocco, 4s. 6d. net; turkey morocco, 
6s. net; postage 2d. 
Also demy 16mo, choice limp, dark green lambskin, gilt edges, 4s. net ; postage 3d. 
SooTsMAN.—‘‘ Few books of devotion are so catholic, in the original sense of the word ; 

and it is small wonder to see the compilation so successful "’ , 

TIPPLE. SUNDAY MORNINGS AT NORWOOD. Twenty-two Sermons 
and Twenty-two Pulpit Prayers. By Rey. S.A. TIPPLE. 3s. 6d. net; postage 5d. 

[Fifth Edition, 

TRENCH. WITH FRIENDS UNSEEN. Thoughts for those in Sorrow. 

Compiled by VIOLET TRENCH. Is. net ; by post 1s. 1d. 


TUNNICLIFF. WET PAINT. Twenty “Sermons in Signs ” for Children. 
By the Rev. H. G. TuNNicuirr, Is. 3d. net ; postage 2d. 
8.8. Trmms.—‘‘ A score of bright addresses, brief, helpful, practical.” 


MIND THE STEP. Thirty Sermons in Signs for Girls and Boys. 

Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. net ; by post 2s. 10d. ; 

THE KING’S SCOUT. Twenty-one Talks with Children, By 
Rev H. G. TUNNICLIFF. Is. 3d. net. Very freshly told Bible stories. 

TYNDALL. OEJECT SERMONS IN OUTLINE. Forty-five Topics for 
Children’s Services and P.S.A.’s, attracting the eye as wellastheear. By O. H. TYNDALL, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 

UFFEN. JACK AND THE GYPSIES, and other Stories I have told the 
Ohildren, By J. M‘OLUNE UFYEN. 28. 6d. net, 
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UPHAM. THE LIFE OF MADAME GUYON. By = C. Upnam. 516 
pages, 63. net. [Third Edition, 
OHURCH QUARTERLY REVINW.—‘ A most welcome reprint.” 


VARLEY. POINTS FOR PREACHERS AND TEACHERS. Illustrations 
and Anecdotes. Oompiled by G@. W. VARLEY. 1s. 3d. net. [Second Edition. 
WARSCHAUER. THE ATHEIST’S DILEMMA. Paper, 6d. net. The 
3 opening Lecture on “Theism or Atheism” by Dr WARSCHAUER, in debate with Mr G. 
W. FOOTE. 
ANTI-NUNQUAM. By J. Warscuaunr, M.A., D. Pe Reply to 
Blatchford. Paper, 6d. net; by post 8d. Oloth, 1s, net; post free 1s. 3 
WATSON. FORMATION OF CHARACTER. By Rev. J. B. s Watson, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. 2s. net; by post 2s. 4d. 
WAYNE. READINGS FOR MOTHERS. By Mrs Epwarp WAYNE. 
1s. 38d. net; by post. 1s. 5d. 
odisengel Sales JESUS TEACHES. Lessons from the Gospels for Girls 
day. By Mary Ross WEIR. Is. 6d. net. 
WELLER. “SUNDAY GLEAMS. Chats with the King’s Children. By 
the Rev. A. G. WELLER. 1s. 6d. net; by post 1s. 9d. 
A series of fifty outline Talks to Young "People. 


WELSH. GOD’S GENTLEMEN. Vigorous Sermons to Young Men. 
By Prof. R. H. WELSH, M.A.,D.D. Sixth Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘‘ A frank and manly book.” 
IN RELIEF OF DOUBT. By Prof. R. HE. Wats, M.A., D.D. 
Seventieth thousand. Paper, 6d. net; by post 8d. 

BRITISH WEBKLY.—‘ One of the best books of popular apologetics ever written.” 

THE CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. By R. E. 
WELSH, M.A. Second Edition. Orown 8vo, cloth, a 6d, net. Also cheap Popular 
Bdition. 14,000 already sold. Paper, 6d. net ; by post 8d. 

OHURCH MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCER.—* This book is undoubtedly the most important 
attempt yet made to meet current objections to Missions.” 


WESTCOTT. THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. By Bishop. 
Westcott. Paper, 6d. net; by post 8d. Cloth, 1s. 3d. net; by post 1s. 5 

LOOAL PREACHERS’ MAGAZINE —* Here is an opportunity for students of Pots Tmeans 
fo read for 6d. that luminous exhaustive work which has done so much to close the mouths 
of cavillers at the great foundation truth of Christianity.” 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOSPEL MIRACLES. By the 
late Bishop WESTCOTT, Paper, 6d. net: cloth, 1s. 3d. net; by post 1s, 5d. 

The BISHOP OF LONDON says :—“ The object of these cheap editions is to bring true master- 
pieces within the reach of everyone. Itjs very refreshing to read again what porhere the 
greatest mind the Ohurch has produced in our generation thought of miracles.” 
WINKWORTH. JOHN TAULER, HISTORY AND LIFE OF. With 

twenty-five of his Sermons by SUSANNA WINEWORTH. 426 pages, 6s. net. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Mr Allenson has conferred a service on all lovers of the mystics, by 
this reissue of an excellent work.” 

WOOD. REMEMBER THE CHILDREN. One hundred Short Addresses 
to Boys and Girls. By the Rev. JOHN WooD, Cowdenbeath. 2s. net; by post 2s. 4d, 

A splendid series of suggestive talks. Many Striking illustrations. 

ONE HUNDRED MORE TALKS WITH BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By the Rey. JOHN WOOD, F.R.G.S. 2s. net; postage 4d. 


WOODBURN. THE ULSTER SCOT, his Religion and History. By 
JAMES BARKLEY WOODBURN, M.A, With Five Maps 382 pages, 5s. net. 

















[Second Edition. 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ A new and notable book. Mr Woodburn is a man of broad and 
enlightened views, scrupulously fair and candid.” 
bichiendgitaies THE WIFE’S TRIALS ; or, The Story of Lilian Grey.- By 
. J. WORBOISE. 124 pages, paper, 6d. net ; by p ost 8d. 
WRIGHTSON. NANCY: or, The Cloud with the Silver —— By Miss 
ADA WRIGHTSON (Sister Ada). 1s. net. 
WYNNE. WORDS TO HELP. Fifty-three Readings on Difficulties. in 
Faith and Practice. By the late Ven. G@. R. WYNNE, D.D. 2s, 6d. net. 
THE GUARDIAN.—* We gladly commend such a sensible book.” 


YOUNG. THE CHRIST OF HISTORY. By Rev. Joun Youna, D.D. 
Paper, 6d. net; by post 8d, 











BX Leachman, Edgecombe Walter. 


5199 Diverting stories of clerical life. 
Lh London, Allenson [£19187] 
AY 28lp. 20cm. 


1. Leachman, Edgecombe Walter. 2. Ch 
of England--Clergy-~Anecdotes, facetiae 
satire. etc. I... Title. 
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